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ment by another is not a mere 
tesy,” Mr. Root said.: 

“It is an act having-a. definite and 
specific meaning and it involves an 
acceptance by, the recognizing gov- 
ernment of the principles, purposes. 
and avowed intentions of the recog- 
nized government as being in con- 
- formity. with the rules which govern 
the conduct of eivilized nations to- 
ward each other.” — 

Assails Communist Doctrine 

“For the United States to recog- 
nize Russia would be to publicly 
acknowledge that the avowed por: 
pose of the present Russian Gov- 
ernment to overthrow: by force ‘our 
system of government is consistent 
with ‘international friendship. Of 
course that would be a lie and it is 
always unwise for a nation to 
govern. its action by anything but 


cour- 


truth. . 

“The immediate effect of such 
course would be to give great en- 
couragement and strength to the 
Communist doctrines professed ‘by 
the Russian Government, and to 
make it seem to al] the world that 
the. Government of the United States 
regards as negligible the differences 
‘between the principles underlying 
American institutions and theories 
which support the dictatorship of 
the proletariat. . 

“Such a course by the Government 
of the United States would not only 
give respectability and credit to 
those who are carrying on the com- 
munistic propaganda in the United 
States, but it would tend to the de- 
moralization of public opinion 
throughout the United States among 
the people, who would see that our 
Government makes no difference be- 
tween the two views of liberty and 
order. } 

Effect of Recognition ; 

“TI am not affected so much by the 
assistance which recognition would 
give to the direct assaults of the 
Russian Communists as I am by the 
inevitable decrease of faith in our 
own institutions which ‘would be 
produced among our own people by 
seeing our Government accept the 
principles of the Bolsheviki as some- 
thing ‘equally as good.’ 

It was learned authoritatively 

that other replies received by Mr. 
Lee expressed views in litle with 
those held by Mr. Root. 
_ Mr. Lee made public a copy of the 
second letter he had sent to Mr. 
Root in which he declared his will- 
. ingness to accept unreservedly any 
decision. Mr. Root might make on 
the matter. , 

“T am very frank to say I would 
never want this country to recognize 
Russia if you, after examining all the 
facts, should deem it uNwise,” he told 
Mr. Root. “What I would like to see, 
however, is a condition brought about 
under which you, and men like you, 
should think it. wise to accord such 
recognition. When that time comes 
we would be getting somewhere and 
it is to contribute toward that:end 
that I would like to see the Chamber 
of Commerce of New York study this 
problem and be in a good position to 
offer constructive suggestions.” 


Mr, Lee Favors Study 


In a statement given out by Mr. 
Lee he recommended the appoint- 
ment of an investigating committee 
to go to Russia and study the situa- 
tion. . 

“If I could make a corcrete sug- 
gestion,” he said, “it would be that 
the Chamber of Commerce should ap- 
point a special committee to investi- 
gate the whole program of Russia 
and to make recommendation to its 
members. If any body of men in this 
country is equipped to ascertain the 
facts concerning the whole problem, 
and to test these facts thoroughly, it 
is the Chamber of Commerce of New 
York. 

“What we are all after is to get 
Russia to restore the property of 
other nationals she has seized. Next 
to that we want to get Russia to 
give such assurances and guaran- 
tees of the future as will restore 
the Russian people to more normal 
commercia] relations with the rest 
of the world.” 


the truth. as it understands "y 


NATIONAL DEPARTMENT STORES 


National Department Stores, Inc., re- 
ports for the year ended Jan. 31, 1996, 
net of $2,317,552 after interest, deprecia- 
tion, federal taxes, etc., equivalent after 
7 per cent dividends on first and second 
preferred to $2.31 a share on 550,000 no- 
og shares of common, compared with 
8,032,317, or $4.22 a share on 560,000 
shares of common in the previous year. 
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(1) On which side of the tram 
should one sit on the trip to 
the pyramids? 

> 
What is the latest revolt 
against jazz and revues in 
London? 


(2) 


Why couldn't the Teddy Bears 
“play hospital” at the doll 
party? 


(3) 


(4) In what way was the Mil. 4 
waukee City Couyncil’s beer | 
resolution a boomerang? 

~S 1 

(5) In the Senate debate on the 
Italian debt, what firm stand | 
has been taken by Mr. Smoot? 

> 7 | 

(6) Who won the Oxford-Cam. | 
bridge boat race? =~" 

> 


These Questions Were _ Answered 


| Paintings by students of Art M 
‘| Street, § a.m. to 9 p.'m., until 


v4 Margaret Patterson, Guild of 


a 


[Wet Leaning for Southern — 
_ Support Finds Props Weak 


J. E. Rankin (D.) of Mississippi Tells House 
Party Will Not Use Dry Issue as Vehicle 


Special from Monitor Bureau 
WASHINGTON, March 29—While 
the wets have been trying to force 
the idea upon the public that the 
Democrats must and will have a 
wet candidate for President in 1928, 
they have been reckoning without 
the most potent part of the Demo- 
cratic support, that of the South. 

John E. Rankin (D.), Representa- 


‘tive from Mississippi, gave warning 


in the House that has given the 
wets something to think about in 
their efforts to ride roughshod over 
public sentiment and legislative ac- 
tion. : : 

“When the Democratic Party comes 
back into power it will not ba 
through the open saloon nor as the 
result of temporizing on a great 
moral issue,” said Mr. Rankin, “I 
express the opinion of the vast, ma- 
jority of Democrats of the country 
when I say that we aré not going to 
nominate a wet candidate, nor run 
him on a wet platform.” 

This assertion was greeted with 
applause from the dry Democrats, 
largely in the majority. | 

Defends Dr. Wilson 


Mr. Rankin rosce to_ speak in de- 
fense of Dr. Clarence True Wilson, 
who had been attacked by VJ. J. 
O’Connor (D.), Representative from 


|New’ York, on the previous day, but 


his remarks widened into a speech 
in defense of prohibition, which won 
ringing applause. 

“I wish to say in passing—and I 
believe I represent the sentiment of 
at least 75 per cent of the Democrats 
of the House and in the country 
when I say it—that w do not ap- 
prove of Mr. O’Connor’s attack on 
one of the leading. ministers of the 
country made here yesterday, a man 
who is striving for the moral and 
spiritual advancement of the Ameri- 
can people,” Mr. Rankin began, 

“One of the most amusing habits 
that has developed among those who 
wish to change the Enghteenth 
Amendment and modify the prohibi- 
tion law is to use the names of 
George Washington, Gen “al Grant, 
Andrew Jackson, and other great 
figures of history to sustain their ar- 
guments. 

“It seems that whenever they want 
to advance an unsound argument 
thev ..!ways pick one of the notable 
figures of history and use him as a 
text. I want to read you an extract 
from the wet speech made yesterday 
by the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. Celler).-in which, among other 
things, he says: 

“‘George Washington could never 
have won his battles on barley water 
and pop any more than General 
Grant could have won his battles on 
ginger ale and chocolate soda.’ 

“He was speaking in favor of light 
wine and beer in particular and 
against prohibition in general, That 
is the first time I ever heard that 
intoxicating liquors contributed so 
much-to the military success of those 
great military leaders. 

Brightens Mistakes of History 

“Why, Mr. Chairman, he turns the 
sunlight in upon the mistakes of 
history. Just thing what virtue there 


EVENTS TONIGHT 


Free public lecture, “The Theory of 
Eros,” fifth of a series on “Socrates and 
Plato,” by Francis M. Cornford of Trin- 
ity College, Cambridge. .Eng., under the 
auspices of Lowell Institute, Huntington 


all. 8. 

Address, ‘Mussolini. a’ World Portent,” 
by 8S. K. Ratcliffe, Women’s City Club 
of Boston, Steinert Hall, 7:45. 

Address, ‘Some Significant Aspects 
in the Development of Australian Bank- 
ing,” W. Ellis, Harvard Common 
Room, Conant Hall, 7:45, 


ing Gambridge, ausnices of Cambridge 
League of Women Voters, Sanders The- 
ater, 8 

Opening of campaign in the interests 
of the George Junior Republic, Freeville, 
N. Y.; William R. George, founder, 
Bishop Willam Lawrence and W. 
Cameron Forbes, speakers, dnner, Hotel 
Somerset, .7. 

Musie 


Symphony. Hall—Brahms’ Requiem, 8:15. 
Theaters 


Castle Square—“Abie’s Irish Rose,” 8 :15. 

Copley—‘‘False Pretences,” 8:15, 

Hollis—‘Seventh Heaven,” 8:15, 

Keith’s—Vaudeville, 2, 8. 

Plymouth — William Uodge in “The 
Judge’s Husband,” 8 :20. 

Photoplays 
Majestic—“‘The Big Parade,” 2:15, 8:15. | 
Cnlonial—“Ben Hur,” 2:15, 8:15. : 
A Brewster's Mil- 

ions.” 


EVENTS TOMORROW a 
_ Regular. meeting and luncheon 
Ywanis Club, Boston City Club, 12 ’ 
Luneheon in honor of Mrs. Olive Hig- 
ins Prouty, author of “Stella Dallas,” 
omen’s City Club, 12:30. 
Public exhibition of 


or drawings by 
Museum Home a 


tudy Class 


School, Exhibition Hall, 


Water colors and wood block 


rtists, continues threugh April 
Musie 3 . 
romatic Club, 10:30, 


13... 
Copley-Plaza—Ch 


| CHARLES I. GROSSMAN) 


.  CLEANSING-—DyYEING 

: Hotel and : 
=. Club Valet Service 

$67 Washington St., Dorchester, Mads. 

pri Columbia 605 . 

Dinner 75c |} 

. and a la Carte *: 

295 Madison Avenue 


a 
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Tel, Murray Hill 6732 
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in section 1103, 
é authorized on July 
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Diseussion on the public utilities serv-’ 


Jacksonville ... 


of Kij-}. 
a | | a 


must be in strong .drink! Suppose, 
for instance, at the Battle of New 
Orleans, when ‘Old Hickory’ Jackson 
with his rugged volunteers. ‘taught 
the newly-fiedged. American eagle to 
match his talons with the lion’s. 
strength’ and established our coun- 
try’s position as-a world power—lI 


wonder- what the gentleman from) 


New York thinks would have been 
America’s fate on that dreadful day, 
f the general had gone to the bar 
pefore going to the battlefield. 

“Suppose that Stonewall Jackson,. 
in his wonderful valley campaign, 
instead of drilling his men, praying 
to God and keeping his powder dry,, 
had carried ‘out the ideas of the 
gentleman from New York (Mr. 
Celler) and loaded himself up with 
those beverages which he contends 
contributed so much to the success 
of Washington and Grant! 

“There are some of the military 
mistakes of history which, according 
to the speech of the gentleman from 
New York, might have been averted. 
The same doctrine would apply to 
civil life. Take, for instance, the 
case of Henry Ford, If intoxicating 
liquors would inspire military 
genius, it would evidently have the 
same effect on financial] genius. 

“Further than that think what the 
sober, silent statesman in the White 
House, who has been using all his 
genius and all his political sagacity 
trying to harmonize the tariff barons 
of New England with the corn grow- 
ers of Iowa. Just think what. the 
effect would be if he would resort 
to beverages recommended by the 
gentleman from New York. 

Can’t Hurt Great Men | 

“No, Mr, Chairman, all of this 
propaganda cannot detract from the 
names of Washington and Grant. If 
they were alive today, the chances 
are they would both favor a strict 
enforcement of this law. All of this 
propaganda is having no effect what- 
ever upon the Christian men and 
women of the United States. -All of 
this propaganda is having no: weight 
with the great mass of our people— 
with the great rank and file of the| 
Democratic Party who have fought 
its battles for more than 100 years, 

“Il have no quarrel with the gen- 
telman from New York. Every man 
is entitled to his own opinion, but I 
should like for it to be understood 
now that the Democratic Party is 
not a wet party. I should like for it 
to be understood that the Highteenth 


Amendment is just as binding upon } 


Democrats as !t is upon Republicans. 
I should like for it to be understood 
that the great mass of Christian men 
and women throughout this great 


WEATHER PREDICTIONS 


U. &. Weather Bureau Report 


Boston and Vicinity: 
tonight and ‘Tuesday ; 
temperature; gentle 
winds. 

Southern New England: Cloudy to- 
night and Tuesday; little change in 
temperature; gentle south winds. 

Northern New England: Fair tonight: 
Tuesday increasing cloudiness and 
slightly warmer; fresh northwest winds, 
diminishing. 

Weather Outlook for Week: Snows or 
rains early part and again during latter 
half; temperatures near or below 
normal, 


Partly cloudy 
little change in 
west to south 


Official Temperatures 


(8 a. m. Btandard time, 75th meridian) 
Albany 24. Memphis 

Atlantic City .. Montreal 

Boston Nantucket 

3uffalo New Orleans .. 5 
Calgary New York 4 
Philadelphia ... 
Pittsburgh 
Port'and, Me... 
Portland, Ore... 
San Francisco.. 
St. Louis 


Des Moines ..., 
Pastport 
Galveston 
Hatteras 
Helena 

Kansas City... Washington 
los Angeles a. 


— 


High Tides at Boston 
Monday, 11:46 p. m.; Tuesday, 12 


Light all vehicles at 6:36 p. m. 


—_-- —_ 


If You Are Looking for Quality 
Be Sure and Ask for 


SCHULZE 


Butternut 
, BREAD 


At Your Grdter’s Des Mores, Iowa 


rs Se 


—_ = al 


at 41st Street, N, Y, i 


. Especially Designed 
So OR 
-, Discriminating Man 


Quality Since 1844 


Republic who believe in law enforce- 
ment are in favor of enforcing the 
prohibition law as it now stands. 
“The gentleman from: New York 
(Mr. O’Connor), in closing’ his ad- 
dress, pointed across’ the aisle to- 
ward the Republican. side and said: 
‘We will meet you at “Philippi in 


1928,’ or words to that effect, 1 want} 


to say now that we are going to meet 
you at Philippi, but we are not going 
to meet you on a wet platform or 
one of light wines and beer,” 


STRAW DRY VOTING . 
TERMED DISHONEST 


Methodist Speaker : Says It 
Cannot Be Checked 


a 


PATERSON, N. J., March 29 (Spe- 
cial)—-The charge that state ‘politics 
is holding up prohibition enforce- 
ment in New Jersey was made by the 
Rev, Marna 8. Poulson, state super- 
intendent of the Anti-Saloon League, 
before the Newark area of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church annual con- 
ference here. 

The charge caused a mild sensa- 
tion at the meeting and Philip T. 
Wadsworth, a lawyer of Glen Rock, 
demanded an explanation. Dr. Poul- 
son declined and the conference by 
vote backed him up in his refusal. 

The Rev. F. F. Johnson of Chi- 
cage, secretary of the Board of Tem- 
perance, Prohibition and Public 
morals of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, speaking before an execu- 
tive session of the conference to 
which only ministers were admitted, 
characterized the straw vote made 
by a group of newspapers recently as 
“dishonest and inadequate.” 

“No matter what the motive of an 
unbiased press in taking the straw 
yote,” he said,. “the vote was not 
honest, for there was no méans of 
checking it, The records of tKe genti- 
ments of the people, represented by 
hundreds-of newspapers,, should not 
be accepted as a sound and true 
exposition of the Nation’s feelings 
toward the dry law. It certainly 
should not be taken as an indica- 
tion of the Methodist Church’s atti- 
tude in the matter.” 

The conference decided to hold a 
general forum in Atlantic City on 
May 6, to which representatives of 
foreign countries would be  in- 
vited. 


PENNSYLVANIA: BOARD 
FAVORS GAME REFUGE 


ERIE, Pa., March 29% (4) — Mem- 
bers of the State Park and Harbor 
Commission favor the establishment 
and maintenance of a game refuge 
and wild life sanctuary on what is 
known as the peninsula here; which 
under act of the Legislature ig a 
state park and is automatically 
closed to huntine. | 

Promotion of plans to ehcourage 
wild animal and fowl] life on the 
peninsula will be furthered by the 
commission,. mftembers have. stated, 
William L. Morrison, a member of 
the commission who js also superin- 
tendent of the park, said that he 
would plan at once to see that mi- 
grating wild fowl would find feed 
here as soon as they begin to ar- 
rive in this vicinity from the South. 


Mexico Helping Peasants 
to Buy American Plows 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., March 29 (Spe- 
cial)—Louisville is benefiting from 
the appropriation of $80,000,000 by 
the Mexican Congress for agricul- 
tural development projects. A plow 
and implement firm announces com- 
pletion of a shipment of 8000 plows 
for the Mexican Government. These 
are to be sold to the peasants by 
the Government at reduced prices 
and on liberal terms, in order to en- 


Permanent protection 
for industrial property: 
Write for complete 
information and new, 
catalog. 


CYCLONE FENCE 


COMPANY data 
Waukegan, pee 
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French Bibles 


Version Synodale 


Beautifully bound in fine grain 
French Morocco leather, with 
leather lined cover, limp, round 
corners, gilt edges. Printed 
with large, clear type like 
specimen below. Arranged in 
paragraphs with chapter sub- 

~ heads; also contain maps. Size 
7x5x1% in, 


Specimen of Type 


eux mecouvrent de ri 


689 
: ah je ne m’écarte pas de ta loi 


Style No. 8161.... $6,50 


The same, bound in grained 
cloth, with red edges,  Sise 
7x5x1% inches. 


Style No. 8160.... $3.50 
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MEXICAN GRANT | 
TO JAPANESE IS 
SENATE ISSUE 
Foreign Affairs Committee 


to Investigate 2,000,000 
Acre. Concession 


»” 


~ | Special from Monitor Bureau 
WASHINGTON,’--March 29—The 
Senate Forejgn Affairs Committee 
will inquire immediately into the 
announced concession by the Mex- 


ican Government of 2,000,000 acres 
on the Pacific coast near the Cali- 
fornia border to @ Japanese syndi- 
cate, | 

Not for some time has a report 
created such a stir among officials 
as the news statement that qa strip 
of land 100 miles long and 40 miles 
wide on Magdalena Bay, ahout 135 
miles from the Mexican border, has 
been granted by Mexico to Col. R. A. 
Vasquez of the Mexican Army and 
to a Japanese group headed by Dr. 
K, O. Osawa of San Pedro, Calif. 
Hiram Johnson (R.), Senator from 
California, was prompt in rising at 
the opening of the Senate and call- 
ing upon William HE. Borah (R.), Sen- 
ator from Idaho, and chairman of 
the Foreign Relations Committee, to 
investigate the matter. Mr. Johnson 
read the original press account of 
the concession into the record. Mr. 
Borah promised to act immediately 
and said the Senate committee will 
be called either today or tomorrow 
to discussion of the situation. 


Matter of Importance 
It is known that Mr. Borah feels 
the matter is of the greatest impor- 
tance. He has already started in- 
quiries into the authenticity of the 
account. Frank B. Kellogg, Secretary 
of State, has no information regard- 
ing the concession. The State De- 
partment, however, is losing no time 


in learning the precise situation. 

Past Senate enactments and offi- 
cial pronouncement of policy all indi- 
cate that the reported concession will 
be viewed with disapproval by tli#e 
American Government. No such pro- 
posal. for a large-scale concession 
has ever been raised without a popu- 
lar outcry. The Senate’s attitude of 
hostility was embodied in the Lodge 


resolution passed in August, 1912, 


while the Government’s attitude is 
believed to have been defined by the 
Secretary of State and President at 
the same time. 


The Lodge resolution was passed 
by the Sepfate on motion of Henry 
Cabot Lodge, (@R.) Senator from 
Maggachusetts, by a vote of 51 to 4 
after it had been brought to the 
Senate's attention that negotiations 
were in progress for the sale of 
about 4,000,000 acres of land on Mag- 
dalena Bay to a Japanese syndicate. 

At that time Mr. Knox, Secretary 
of State, wrote as follows to the 


gary further tc comment upon the 
disposition of the Federal Govern- 
ment in the premiges.” 

‘The State Department issued a 
warning in 1919 to American inter- 
ests which contemplated the sale of 
a tract of land in Lower California 
to a Japanese group, citing at that 
time the Lodge resolution and the 
Knox letter. 


BRITISH BOOTLEG 
TRADE FALLS OFF 


Liquor Organ Notices “Col- 
lapse” of the Business 


By Cable from Monitor Bureau 

LONDON, March 29—The bootleg 
whisky trade is declining so far as 
Great Britain is concerned. The 
United Kingdom Temperance Alli- 
ance report for last year estimates 
the total: shipped from Great Britain 
for smuggling purposes at 1,500,000 
proof gallons. This represents less 
than 2 per cent of the United States’ 
annual spirit consumption in 1917 
before prohibition, and points to the 
fact that certain people in Great 
Britain are no longer finding this 
traffic profitable. 

This conclusion is strengthened by 
the admission made in the latest is- 
sue of the trade organ, Harper’s 
Wine and Spirit Gazette, which re- 
fers to the “collapse” of this trade. 
While the illicit export trade is de- 
creasing, however, the same cannot 
be said about the internal British 
consumption, which shows little fall- 
ing off. Thus the alliance report says 
that the British drink bill last year 
amounted to £315,000,000, or only 
£1,000,000 less than the previous 12 
months and £10,000,000 more than 
thd entire annual interest upon the 
British national debt. 


Motorboats Ply Rwers 
in Wild Arizona Region 


PHOENIX, Ariz., March 22 (Spe- 
cial Correspondence) — Motor-boat- 
ing on river lanes through the wild 
and desert mountains of Arizona al- 
ready is a reality. Large boats ply 
on Apache Canyon Lake, 50 miles 
east of Phoenix, in the Superstition 
‘Mountains made by the damming of 
Salt River, and yachts are many on 
the larger Roosevelt Lake, 30 miles 
beyond. 

With completion of the midway 
Horse Mesa Dam next year, it will 
bécome possible for tourists to sail 
for 60 miles through a region of 
scenic beauty. This summer is to be 
operated a motorboat line on the 
Colorado River, one that will take 


only a few miles from Rainbow 
Bridge, a region now reached by 
long and difficult horseback travel 
from points in northeastern Arizona. 


Cleans Satin and Kid Slippers 


They must be absolutely clean on ALL 
oceasions. -Carhbona cleans them Iike 
new. It dries instantly, leaving no odor, 
and they can be worn immedlately. 


For Safety’s Sake—demand 


attorney for the syndicate: “The 
fact ought not to be disguised that 
such a transfer would be quite cer- 
tain to be interpreted in some quar- 


be so obviously a cause of regret 
to the Government of the United 
States that it would appear unneces- 


ters in a manner to cause a great: 
outcry and that such a result would | 


ARBONA 


UNBURNABLS 


| Cleaning Fluid. 
REMOVES GREASE SPOTS 
Without Injury to Rabric or Calor 


t to coptais ro | 


20,30, 60c$1 Size Bots. at all Drug Stores. ™ 
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POLICE 


Police officers will call’ 


establishment, and every 


of Boston: 


Name 
Age .. 
Occupation ,,... 


ee ¢ £6: }-e@ 8: 6 


house for the officer when he 


a dwelling, business house, stable or manufacturing 


building in each district, to get the following infor- 
mation fot use in the preparation ef the voting lists 


Residence April 1, 1 
Residence April 1, 1925,.,...... 


of every person twenty vears of age or upwards, 
whether a citizen or not, residing therein. : 


This information should be left with someone in the 


The time for beginning police listing is April 1, 


HERBERT A. WILSON 
JAMES F. EAGAN 
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LISTING 


at @very building, whether 


— 


suite in every apartment | 


TC Chcewk e+ 


calls. 


tourists from Lee’s Ferry to a point! 


Listing 
Board 


| 
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BOULDER DAM PLAYS 
PART IN ELECTIONS 


Colorado River Projects Like- 
ly to Affect Arizona Results 


PHOENIX, Ariz., March 29 (Spe- 
clal)—Carl Hayden (D.), Arizona's 
single Congressman since statehood 


in 1912, now appears unopposed 
within his party in his aspiration 
toward promotion to the United 
States Senate. 

Ralph H, Cameron (R.), present 
Senator, was elected six years ago in 
the Harding landslide that carried 
even the normally Democratic State 
of Arizona. Mr. Cameron is a candi- 
date for re-election. The nomination 
is reported likely to be sought also 
by Elias S. Clark, a Phoenix attorney, 
defeated by Mr. Cameron in the 
primaries of 1920. 

The main issue in the campaign is 
state participation in benefits that 
may be secured through govern- 
mental construction of storage and 
power works on the Colorado River. 
Mr, Hayden, a Conservative, at first 
favored the Colorado River Compact, 
but latterly has declared that Arizona 
rights are not fully secured in the 
bills that have been introduced in 
Congress seeking national construc- 
tion of river works. 

Mr. Cameron’s position on the 
river situation has not been stated, 
though he has shown some favor in 
debates toward the Arizona High 
Line Association, which hopes to 
build a dam at Bridge Canyon that 
is planned to raise water 825 feet 
for diversion through a 90-mile tun- 
nel. He lately was dispossessed by 
the General Land Office of 18 placer 
claims, covering dam sites in the 


1Grand Canyon; and business associ- 


ates have been called before Arizona 
and Nevada federal courts in connec- 
tion with placer filings made for 25 
miles on the river channel, with in- 
clusion of the Black and Boulder 
Canyon Dam sites. 


DUBILIER CONDENSER & RADIO 


Dubilier Condenser & Radio Corpora- 
tion reports for eight months ended Feb. 
28 profit of $280,964 after allowances for 
property taxes, depreciation, reserves and 
adjustments amounting to $103,188. Net 
sales were $1,451,175. Current assets as 
of Feb. 28, 1926, were $1,015,093; current 
liabilities, $39,485; net working capital, 
$975,608. 


; 


“THE SPANISH SPIKE” 
IS THE NEW HEEL ON | 

WOMEN’S FOOTWEAR 
Spring Styles of Striking Color 


Designs and Present Many 
Bizarre Effects 


HAVERHILL, Mass., March 29 (/P) 
—Milady will wear this spring step- 
in pumps or strap slippers of strik- 
ing color designs and contrasting 
overlaid trimmings, with the highest 
heel in history. This announcement 
has come from Haverhill shoe manu- 
facturers who have just completed 
3,000,000 pairs of shoes for the 
Haster trade. 

The new heel, called “the Spanish 
Spike,” runs from two to two and 
one-half inches in height. It origin- 
ated in the motion pieture colony at 
Hollywood and, according to the 
makers, marks the passing of the 
low, flat heel so popular for-the past 
few years. 

Keen competition is said to have 
resulted in the creation of original 
developments in styles. Many bizarre 
effects in women’s footwear will be 
seen this spring, the principal colors 
being blonde; gray and parchment, 
with contrasting applique ornamen- 
tations sewed to the slipper. One 
striking development is the demand 
for snake skin of gray, blonde or 
parchment with pastel shades of 
green or old blue trimmings. 

In anticipation of a heavy de- 
mand, the manufacturers here have 
increased the volume of their output 
to the highest point in five years. 

Styles for summer footwear are ex- 
pected to follow closely the spring 
fashions with an increasing demand 
for white slippers. 


AUTOGIRO FLYING.COMPANY 
By Cable from Monitor Bureat 


LONDON, March 29 — A British 
company has been formed under the 
title of the Cierva Auto Giro Company 
for the development of the autogiro 
flying machine, which was so success- 
fully demonstrated by Capt. F. Court- 
ney last October. A number of ma- 
chines are now being built both for 
the Air Ministry and for the com- 


pany. 


——— 


tions in furnitur 


A Fierce. § pirit of Liberty 


according to Burke, was the outstanding char- 
acteristic of the American colonists; and it is 
still the dominant passion in our national life. 


To one who has studied our American tradi- 
and architecture, there is 
nothing more thrilling than the patriotie fervor 
of our early Republic expressed in these carv- 
ings of the symbol of American freedom. 


Accurate reproductions in Danersk Furni- 
ture—made in our New England workshops— 
typify our care for historic details of design in 
furniture for banks, offices.and institutions, On 
display at our salesrooms. 


DANERSK FURNITURE 
Erskine-DanrortH CorporaTION 
383 Madison Avenue, New York City 
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Business travel is a pleasure 


“lo Atlanta 
and New Orleans 


Just one business day to Atlanta or 


New 


Orleans, and it is a day of inter- 


esting scenery and comfortable travel, 
as the new and especially built all-Pull- 
man equipment rolls along the smooth 


roadbed of the Southern 


Crescent Limited 


ilway. 


New York — New Orleans 


Ly. 
4“ 
66 


The northbound Crescent 
leaves New Orleans 1 
arri New York (H 

) 11:51 A. M., P 
Station 11:50 A. M. 
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Limited 
P.M 


‘Tere 


For reservationsand tickets applytoc 


R. H. De 
H. UTTS 


Agent 


Bou ailway 
152 West pom y Coren New York 
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COMMUNISTS 
WEN TN PARIS 
“Radicals ‘and Socialists 


Switch Their Votes in 
Election to Reds 


By SISLEY HUDDLESTON 
% - By Special Cable 
PARIS, March:.29—It would be 
easy to exaggerate the significance 
of the election of two authentic Com- 
munists to Parliament in the Paris 
by-election. Here it is anticipated 


that the result will be taken abroad 
as an evidence that Paris ,and 
France are going Red. In the coun- 
try itself the Bolshevist victory, 
which is undoubtedly important, will 
be misunderstood and it will help 
to give a swing in a revolutionary 
direction. 

Aristide Briand’s position, already 
precarious, is rendered extremely 
difficult. The franc will probably 
suffer. Moderate . politicians. are 
greatly discouraged and begin to 
wonder whether the franc has not 
involved itself inextricably in pol- 
itics, oblivious of the urgent realities, 
and nothing more can be done to 
prevent the threatened débacle. 

But these gloomy views are not 
altogether justified. Edouard Her- 
riot and Léon Blum may have made 

a tactical blunder in causing their. 
 Seacalg of Radicals and Socialists to 
vote Communist, but they have not 
therefore really become Communist. 


Political Combination 
The whole business is purely a 
matter of political combination. On 
the first ballot, the Conservative 
‘candidates in a constituency which 


comprises the third of Paris obtained 
roughly 47,000 votes and the Com- 
munists 37,000. The Socialists ob- 
tained 15,000 and the Radicals 11,000. 
Thereupon for the purpose of the 
second ballot, the Socialists with- 
drew in favor of the Communist, and 
the Radicals advised the electorate 
to vote for the Communists. One 
thing is certain, that the former Bloc 
des Gauches was hopelessly beaten 
and the Conservatives would have 
won the victory had not i Radicals 
and Socialists decided that it was 
better to help the Communists win 
than to allow the Conservatives to 
triumph. 

The Communists will exploit the 
election, as they are entitled to do. 
but the Radicals and Socialists are 
busily pointing out that it is not 
really a Communist victory, but a 
Fascist defeat. They profess that 
danger exists on ‘the Right, but not 
on the Left. They assert that ‘it is 
perfectly safe to give momentary en- 
couragement to the Bolsheviki, if 
they thus discourage the Fascists. 


The Loan by Radicals 
‘A large proportion’ of the 63.256 


 -yotes cast for Red extremists against: 


61,718 for the Conservatives is 
merely a Radical loan'in special cir- 
cumstances: The peril of this policy 
is not only that it will be misinter- 


vide @ momentum to Communism. 
There is a natural inclinatiqn to be 
on the winning side. 

Quotidien explains that the threat 
of Fascism is more immediate than 
the threat of Sovietism. Paris has 
not pronounced for Lenin but against 
Mussolini. It confesses also that the 


discontent with parliamentary incom- 
petence. 

On the other hand, the Echo de 
Paris describes the result as treason 
and declares that M. Herriot has 
committed the crime of delivering a 
section of Paris to the Communists, 
and that the Socialists and Radicals 
are unchaining forces which will 
sweep them away. The truth appears 
to be that the consequences of this 
political strategy will not be far- 
reaching. A general election seems 
in any case inevitable before long. 


GERMANY TO ACCEPT 
LEAGUE INVITATION 


—_————s 


By Special Cable 

BERLIN, March 29—The German 
Cabinet is expected to accept the 
League of Nations’ invitation to ap- 
point a member of the committee 
for investigating the possibilities of 
changing the composition of the 
League Council, on condition either 
that the German delegate has the 
right to vote or no voting takes 
place, as the Government does not 
wish the German member to act as 
a mere observer. Dr. Ashmann, Ger- 
man: Consul-General at Geneva, is 
mentioned in Foreign Office circles 
here as the possible German. candi- 
date for-this post, but so far nothing 
had been decided. 

Whether Germany can be admitted 
to the League hefore the beginning 
of next year is still-regarded here 
as doubtful, in view of Brazil’s con- 
tinued opposition, but the hope never- 
theless is entertained that Brazil may 
yet have a change of attitude when 
the new committee has made its 
suggestions. 


RETAILERS NOT HIT BY 
FRENCH TURNOVER TAX 


PARIS, March 29 (4)—Debate on 
the new financial project will begin 
in the Chamber of Deputies tomor- 
row, under an-agreement reached to- 
day by the Premier, Aristide Briand. 
the Finance Minister, M. Peret and 
the Chamber’s Finance Committee. 

The committee voted,.15 to 10, that 
the increase in the business turn- 
over tax, which has been a stumbling 
block all along, should not be applied 
to retailers but only to wholesalers, 
and “semi-wholesalers,” for whom 


cent.’ It also increased the tax on 
wines and mineral waters 5 centimes 
per liter. 


ROYAL ACADEMY SELECTION 
By Cable from Monitor Bureau 


LONDON, March 27—The first of 
16,000 entries for the Royal Academy 
-Exhibition, which opens on May 3, 
have been received, Two selection 
committees next Wednesday will be- 
gin the task of choosing 2000 of the 


preted, but will unquestionably pro- 


best paintings and sculptures. 


Parisians wished to express their 


the rate is raised from 1% to 2 per’ 


Looks somal Like an Irish Jaunting: & Car 


ITALIANS HOLD 


Fascist Anniversary Gener- 
ally Observed—Cabinet 
Ministers Take Part 


Bu Special Cable 
ROME, March 29—The seventh an- 
niversary of the foundation. of the 
first Fascist section was celebrated 


throughout Italy as a national event. 
All the forces of Fascism and So- 
cialism held imposing reviews in the 
chief cities. All the members of 
the Government, with the exception 
of the Prime Minister, Benito Mus- 
solini, were absent from Rome, be- 
ing sent to the provinces to take 
part in local ceremonies. Signor 


| 


Mussolini wearing a black shirt in- 
spected the Rome legions and ad- 
dressed a stirring speech, reviewing 
the rapid rise of Fascism from a 
small group of patriots to a strong 


} party, which, after a bloodless revo- 


lution, overthrew the existing rul- 
ing class. Looking. backward on the 
work done in the past four years, 
when problems of the greatest mag- 
nitude had been solved, Signor Mus- 
solini stated that his conscience was 
calm, since he had only done his 
duty. Fascism had its dark days 
like other revolutions had, but com- 
plete victory had been gained -by 
Fascismo in its struggle with op- 
position. 


They had, proceeded the Premier; 


been quite indifferent to what was 


said and published about Fascism 


BIG CELEBRATION: 


it was natural 
which represented “democ- 
racy, liberalism, freemasonry, and 
plutocracy without. a coutnry,”’ 
should oppose Fascism. “These. an- 
tagonists to Fascism,” he continued, 
“will have to follow the pathway 
marked by Fascism. If they desire to 
survive they must put an end to 
gossipy parliamentarism, give the 
executive greater power to rezulate 


abroad; 
forces 


‘the relations of Capital and Labor on 


Fascist lines. 

“You must work hard, be disci- 
plined,” concluded the Duce, “for 
when the moment comes to reap the 
fruits, you must be ready to respond 
to the call of destiny: It is good to 
live, but also to die under the 
shadow of Fascist standards.” 

ROME, March : 29 (P. —In the course 
of his address in the Vi laslori Hip- 
podrome on the occasion. 0° the vele- 
bration of the seventh anniversary 
of the birth of Fascismo, Benito 
Mussolini said: 

“To the responsible etements of 
foreign nations may we say: you 
must also pass. through. the sam: 
process as we. If you want to live 
you must do awav with loquacious 
parliamentism; you. must give the 
authority .. the exccutive’ power. If 
yor wan’ to live you must face the 
most serious .problem -of this cen- 
tury, that of re.atic » between capi- 
tal and. labor—the problem which 
Facism has solved by plainly placing 
capital and labor on the same level.” 
TEXAS OLL PRODUCERS 

960 


AUSTIN, March 29—Though oil 
compnaies operated in Texas in 1925 and 
reported production to the state comp- 
troller of public accounts, six companies 
produced 44 per. cent or 61.433.650 bar- 
rels, comnared with 138.065,025 for all 
companies. Sevcnteen produced 1,000,000 
barrels or mos, 
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A Stylish Turn-Out of a Peaceful Era Is This Two-Wheeled Gig That Was in One Family for More Than 50 Years, Now 
Owned by David A. Merrill of Roslindale, Mass. 


enw -— — =. ee 


‘One Hoss Shay’s’ 
Big Brother Found 


Se 


Old-Time .Gig to Be Added 
to Henry Ford. s Collection 


Henry Ford will soon have the op- 
portunity of placing in one of his 
ancient barns in Sudbury an old-time 
gig. which could well be reckoned as 


brother to the famous 
Shay.” 


David A. Merrill of Roslindale has, 
evidence of its antiquity. 


with 14 spokes. 

This lofty old trundler was owned 
many years ago by Edward Whitte- | 
more of West Roxbury, having been | 


Whittemore family property for a! wegian flag was hoisted. 
round half-century. While the dec- | 


ades whirled around on their 10- 
spoke cycles, this ancient gig stood 
all but forgotten in the Truesdale 
stables, when it was snapped up by 
Mr. Merrill, who is to offer it to Mr. 
Ford for his old-time New England 
village collection. 


NEW JERSEY BEACHES 
ASK OIL REFUSE CURB 


ASBURY PARK, N. 
(Spec'al) — Mayors of New Jersey 
shodre municipalities have just in- 
dorsed the proposal of a committee 
of the New York. Legislature that 
the Federal Government be-asked to 
call an international conference of 
maritime nations to 
ures to curb 


J.. March 29 


A Shawmut Office 
At 265 Huntington “venue 


We have today opened an office at the above addtess, to 
be known as our 


HUNTINGTON AVENUE OFFICE 


To those who are in business or are living in the vicinity, 
we offer the same courteous and prompt treatment which 
is available at all of our offices. 


We shall be glad to welcome here, also, any of our present 
customers for whom this location may be more convenient. 


~ 


THE NA@2ON A L 


wmut Ban 


Main Office: 40 Water Street, Boston 


"sib ellen Square Office: 
$42 Commonwealth Avenue: 


Bowdoin Square Office: 
44 Cambridge Street 


Reach hvielis Office: 
69 Deaee Street 


“One-Hoss | 
It is believed to have been | 
built more than a century ago, and! 


discuss meas- | 
polluiion of ocean 


waters by oil refuse from ships. The | 


legislative committee, in recom- 
mending the international confer- 
ence, made other suggestions for 
the control of sources responsible 
for pollution of waters. 

Mayor C. E. F. Hetrick of this city 
said such a conference should be 
called promptly. “Considerable dam- 
age already has resulted from pollu- 
tion of ocean waters by oil refuse 
dumped overboard from ships,” he 
said. “The only way the beaches of 
the north Jersey coast; enjoyed by 
thousands of persons each year, can 
be safeguarded from this menace is 
by co-ordinated international effort.” 


NEW PARKWAY LINK 
ADVISED IN NEW YORK 


Special from Monitor Bureau 
NEW YORK, March 29—An addi- 


Mexico Needs Helping Hand, 


Not Guns, Is 


Bishop’s View 


Tennessee Churchman 


Advises Using Money 


Spent on Border Defense for Education 


— —_— ee ee Cee 


INDIANAPOLIS, March 25 (Spe- 
cial Correspondence) —Helping hands 
instead of- guns for Mexico was the 
plea of Bishop: Wilbur P. Thirkield 
of the Chattanooga (Tenn.) area of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, in 
an address here recently before 1500 | 


tional, more direct and scenic motor | 


driveway, connecting Grand 
course with Westchester 
has been recommended by Jpseph V. 


Con-_ 
County, | 


McKee, president of the Board of | 


Aldermen, in a_ letter 


to ‘Henry | 


Bruckner, president of Bronx Bor-| 


ough., 
way bureau are engaged in mapping | 
out the road. 

The proposed driveway would in- 


whose engineers in the high- | 


volve a cost of approximately $500,- | 


000 for property to be acquired, ac- | 
McKee’s estimate. | 
the bulk of the route to be traversed | 


cording to Mr. 


lying across city-owned land. If ap- 
proved, it will extend from the pres- 
ent northern terminus of Grand Con- 
course at Mosholu Parkway, through 
one privately owned block to Van 
Cortlandt Park and through the park | 
to the city limit, a distance of two, 
miles. 


| 


ITALIAN DIRIGIBLE 
HANDED TO" NORWAY | 


By Special Cuble 
ROME, 


March 29—The Italian diri-! 


“i ble which is to fly to the North Pole | 
aas been handed to the representa- | 
Lives of the Aero Club of ‘Norway. | 
The ceremony was rendered the more | 


It is eight ‘interesting by the presence of Benito) 
feet high with two wheels equipped | Mussolini, 
| Mr. Ellsworth. When the Italian flag 


Captain Amundsen, and | 
was lowered, a company of Italian| 


airmen presented arms, while a simi- 


‘lar honor was paid when ihe Nor-| 


The air- 


ship, now named the Norge, is leaving | 


2arly in —n 


APPLE EXPORTS DECREASE 


WASHINGTON, March 29 (&)—Ex- | 
.ports of boxed 


apples from the 
United States, Commerce Department 
figures show, fell from 6,718,782 


boxes in 1924 to 4,922,140 last yer, | 
while values declined from $15,793.,- 


601 to $12,787,495. 
also decreased, 
amounting to 


Barreled apples 
exports in 1925 
1,706,916 


1,880.715 valued at $8,547,442. Com- 


mercial apple production increased, | 
the 1925 figure being 31,909,000 -bar- | 
3,000 the | 


rels, as compared with 28,06 
year before. The Stste of Michigan 
led ail others, with New York sec- 
ond, Michigan and Idaho tied for 
third place. 


“Huntington Avenue Office: 
265. Huntington, Avenue 


barrels | 
worth $8,275,585, as compared with | 


tChoy| 
= 


FREDERICK MADDISON: “With 
a adrv America having’ sane | 
views of economics, I believe the 
next few vears will be a testing | 
time for Great Britain.” | 


<> 


WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE: 
“With that amendment (wealth | 
censcription) staring would-be | 
profiteers in the face. they 
would not be so free to vell their 
heads off to. bring on a war.” 


<—~, 
th 


REPRESENTATIVE TABER: 

. “Is it not better to take care of 
our needs instead of taking care 
of our Fy 


| 


imaginations?’ P 


-<“ 
~ 


” 


JOHN. E. WHITE: 
that .which might 
isnt, why worry 
about it?” 


“So long as 
have been 
your head 


PATTYE HORN: 
selves, today’s children will 
eventually turn to the church. 
I hope it will prove adequate.” 


“True to them- 


a 


tries. 
Into Mexico, we drop back two cen- 
| turies. 
| beggar 
| Mexico 


young people of the church. Bishop 
Thirkield served as resident bishop 
in Mexico from 1920-1924. 


“The United States is in no more 
danger from Mexico than from Can- 
ada,” he said. “Along 3000 miles of 
Canadian border, there is not a single 
fort or mounted gun trained toward 
Canada. Yet, along the 1800 miles 
of Mexican borderland there are 13 
forts or armed camps with 8500 sol- 
diers and many, many guns trained 
on Mexico. 


“Would it not be better to use the 
money necessary for the upkeep of 
those forts and the army on the 
Mexican border for schools where 
Mexicans could be educated and sent 
| back to their country with the right 
kind of feeling in their heart? The 
border could be well policed by 
Civilian officers. The Mexican Gov- 
ernment has expressed its willing- 
ness to go half way and remove the 
army it has across the border if the 
| United States will do likewise. 

“Standing out indelibly against 400 
years of history in Mexico is the 
word ‘gold.’ Mexico was settled by 
Spaniards seeking gold, while the 
| United States was settled by Pil- 
grims seeking God. This difference 
'in purpose accounts in some measure 
for the difference in the two coun- 
When we go across the border 


Mexico has been termed a 
sitting on a bag of gold. 
a country immeasurably 
rich in natural resources, yet pov- 


is 


po is everywhere. 


“There are eight or nine millions 


of Mexican peons living in the ut- 
|most squalor. 
'mud without sunshine or proper ven- 
_tilation. Their clothing consists prin- 
| cipally 
' rimmed hats, and cloths thrown over 
'the shoulder. 


They have huts of 


of cotton pajamas, broad- 


Disease stalks up and 


‘down just acress the border from the 


ORADO TAFT: “The Parthenon 
is a miracle of skill, so amezing | 
that our age cannot grasp its | 
perfection: our present - day | 
civilization does not speak the 
same language.” 


a 


‘OVERNOR MOORE: 
would be as much inter 
Stories of constructive 
as we are in sensation, 
more successful.” 


<or*. ee 
‘sted in 
e* ‘OL 


$a be 


| over 


| United States. 

“Conditions are improving in 
Mexico. An era of peaceful evolu- 
tion has taken place. Under Obregon 
and Calles, the armaments have beén 


/cut and the money used for schools. 


do we find two-thirds of 
children in Mexico without 


No longer 
ithe 


school accommodations. 


“Prohibition is making progress in 
Mexico, and is bound to win. Nearly 
10,000 missionaries are distributed 
the country. There is more 


es 
~~ 


R SEFTON BRANCKER: 
transportation will be a bigger 
factor in establishing friend- 
ships and understanding; be- 
tween peoples of Europe than 
any other activity.” 


“Air 


— 
— 


| banditry in the United States in a 
' Single week than in Mexico in a 
year. I have tmaveled all over the 
country of Mexico on foot, horseback, 
'and by train, and have never been 
| molested. 

| “The United States should not 
| overlook Mexico because the coun- 


Ud. KE. NOYES: “Starting a cold 
motor will be assisted, and strain 
on the battery relieved, by hold- 
ing out the clutch.” 


try 
'treated in a true neighborly spirit. 
| The people of the country are grate- 
ful 
does for 


is so close. Mexico should be 


for whatever the United States 
them.” 
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NOVEL WIRING 
IDEA UTILIZED 
IN NEW SET 


Cable Includes Low Poten- 
tial as Well as Bat- 
tery Leads 


/ 


A receiver is just appearing on 
the market that is worthy of com- 
ment for one particular feature, if 
no other, and that is a wiring 
scheme that is the most ingenious 
we have ever seen in the home- 
built radio field. The idea of the 
harness connected directly to the 
set instead of binding :posts is car- 
ried one step farther, and all wir- 
ing except high potential leads is 
included in the same harness. 

This makes the wiring very easy 
by the use of a color chart and 
photographs, and a set may be as- 
sembled completely within a few 
hours from the time the kit arrives. 
Of course, with this method one is 
more or less limjted to using the 
exact parts and specially drilled 
panels if the cable leads are to fit, 
but it is an interesting departure in 
the home-built line. The eircuit is 
sponsored by McMurdo Silver and 
Laurence Cockaday and is of the 
usual one-stage tuned R. F. re- 
generative detector and two-stage 
audio type, which has become so 
popular since the introduction of 
the Browning-Drake receiver by this 
paper in June, 1924. 

The assembled wiring harness 
simplifies the wiring to a point where 
anyone can assemble the receiver in 
a comparatively short time. All low 
potential leads, including battery 
connections, are contained in the 
cable, so that it is merely necessary 
to take it, compare the color of the 
leads with the diagrams and connect 
the ones of a given length and pro- 
jecting from the cable at certain 
places, to the instrument terminals 
as marked in the photographs and 
drawings. 

‘The high potential leads for the 
grid and plate circuits of the RF am- 
plifier and detector are separate from 
the cable but supplied with it, cut to 
length with the ends scraped and 
tinned, Thus the wiring is merely 
a process of pushing the cable ends 
through the baséboard and either 
soldering them to instrument lugs 
or tightening them under instrument 
binding post nuts so that soldering is 
not a vital necessity. The cable 
method of wiring is extremely 
efficient in that all low potential leads 
are grouped in one harness and, as a 
result, coupling to undesired parts 
of the circuit is reduced to a prac- 
tical minimum. 

In designing this set one of the first 
conditions desired was that of wave- 
length flexibility, in order that the 
system which consists of a stage of 
tuned radio frequency amplification, 
‘a regenerative detector and two 
stages of audio amplification, might 
operate satisfactorily at any wave- 
length from 50 to 1890 meters, thus 

_taking in all American and most 
foreign stations. 
Single Control 


A single dial controls all wave- 
lentgth adjustment or tuning, thus 
simplifying the operation of the re- 
‘ceiver. This feature is accomplished 

- through the use of two standard con- | 
densers so designed that they lock 
into each other and thus permit of 
control from a single dial. 


A complete list of parts for this 
set is printed below. The construc- 
tional details are very simple and 
complete photographs and charts 
may be ebtained from the dealers 
carrying the parts specified. 


P—1 Bakelite front panel, 7x18x. 

Q—1 Bakelite sub-panel, 6%x17x%. 

U—1 Belden S-C wiring harness, 
complete with all leads. 

C-D—2 Thordarson power 
formers—No. 220R. 

‘E-F—2 Silver-Marshall .00035 SLF 
condensers—No., 316. 

A-B—1 each Silver- Marshall 110A 
and 114A coils (190-550 meters). 
. A-B—2 sockets for above coils—No. 
15. 

O—1 Centralab Radiohm, 25,000 ohm 
—No. 25MSR. 

R1-R2-R3-R4—4.~ Silver.- Marshall 
UX tube sockets—No. 510. 

E-F—1 Silver-Marshall vernier dial 
—No. 801. 

N—1 Silver-Marshall compensating 
condenser—No. 340—.000025. 

$1-S2—1 Silver-Marshall 
mounting brackets—No.. 540. . 

K—l1 Yaxley 6-ohm rheostat—No. 
16K. 
egg Yaxley 2-spring jack—No. ' 


trans- 


(pair) 


-M2—1 Yaxley 1-spring jack—No. 1. 

. L—1 Yaxley battery switch—No. 10. 

I—1 Polymef .00015 mica condenser 
with leak clips. 

G—1 Polymet .002 mica condenser. 

H—1 Polymet .005 mica condenser. 

J—1 Polymet 2-megohm grid leak. 

12. %-inch 6-32 rounhead brass 
screws. 

§ %-inch 6-32 roundhead brass 


_ screws. 

4 1-inch 6-32 flat head brass screws. 
_ 24 6-32 brass nuts. 

After the set has been completed 
a single tube should be put in a 

_ socket, all the batteries having been 
connected, taking care to see that 
its pin lines up over the line between 
the “P” and “G” marks on the socket 
Shell. If the rheostat is turned just 

barely on, and the’ battery switch 
turned to the right, the tube will 
light if connections are correct. 

If the tube lights properly, and its 
brilliancy varies with adjustment of 
the rheostat, the three remaining 
tubes should be put in their sockets. 
If a power tube—UX112 or UX120— 
is used, it goes in socket “R4.” For 
UX199 tubes, the rheostat should be 

‘just -barely .turned, while for 
UX201As’ it should have the indicat- 
ing arrow point to the right. The 


loudspeaker may be plugged into; 


er of the jacks. 
¢@ antenna should consist of a 
single wire about 70 to 100 feet lon 
connected to post “A-1” or “A-2” o 
coil ‘socket “‘A.”- An indoor antenna 
‘can be used, with a decrease‘in sensi- 
tivity, however. The. ground, con- 
nected to whichever post—‘A-1” or 
- “&-2”—was not used for the antenna, 
-ghould congist of a wire run to a 
_ well-scraped water, steam, or gas 
Wh | 

en aimane 1" 2 trying the set, con- 

is set at zero (left), and 

fy sepia yolume knob at zero (left), then 


el 


. F the selector dial is rotated, local 


E _ stations, if operating, will be. heard. 
eae ew etortinity of the set may be 
53 usting th the 
rotor of coil “ When 


its axis is at right angles to that of 
the outside tube, selectivity will be 
greatest. Once set, this adjustment 
may be ignored. 

To tune in distant stations, the 
volume control must -be turned to 
the right nearly all the way. Then, 
if the selector is retarded, squeals 
will be heard if stations are operat- 
ing. If no squeals are heard,’ the 


rotor coil “B” must be adjusted: with 


the fingers. Generally, if the rotor 
and stator axis coincide, the receiver 
will oscillate, with consequent 
squeals when stations are tuned in. 
This squealing may be stopped by 
retarding the volume knob to the 
point where a sjueal just ceases and 
the intelligible signal is heard. This 
is the most sensitive position of the 
volume knob, and will vary slightly 
for the different settings of the selec- 
tor. Should, on some fairly weak 
station—say, one just giving good 
loudspeaker volume—two points be 
noticed on the selector dial at which 
the statio may b. heard, separated 
by about a degree or two this, con- 
dition mav be r:medied by adjusting 
“N” in small steps, which will cause 
the two points to merge. Should it 
by any chance cause the points to 
separate, then the ganging of con- 
densers “E” and “F” must: be al- 
tered. This is done by causing “F”’ 
to lag behind “E.” The adjustment 
is made by relocking the shafts by 
means of the set screws in “F.” 
Readjusting “N” will, under this new 
condition, cause the two points at 
which a station is heard, to merge 
rather than separate. This is a 
trouble seldom encountered in prac- 
tice. The diagram with a circuit 
discussion will be run in a few days. 


Tonight's Radio Programs Will Be Found 
on Page 4B 


Evening Features 


FOR TUESDAY, MARCH 30 
EASTERN STANDARD TIME 


PWX, Havana, Cuba (400 Meters) 


8 :30-—G. E. concert. 9:15—Talk, “Car- 
nival of April 4” (Spanish). 9:25—Dance 
music. 10:10—Talk, “Carnival of April 
4” (English). 10:20—G. E. concert. 


CKAC, Montreal, Que. (411 Meters) 

7 p. m.—Safety League talks. 7 :15— 
Dinner hour from the Windsor Hotel. 
8 :15—specialty. 10:30—Harold Leonard's 
“Red Jackets.” 

CKCL, Toronto, Ont. (357 Meters) 


7 p. m.—Musical. hour.. 8—Book re- 
view, Muriel Brewster. 8:15—-Sandy Mac- 
Donald and Margaret Taylor, Scottish 
songs. 9—Sandy MacDonald. 9:30—Hour 
of music. 10:30—Dance orchestra. 11:30 
—Radio Four, male quartet. 


WEEI, Boston, Mass. (348 Méters) 

6 p. m.—Events of the day. 6:15—Mu- 
‘sicale. 6:45—Big Brother Club.:. 7:3 

Radio Musical News Review. 8—From 
New York—Male quartet. 8:30—Twins. 
§—Hour of entertainment. 10—Musicale. 
10:30—Vincent Lopez and his orchestra. 


WBZA and WBZ, Boston-Springfield, 
Mass. (242 and 883 Meters) 

: m.—Lenox Ensemble. 7:15— 
Orchestra aioe the direction of “‘Bob”’ 
Patterson. 7:30—Fourth of a series of a 
course in journalism to be given by Ed- 
ward E. Whiting of the Boston Herald 
under the auspices of the Massachusetts 
University Extension Division. 8—Ex- 
cerpts from the unknown opera “Oblio” 
by Brogi, presented: by the Ivella Quar- 
tet, composed of Mrs. E. B. Heywood, 
soprano; Beatrice Fairbanks, contralto; 
March Thatcher, tenor; O. Lester Stock- 
well, bass, assisted by Daniel Devens, 


baritone, and Rupert Henry Whitcomb, 
composer-pianist. -8:45—Max Zides with 


| ports. 


his. ukulele. 9:30—Piano recital by 
Kathleen Delehanty. 10—Weather re- 
10: 3—WBZ Radio Movie. Club 
under the direction of George Fecke. 


WGY, Schenectady, N. Y. (380 Meters) 
6:30 p. m.—Dinnuer program by Porter 
E. Potts’ ton Curler Orchestra, Sche- 
nectady, N. Y. 7:30—Talk, “How News- 
papermen Cover the State Legislature,”’ 
by Percy B. Scott, Albany correspondent 
| of the United Press. 7:45—Marine Band 
program from Washington. 8:30—Pro- 
gram in connection with the annual 
banquet of the Pittsfield section of the 
American Institute of Electrical En- 
gineers, radiocast' from Wendell Hotel, 
Pittstield, Mass. 10—“Grand ‘Tour— 
Devonshire and Cornwall,” from New 
York. 10: 30—Asia “lub Orchestra: 


WEAF, New York City (492 Meters) 

4 to 12 p. m.—Dinner music;* Louis 
Caton, tenor; Columbia University 
French course; Gena Branscombe, ome 
of a series of half- hours with Americ 
composers; Metropolitan Male Cho 
Meyerhoff Quartet and Alice Godillot. 
soprano will assist in_ this program ; 
“Twins;” “Eveready: Hour;’ Vincent 
Lopez and his Orchestra; Ross Gorman 
and his Orchestra e 


WJZ, New York City (455 Meters) 

7 p. m.—Frank Dole, “French Bull- 
dog.’ 7:18—Helen Davis, banjoist; Syd- 
ney Koppell, pianist. 7:30 — United 
States Marine Band. 8:30—The Deltah 
Half Hour of Romance, “Gems of _Ro- 
mance.” 10—"“‘Devonshire and Corn- 
wall,” the grand tour.’ 10:30—William 
Ballyn, sea songs. 10:45—George Ol- 
sen’s Pennsylvania orchestra. 
WMCA, New York City (841 Meters) 

6 p. m.—O!cott Vail and his McAlpin 
string chieanate: 6730—Parody orches- 
tra. %7—Twin Oaks orchestra. 7:30-- 
Lulu Quinn Weyant, uke with songs. 


7:50—Uncle Bunny. 8—Pace Inatitute 


| program. 8 :30—Poslam entértainers. 9:15 
|— Palmer 


pen lesson. 9:30 — Radio 
9 :45—“‘How to. Drive an Auto- 
by Harry Rainess. 10—Creole 
10:30—Tango orchestra. 11— 


| Franks. 
| mobile,” 
| Follies. 


| Ernie Golden and his McAlpin orches- 


tra. 12—McAlpin entertainers. 


WPG, Atlantic City, N. J. (800 Meters) 

6:30 p. m.—Last minute news flashes. 
6 :45—Fifteen-minute organ: recital (re- 
quest selections), Arthur Seott Brook; 7— 
Morton dinner music.  7:30—Elks Home 
dinner dance music: Bert -Esterow, 
director. 8—Ethel Rattay Fowler's 
Fashion -Flashes. 8 :15—Cecile’ Steiner, 
violin; Margaret Irwin, piano, assisted 
by Lester Jackson, tenor. 8:45—Spanish 


program : Estelle Newman, reader; 
Rose Newman, soprano; Anasay Bank, 
dancer. 9—Chalfonte-Haddon dual trio. 
10—Traymore dance orchestra: Clar- 
ence Dougherty, director. 10:30—Karl 
Bonawitz, popular and classic piano re- 
cital. 11—Dance orchestra: Eddie Mc- 
Knight, director. 
wir, Philadelphia, Pa. (08 Meters) 
205 m.—Monte Cross, /“Oldtimer.” 


Pp. 
6: 15—Neison Maples and his Ss. S. Levia- 
than Orchestra. 6:45—United.States De- 
partment of Agriculture, livestock and 
produce market reports. 7—Uncle: Wip's 
roll call; 
—Dramutic reviews, by Elliott Lester, 
dramatic critic of WIP. 8:15—‘‘Olivét to 
Calvary.” Maunder’s Cretores. . given. by 


a i, Mil fe ae te ee ot cae a NR et i l,l ee 


Just Received 


Browning-Drake Receivers : 


The NEW. Five-Tube Resistance . 
Coupled ad i 2 i latest develop- . 
t of the 


BROWNING-DRAKE CORP. 


KELVIN-WHITE CO. 
112 State Street, Boston 


songs by Margaret Keenan. 8}: 


— 


42 8 


es He 
8 o o4 


Two Views of the S-C Receiver Are Shown.. 


The Bottom View Shows How the Cable Carries the Wiring, the Necessary 


Leads Projecting Out at Intervals Much Like the Branches of a Tree. 


the senior choir of the Siloam M. .E. 
Church, H. Raymond Johnson, ‘musical 
director. William H. Wieble, organist ; 
Isaac Foster, tenor; Dane Phile, bari- 
tone; 9:15—Features from the Penn.Ath 
letic Club. 10:30—Pagoda Orchéstra; 
Charles Verna, director. 
WCAT, Philadelphia, Pa. (278 Meters) 
7:30 p. m.—Instrumental Trio, Stephen 
Knopf.  aeasia 8—The Theater Digest, 
by A. Lipschutz. 8:10—The Three Broth- 
ers. 8:25—Peter Ricci, baritone; Virginia 
Klein, pianist. 8: 45—Charles Higgins an‘ 
“Joe” Burke, song writers. 9—Robert 
Fraser, Gospel singer. 9:30—Esther Law 
rence’ and her players. 10:30—‘Billy”™ 
Hayes and his crchestra. 


WRC, - Washington, D. C. (469 Meters) 


7 p. m—‘“Show Shopping” by Leonard 
Hall. 7:10—Radio School of Interna- 
tional Relations. -7:3¢--Concert by the 
United States Marine Band Orchestra; 
Capt. W. H. Santelmann, leader. 9—‘“Tie 
Political Situation in Washington To- 
night,” by Frederic William Wile. 10:30 
W. Spencer Tupman and his Mayflower 
Orchestra: 

WBAL, Baltimore, Md. (246 Meters) 


6:30 p. m.—Program WBAL dinner or- 
chestra; Robert Iula, conductor. 7 :30— 
WBAL Male Quartet. 8’—Program: Celia 
Brace, violinist; George Bolek, pianist; 
James Wilkinson, baritone. 9—Program: 
United States Naval Academy Band; 
H. J. Peterman, director. 

KDKA, Pittsburgh, Pa. (309 Meters) 


6:30 p. m.—Dinner concert. 8—Stock- 
man-Farmer news and market periods 
with reports on all important live stock, 
grain, wool, cotton and produce markets. 
8: 15—University of Pittsburgh address, 
“Looking Inside the School,” talk No. 7: 
“Carrying the School to the Public,” hy 
F. W. gp wl director of university 
extension. division and director of the 
summer session of the University of 
Pittsburgh. 8:30—Sacred song  half- 
hour. 9:55—Time signals and weather 
forecast. 11:35—Concert. 

WGR, Buffalo, N. Y. (819 Meters) 

6:30 p. m.—Dinner music, Vincent 
Lopez Statler Orchestra. 8 to 11—Joint 
with station WEAF, New York City— 
Revelers, Twins, entertainment hour, 
Vincent Lopez*aind his orchestra. 

WEAR, Cleveland, O. (889 Meters) 

Pp. m.—Vaudeville and. music. 8— 
Diearain. 1 from WEAF. 8 :30—T wins from 
WEAF, 9—Eentertainers from WEAF. 
10—Studio ensemble. 10 :30— Vincent 
Lopez Orchestra trom WEAF. 11— 
Wormack’s Singing Syncopaters. 

WwWdJ, Detroit, Mich. 358 Meters) 

6 to 11 p. m.—Dinner music. Program 
from WEAF, New York. 


The SILVER-COCKADAY 
+TUBE SINGLE CONTROL 


KEE 


The famous Silver-Cockaday receiver 
is now offered exclusively-by Silver- 
Marshall, Inc., as a complete Arm- 
strong licensed kit, including all 
parts necessary to build this remark- 
able set in a few -hours’ time. 


Behind the S-C Receiver is the repu- 
tation of Popular dio—Laurence 
aday—McMurdo Silver. And 


=? &. 
luabs.—Polymet Mfg. Co.—Poster & 
: ~0.—Silver-Marshall, Inc.—Thordar- 
son Elec. Mfg." Co. —Yaxle 
and. the S-C’ Merchandising Co. 
What better guarantee could be de- 
Price 


' manded—or offered? 

No. 620 Kit 59 
‘Licensed under Armstrong -U. 'S. 
Patent No. 11113149., Manufactured 


by Tresco. . Exclusive distributing 
agents:* Silver-Marshall, Inc. 


See S-M Parts at your Dealers. 


SILVER-MARSHALL, Inc. 
864 W. Jackson Blvd., CHICAGO 


He Has ‘Complete 


711 Eighth Avenue 


COVERS ‘BANDS OF 50 10. 1800 METERS | 


“OOK UP. DOWN” - 


Special S-C Booklet contafnifig full details for building, 
ete, sent-on receipt of price, 25 cents. 


_ CHAS, W. DOWN 


Parts ‘in ‘Stock . 
hook-ups photos, 


7 


NEW YORK cry 


Mfg. Co.,* 4 


s4 


CENTRAL STANDARD TIME 

WCCO, St. Paul-Minneapolls, Minn, 

(417 Meters) 

5:30 p. m.—Children’s hour. 
¢ram by remote control from 
WEAF, New York. 7:30—Twins. 
Entertainment’ Hour. 
in ‘Minnesota, “Izaak Walton 
10—Weather report and closing 
markets. 10:05—Radio ‘drama, 


LB 


on the Stairs.’ - 
WMBB, Chieago, Il. 
7 to 8 p. m.—Trianon Ensemble, 

vieve Burnham, operatic soprano; 


(250 Meters) 


lawn Theater Orchestra, 
nik; Joe Warner, character 
Eddie Matts and Billie Donovan, 


lar program. 
WHT, Chieago, Il. 
6 p. m.—Dinner organ recital, 
ney. 
Loftis Diamond Quartet. 7:4 
features; Cinderella. Orchestra. 
Kitchen Klenzer Entertainers. 
Howard Sershon, tenor ; 
ganist; Jack Marshall, 
Jackson, popular soprano. 
hour of dance music. 
ports, Your Hour League with 
dents Pat Barnes and Al Carney. 
WEBH, Chicago, Ill, (870 Meters) 
5 p. m.—Children’s half hour. 
Oriole Orchestra, dinner concert; 


(400 Meters) 


pianist ; 


Oriole Marimba Band, 
9—News flashes. 


11—Oriole Orchestra, 


parno, 
numbers. 
cal bits. 
numbers ; 
pating Serenaders, songs; 
bone Duo, special numbers. 


7—Pro- 
Station 
a 
9 :30—“‘Outdoors 
League. 
grain 
“A Step 


Gene- 

in 
semi-classical operatic program. .9 to 11 
—Trianon Orchestra, Dell Lampe, Wood- 
Eugene Plot- 6 p 
songs ; 
Ox- 
ford Girls, Maxwell Treharne, in popu- 


Al Car- 6 
6 :40—Grayling’s String Trio. 6 :50— 
5—Studio 
9 :35— 
9 :50— 
Al Carney, or- 
Lillian 
10 :10—Half 
12—_Weather re- 
Presi- 


Petes 
Lydia 
Lochner, contralto, Kathryn Forbes, so- 
special 
9 :10—Musi- 
dance 
Bernard Weber, tenor; Synco- 
Oriole Trom- 


WLS, Chicago, Ill, (345 Meters) 


Supperbell program ; 
general weekly tonics: 
crops. Talk: 
Sun Shines or Not,” E. 
adviser, Sears-Roebuck 
Foundation. Talk: 
centrated Feeds,” Fred L, 
farm and market editor. 
discussion. Ford and Glenn. 


Petty, 


7—Lullaby time, Ford and Glenn. 
rMaurie Sherman’s Orchestra. 


WENR, Chicago, Ill. (266 Meters) 


m.—Daily dinner concert. 
program. “Pioneers.” 
vocal selections. . 
ing hour. 


WLW, Cineinnatl, O. (422 Meters) 


p. 
friend. 6:20—Talk on dogs by R. 
Davis. 
heart of Radio. 
and market reports. 


cinnati Conservatory of Music. 7:20 
Popular science lecture, ‘The 
California,’ by Willis T. 

30—‘‘Piano Memories, 


zek., 

“Why ( 
ties and Clubs,’ 
president of the University Y. M. 


10 to C ollege. " Topic: 


other days. 
tra; William C. Stoess, director. 
phony Orchestra, in a _ program 
Rudolph Friml. 10—Danec selections. 


— 


6 p. m.—Board of Trade market review. 
weather forecast; 
emergency hay 
“Making Hay Whether the | 
B. Heaton, farm 
Agric ultural 
“Next Season's Con- 
WLS 
Round table 
6 :40— 
Maurie Sherman’s College Inn dag “pd 
7 :15— 
7 :20-- 
Henry Purmort Eames in Elgar program. 


‘ Trice. 
Instrumental and vocal solos. 8—Popular 
Instrumental and 
%—Bible Institute even- 


m.—Norrine Gibbons and her a 


6: 30—Mary Barbara, the Sweet- | 
6 :50—Weather forecast 
7—Historical appre- 
ciation of music by Etelka Evans, Cin- 
Big Trees 
Sparhawk. 
” by the Crosley 
Pi: es" request lady, Mary Louise Weneo- 
-50—Third in a series of talks on 
“Fraterni- 
by Richard Brown, vice- 


8—-Old-time review of the Crosley Burnt 
Corkers, comedians and instrumentalists, 
in a potpourri of wit and mielodies of 
9—Concert program orches- 
Sym- 


SILVER COCKADAY 


QUICK Ss 


Complete 


S-C_ RE 


2 


your 


Morison’s will ship you 


after it is received. 


S-C BOOKLET 25c. 
Gives’ complete dcta 
on the S-C Receiver 


WHOLESALE 


And you will reccive the 
by the designers, without. substitution of any kind. 


ORISON 
Electrical Supply Ghne 


15 Bast 40th St., New York City 
Telephone: 


‘Single Control-AU! Wave Receiver” 


HRVICE 


on Mail 
Orders! 


Parts for the 


CEKIVER 


Licensed under Armstrong Patent 1,113,149 


Q.00 


order for S-C Parts within 24 hours 


exact parts called for 


Write to Morison’s 
for prices on other 
radio parts and ac- 
cessories you require. 


RETAIL 
Vanderbilt 6775 


| 
| 


| 


-WHAS, Louisville, K}. (400 Meters) 

7:30 to 9 p. m.—Concert by the Royal 
Peacock Orchestra from WHAS Exten- 
sion studio at the Kentucky Hotel; Con- 
tralto solos: M-: Edwin Horn; Three- 
minute thift talk; . Official Central 
Standard Time announced. 

WSM, Nashville, Tenn, (283 Meters 


7.p. m—WSM Bedtime Story inter- 
lude. $—-Pupils of Mr. and Mrs. Kenneth 
Rose of Ward-Belmont' College, will 
present program. 10—Program by String 
Quartet, pianists, and soloist. 

WSB, Atlanta, Ga. (428 Meters) 

8 p. m.—Lyon and King, de luxe con- 
cert. 10: 45—Program sponsored by Mrs. 
Charles Maddox.. 

KSD, St. Louls, Mo. (545 Meters) 

7 p. m—WEAF chain “Good Will” 

program, direct from New York. 


WDAF, Kansas City, Mo. (366 Meters) 


6 p. m.—Marketgram and weather 
forecast; Speaker under the auspices of 
the Good Roads Association of Greater 
Kansas City; Speaker under the aus- 
pices of the American Bankers’ Associa- 
tion. the Tell-Me-a-Story Lady; the 
Trianon Ensemble. 11:45—Anniversary 
program of WHB. ; 


WHO, Des Molnes, Ia. (526 Meters) 


7:30 p. m.—The Raleigh Quintet. 8— 
The Bedford Band of Bedford, la., 11— 
Corn Sugar Orchestra. 

sane Omaha, Neb. (526 Meters) 

6 m.—Hugo G. Heyn, xylophone; 
Emil. B.  sadtranm, piano. 6:50—Orches- 
tra. 9—De luxe. 10:10—Radio review, 
conducted by Neal Jones. 10:30—Herb 
Feierman and his orchestra of Omadala 
Dancing .Academy. 12—Rialto (theater) 
Alarm, 

WFAA, Dallas, Tex. (476 Meters) 

6:30 p. m.—“‘Jimmy’'s” Joys,’ orchestra. 
§:30—Musical recital by faculty of schooi 
of music, Southern Methodist University. 
Paul van Katwijk, dean. 11—George 
Caldwell’s Beaux Arts Orchestra. 
WBAP, Fort Worth, Tex. (476 Meters) 

7:30 p. m.—Skyline Studio concert. 8 
—Builders Exchange “Own Your Home 
Exposition’* program from stage of Mu- 
nicipal Auditorium. 


STANDARD TIME 

KOA, Denver, Colo. (322 Meters) 

6:25 p. m.—News bulletins. 6:30— 
Dinner concert, Brown Palace String or- 
chestra, Howard Tillotson, direcor. 7:30 
— Farm question box, George C. Wheeler, 
editor Western Farm Life. 8:30—Radio 
mystery serial, “A Step on the Stairs,” 
arranged by Radio Digest (fifth install- 
ment) and staged by KOA players, Iris 
Ruth Pavey, director. 


MOUNTAIN 


PACIFIC STANDARD TIME 

. KFOA, Seattle, Wash. (454 Meters) 

6 p. m.—Doug and Fred, children’s 
program 6:45—American Institute of 
Banking. 7—Courtesy program. Y— 
| Pacific Northwest Hour. 10—‘Jackie” 
Souder’s Serenaders. 

KJR, Seattle, Wash. 

6 to 10 p. m.—Reports. 


(384 Meters) 
Variety pro- 


“gram of orchestral selections. 


| 
| 


' Seiger’s Orchestra. 


| Marta, t 


Mano Swartz 


The .parts wanufactured by the follow- 
ing reputable concerns axre recommended 
for the 8-C by the designers, and can be 
obtained in a complete Kit from any 
Radio Dealer. 


Belden Mfg. Co. 
‘'8-C Wiring Harness 
Central Radio Laboratories 
Centralab Resistance 
Polymet Mfg. Corporation 
Fixed Condensers, Leak and Leak Clips 
Silver-Marshall, Inc. 
. Variable Condensers, Coil Sockets, Coils, 
Tube Sockets, Vernier Dial, Mounting 
Brackets 7 
Thordarson Electric .Mfg. Co. 
Equiformer Audio Transformers 
Poster & Co. 
Driiled and Processed Front 
Drilled - Sub-Panel 
Yaxley Mfg. Co. 
Rheostat, Jacks, Switch 


Panel and 


Get 


following address at once: 


\ 


Set Builders’ Comment 


“Our S-C certainly is a wonder for 
volume and clarity.” 


“Tt’s dinniicieataste to hook the S-C 
up wrong.” 


“My S-C develops volume equal to 
6 and 7-tube sets.” 


“Bring Chicago into Newark, N. Jy 
easily with plenty of volume.” 


“Battery cord certainly is remark- 
able ety of work.” 


“Never saw such simplicity and 
compactness.” 
f 


the S-C AssemBly Booklet from your dealer or send 25c to the 


S-C MercuHanpisinc Co., 727 Lyon & Healy Bldg., Chicago 


20 St. 
| 


‘ 
' 


; 
| 


| 


KGW, Portland, Ore. (492 Meters) 

§ p. m.—Dinner music. 7—Talk pre- 
'pared and presented by the Portland 
Council of Churches. 7:30—Weather, 
market and news items. 7 :45—Talk. 8— 
Educational program. Book review. Hor- 
ticultural talk. Music by the Alicia 
‘McElroy Quartet. Dance music. 

KGO, Oakland, Calif. (361 Meters) 

8 m.—Special 
'gram. 10—Dance music. 
‘KPO, San Francisco, Calif. (429 Meters) 

6:30 p. m.—States Orchestra under the 
direction of Waldemar Lind. 7—Rudy 
8—Studio program, 
featuring Winifred Curry, pianist, and 
George Bossert, baritone. 9—Program 
featuring the Mona Trio and Gypsy and 
e Mona Harmony team. 10— 


'lecture to be given by 
| Pelliot of the College de France, 


entertainment pro- | 


Palace Dance Orchestra, Gene James 
director. 1l—Henry Halstead’s Orchestra. 


KRE, Berkeley, Calif. (256 Meters) 


9:10 p. m.—Studio program. Talk on 
“The Children’s Play Garden” by H. M. 
Butterfield. Travelogue on Alaska, 
through the courtesy of Crabtree’s Travel 
Office. ‘“California’s Bird Whistlers,” a 
whistling chorus under che cirection of 
Miss Ethel Ervine. 

KNX, Hollywood, Calif. (337 Meters) 

7 to 11 p. m.—Courtesy program. 

KMTR, Hollywood, Calif. (238 Meters) 

5 p. m.—Home Hour conducted by 
Mammy Simmons. The “citizenship 
hour” with Western Rangers and Camp- 
fire Girls. 6—Piano recital. 7:15—E. P. 
Barcley, African explorer and diamond 
expert. 7:45— Hollywood Community 


Sing, by remote control from Memorial | 


Auditorium of the Hollywood High 
School. 8—KMTR Concert Hour, pre- 
senting the KMTR Concert Orchestra, 
under the directorship of Loren Powell. 
Corleen Wells, soprano. 
KHJ, Los Angeles, Calif. (403 Meters) 
6 p. m.—Children program. 7:30—H. 
M: Robertson’s weekly talk on dogs. 8— 
Courtesy program. 
KFJ, Los Angeles, Calif. (467 Meters) 
12:10 p. m.—A Christian Science lec- 
ture by Mrs. Nelvia E. Ritchie, C. 5., 
a member of the Board of Lectureship of 
The Mother .Chtrch, The First Church 
of Christ, Scientist, in Boston, Mass. 
under the joint auspices of the Churches | 
of Christ, Scientist, Los Angeles, Calif. 


CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 
LECTURE RADIOCAST 


LOS ANGELES, pertsien 29 (Staff 
Correspondence) — A_ lecture on 
Christian Science by Mrs. Nelvia E. 
Ritchie, C. S., of Sewickley, Pa., a 
member of the Board of Lectureship | 
of The Mother Church, The First 
Church of Christ, Scientist, in Bos- 
ton, Mass., will be radiocast by 


Station KFI, Los Angeles, at 12:10) 


p. m. Pacific standard time, March 
30, at 467 meters. The lecture will 
be délivered at Philharmonic Audi- 
torium under the joint auspices of 
churches of Christ, Scientist, of this 
city. 


— 


Registered at the Christian 
Science Publishing House 


Among the visitors from various 
parts of the world who registered 
at the Christian Science Publishing 
House Saturday were the following: 

Mrs. R. L. Parsons, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Miss Jennie E. Rozema, Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 

Mrs. H. Ruth Gilbert, Brooklyn, N .Y. 

Mr. Morton Gilbert, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Cc. L. Hays, New York City. 

Mrs. Leola Champlin, Liberty, N. Y. 

Miss Jean H. Champlin, New York 
City. 


CHINA’S ANCIENT ART 1s ‘TOPIC 
“Neolithic Art in Northern China” 
will be the subject of an illustrated 
Prof. Paul 
in 
the lecture room of the Fogg Art 
Museum, Harvard Unirersity, on 


Thursday afternoon at 4:30 o’clock 
Prof. Pelliot will lecture on “Dis- 
coveries by Colonel Kozlov in North- 
ern China,” in the Fogg Museum. 
These lectures are free to the public. 


Fur Storage 
New Storage Rates 


Be sure to consult us. 


225 N. Howard Street, Baltimore, Md. 


COAL 


Anthracite and Bituminous. 
for Household Use 
EMERSON & MORGAN 


Paul Street Plaza 3351 
BALTIMORE 


JOHN M. MASK & BRO. 
INTERIOR DECORATING 


Paper Hanging 
and Painting 


1908 W. Lafayette Ave., Baltimore, Md. 


The 


James R. Armiger 


Company 


Jewelers and Silversmiths 
310 North Charles St., 


Southern 


Chocolates 
and Chocolate Eggs 


Delicious Flavors 


VIRGINIA A. JONES 


215 N. Liberty Street, ‘Baltimore, Md. 


The Store of Satisfaction 


Hochschild, Kohn & Co. 


Howard and Lexington Streets 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Baltimore, Md. 


‘ll E. 


- 


%" A Smart Assortment 
of the 


New Bats 


for Spring 
Baltimore, Md. 


sie 
Shop 


304 Charles Street, 


Outfitters to Madame 
and Mademoiselle 


L.. Slesinger & Son 
on Charles Street, 216 North 
BALTIMORE 


W//p Mer Mrath OLE 


Before Buying Your 


Spring Coat, Gown and Suit | 


See Our Models 
413 N. Charles St., Baltimore, Md. 


Everything Man Wears 


“Collar-Hug” ‘sores 
Baltimore and Liberty Sts, 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Baltimore Street, Baltimore, 
Shirtmakers and Haberdashers 


Exclusive designs in 
| Spring Neckwear for Men 
1.00 to 5.00 each 


For Men, WomeEN 
and CHILDREN 


wa —a2od in no one instance is the 

> price of Wyman shoes higher 
thao that which vow pay for 
just average sboes. 


WYMAN 


: \9 Lexine’*n The Home of Good Shoes 
Street 


BALTiMORE. MD. 


Beautiful Hats 


For milady who desires smart- 
ness with demureness. 


Philjpsbora 


226 N. Howa Street 
Baltimore, Md. 


7 


: ASSOCIATED with many of 

Baltimore’s manufacturers and 
merchants in the successful con- 
duct of their business. 


4% on Savings 


NATIONAL 


UNION 
BANK 


of Maryland 


AT BALTIMORE 4 
PHILLIPS LEE GOLDSBOROUGH, President 


MUIZLER 
DIUITIERS 


GOODS 
MARYLAND 


BALTIMORE 


Charles St. at Lexington 
BALTIMORE 


COLOR, 


is the keynote of the Springtime 
mode, and Fashion uses it 
- generously 


—in Coats and Dresses 


—and in all the smart accessories. 

The perfect matching costume is 

an important thought in our new 
displays. 


—<—2 
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PAGEANT PRESENTED 


AT REVERE SCHOOL 


Eighth Grade Pupils Write 
Forest Theme Play 


“The Triumph of the Forest,” a 
play-pageant written by eighth-grade 
pupils of the Paul Revere School Re- 


vere, was produced at the school 
last week by more than 60 chil- 
dren. Developed from a poem of 
four stanzas, “In October,” by Bliss 
Carman, the production began as a 
study project under the direction of 
Miss Colette Humphrey of the lan- 
guage department of the school staff. 
Under her guidance the children 
worked with enthusiasm, develop- 
ing the idea of the short poem to a 


' well-rounded play manuscript and 


colorful production on the stage. - 
The picturesque costumes were 


made under the supervision of Miss 


' Jennie Dickson, 


| 


_teachers and parents, 


teacher of house- 
hold arts, Swords, spears, bugles and 
other stage properties were wrought 
in the manual training classes 
under Lawrence Gross. Songs were 
taught by Miss Beatrice M. Brown, 
teacher of music, and Miss Anna 
Smith, teacher of physical training, 
coached the soldiers for their sword 
driil and general marching. 

-Group and solo dances were di- 
rected by Miss Alice Rhodes, also of 
the school staff, while the school 
orchestra played special music. Thus 
almost the entire school participated 
in the production while the pleasant 
work was so related to tasks required 
| by the school curriculum the children 
learned their lessons without realiz- 
ing that they were doing some of 
their very best and hardest work of 
the entire school year. Grammar took 
on meaning when it had to do with 
a play and disputed points of history 
and literature sent the children to 
delving into books that ordinarily 
would have been passed by. 

It was agreed by the school prin- 
cipal, Miss Rosa A. Yeomans, the 
that as a re- 
sult of this play the chilrden  ad- 
vanced in their studies much more 
than they would have under the 
usual routine. 


OMalleys’ 


SYRACUSE 
Hotel Syracuse 


Dey Brothers & Co. 


Salina, Jefferson, Warren Streets 
SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 


Central New York's 


PARIS 
> Rue Bergere 


Greater Department Store 
Wenesday evening at 8 o’clock. On| 


Md. | 


Largest and Finest MUSIC 
HOUSE IN CENTRAL NEW YORK” 


PIANOS, PLAYER PIANOS 
RADIOS, PHONOGRAPHS, SMALL 
INSTRUMENTS, SHEET 
MUSIC, HARPS 


CLARK MUSIC COMPANY 
SYRACUSE, ef 
VINCETTS 


Clean Coal 


Place your order now for 
D. L. & W. Scranton Coal 


115 E. Genesee Street. 
Telephone 2-0163 


Buy Rugs * Rug Store 


The only store in Central New York 
selling floor coverings exclusively. 


JOHN J. HAND 


329 South Warren St., Syracuse, N. Y. 


P. R. Quinlan 


FLORIST 


Stores, 430 S. Warren St., Syracuse, 
N. Y. and Hotel Syracuse 


Onondaga Valley 


Syracuse 


Greenhouses, 


Flowers Telegraphed Any Place 


Hildreth-Humbert Co., Inc. 


FURNITURE and RUGS 
114-124 North Salina Street 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
Phone 2-0916 


Woop Grass ComMPANY 
Glass 


Doors 
S Get 


E Our 
E Prices C 
K 


Syracuse, 


Paint Varnish 


Sash 
125-127 James St., 


Mirrors 
| a 2 


HYGEIA ICE 
SCRANTON COAL 


EDWARD RICE, Ince. 


General Offices 
121 East Water Street. Syracuse 


SCRANTON COAL 
HYGEIA ICE 


FROM OUR FARMS TO YOU 
PASTEURIZED CLARIFIED 


Milk—Cream— 
Buttermilk— 
Cottage Cheese— 
Butter 


ONONDAGA MitK PrRopuceErs 


Co-OPERATIVE Ass’N. INC. 


810 Burnet Avenue Syracuse, N. Y. 
Phone 2-0103 


BCYSEN BROS. 


Awtematie O11 Heating for Heames 
150 Homes in Syracuse Made 
Happy by Use of No-Kol 
PLUMBING AND HEATING 

“ All work guaranteed. 
524 N. Salina ae ee 


Tel. 2-1661 
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NEW ENGLAND FARMS AWAKEN | 
TO GROWING FOOD DEMAND 


(Continued from Page 1) 


cold storage for the extension of the 
marketing season. The unusually 
heavy cold storage holdings of Mc- 
Intosh in Boston at the close of the 
year were of such volume as to make 
it quite certain that the season 
would be extended into late winter 
months, 

“Contrasted sharply to this in- 
crease in percentage of supply fur- 
nished by the homegrown section,” 
says the report, “is the decline in 
percentage of supply furnished by 
the northwestern box states. Only 
13 per cent of the total 1925 supply 
came from that souree. This is the 
lowest percentage of supply which 
the northwestern states have fur- 
nished since records were firs: made 
available. 

It is apparent, not only from a 
survey Of the statistics involved but 
_ from the opinions of those in close 
touch with marketing conditions, 
that the increased competition 
which Massachusetts growers are 
offering in the form cf better quality 
and more attention to preparation for 
market is resulting in important 
changes in Boston’s principal 
sources of suprly.” 


Boston Drinking More Milk 

Boston is drinking more milk per 
person, the report points out. A 
study of the consumption of fluid 


milk made by the Massachusetts 
and United States Departments of 
Agriculture, co-operating, in 1925, 
shows that 1.25 pints of milk and 
cream a person a day were con- 
sumed in Boston, and that the total 
amount of milk per person per day 
had increased slightly since 1922, 
when it was 1.22 pints. Since 1921 
there has been a great increase of 
persons buying milk daily at cash- 
and-carry stores. 

Boston is the only city in the 
United States in which the consumer 
demands heavy beef and pays a 
premium for it. Farm authorities 
believe that beef will run lighter, as 
it becomes more difficult profitably 
to produce two or three-year old 
steers. It is thought that Boston con- 
sumers will gradually come to prefer 
lighter beef. : 

Last year 68 per cent of Boston’s 
fruits and vegetables came from out- 
side of New England, while Massa- 
chusetts alone supplied 18 per cent, 
compared with 16 per cent in 1924. 


Meat from New Zealand 


| 


Boston’s meats came from Chicago, | 


Kansas City, Omaha, Canada, South 
America, Australia and New Zea- 
land; veal came from Maine; sweet 
potatoes from southern Atlantic 
states; lettuce, since the entrance of 


— —_——- -- + 


‘neighboring state s of 


iceberg lettuce into the market, from 
California as well as locally; onions 
are homegrown in the summer and 
from Bermuda, Egypt and Califor- 
nia at other seasons; tomotoes are 
grown locally; but many come early 
from Florida and Mississippi; cab- 
bage are native products; so much 
spinach comes in March and April 
from Virginia that the wholesale cost 
will hardly pay the freight; Massa- 
chusetts celery is at a disadvantage 
because it is not tied in attractive 
bunches with colored tape; carrots 
and beets are largely homegrown; 
Ontario furnishes turnips; nearly all 
of Boston’s parsnips come from Es- 
sex County; cucumbers are native; 
housewives like small, green, tender 
asparagus, and get it from Califor- 
nia and Massachusetts; dried beans 
from Michigan are sold in quantity. 


Eating More Sugar 

More sugar was consumed in the 
United States last year than ever, 
1,000,000 pounds more than in 1924, 
much more sugar is consumed the 
first six months of the year than in 
the last six, most of it from Cuba; 
tea consumption dropped 2,000,900 
pounds; more than 1000 carlots more 
bananas. were consumed in 1925 than 
in any of the four previous years, 
mostly from Central. America; 
oranges are the third most important 
fruit sold in Boston and one of the 
most carefully handled; grapes come 
almost exclusively from Galifornia; 
California sent more than half the 
cantaloupes; strawberries came 
from 16 states and Canada, with the 
height of the season in May when 
berries came chiefly from Maryland, 
North Carolina, Virginia and Arkan- 
Sas; peaches were on the local mar- 
ket in great abundance before Mas- 
sachusetts began to market her crop; 
Bartlett pears came from California; 
Massachusetts’ bumper crop of cran- 
berries did not reduce the price, and 
were shipped to all parts of the coun- 
try; 85 per cent of the eggs came 
from west of the Ohio River, as did 
much of the poultry. 


The country’s fresh fish industry 
centers at Boston as the point of 
supply and distribution, with 148.- 
723,048 pounds of fresh fish received 
in 1925 from 4404 ships. This was 
over 21,000,000 pounds more than 
the fish received in 1924, and had a 
value of $6,081,418. Much smoked, 
salt and canned fish were received. 
Massachusetts consumed 56 per cent 
of Boston’s total catch, while the 
New York, 
Pennsylvania and Rhode Island con- 


“sumed 33 per cent, leaving only 11 


per cent to be distributed over the 


balance of the entire country. Cold 


| storage is 


increasing in use and 


efficiency. 


Music News 


ree 


Brahms’ German Requiem 


For the benefit of the pension 
fund of the Boston Symphony Or- 
chesira, Brahms’ German Requiem 
was presented yesterday afternoon 
in Symphony Hall, with Mr. Krous- 
sevitzky conducting. The orchestra 
was assisted by the Harvard Glee 
Club andethe Radcliffe Choral So- 
ciety. The soloists were Ethyl Hay- 


den, soprano, and Boris Saslawsky, | 
As the demand for seats. 


baritone. 
was greater than the capacity of the 
hall could satisfy, the concert will 
Ee repeated this evening. 


'gram there can be 


T 


and Reviews 
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‘formers give them prominent place. 


From the remainder of the pro- 
no dissenting. 


| Vivaldi’s music lends itself as well to 
.the bright virtuosity which gleams 


| 


The performance.of yesterday was | 


in general a duplication of last year’s, 
given under the auspices of the uni- 
versity clubs, except’ that 


t 
' 


the | 


choruses on the present occasion | 
were perhaps sung with better finish, | 
and the orchestral score was played | 


with possibly a finer sensitiveness | 


than memory recalls across a twelve- 
month. The youthful singers already 
had been trained thoroughly last 
year by Dr. Davison; and°- Mr. Wood- 
worth, who is acting in his place this 
season, and Mr. Koussevitzky have 
built well on that foundation. 

Music of devotional nature has 
its place in the concert hall. There- 
fore, let it be chosen from the 
masters, and let the singers when 
possible be of the type of these 
undergraduates, who bring = an 
earnestness and a vigor to their 
work that is not easily equaled by 
vocalists of an older generation. 

The dull pages that are scattered 
through much of the early part of 
this work were not livened up much 
by Mr. Koussevitzky, who inclined to 
lay on the mournfulness. In. com- 
pensation, the more exalted pas- 
sages were carried off with anima- 
tion. Miss Hayden sang with fervor 
and expressiveness, and with no 
little tonal beauty. Mr. Saslawsky 
showed a willingness to do his best, 
more or less neutralized by vocal 
shortcomings. If the work is re- 
peated another season, why not use 
soloists from the choruses? 

The large audience was most en- 
thusiastic, mingling shouts of ap- 
proval with its handclapping when 
Mr. Woodworth was brought for- 
ward by Mr. Koussevitzky at the 
conclusion of the concert. 

L. A. S. 


Ruth Breton 


Ruth Breton, violinist, gave a con- 
cert at Jordan Hall on Saturday 


afternoon. The heraldings of Miss 
Breton’s many previous successes 
had summoned to her recital a large 
and enthusiastic audience. To her 
numerous listeners the _ violinist 
brought a skillfully constructed pro- 
gram which abilities set in effective 
array. A sure confidence and a youth- 
ful buoyance are inherent in Miss 
Breton’s playing. Vigor and enthu- 
siasm fiy from her bow as if self- 
impelled. A pleasant stage manner 
enhances her performance, while 
light agility and firm bowing form 
a solid technical foundation for her 
musicianship. 

Miss. Breton chose to begin her 
program with the —clearly limned 
melodiousness of Vivaldi’s D major 
Sonata. The familiar stretchés of 
Mendelssobn’s Concerto continued its 
progress. For third group there was 


music of Hahn and Lili Boulanger, | 


while Couperin (“The Little Wind 
. Mills”), Sarasate and Paganini made 
- conclusion. C 

What attraction such old war 
horses as the concerto and Paga- 
nini’s “Campanella” may hold for 
violinists is an unsolved problem for 
many listeners. The concerto seems 
' unbalan without orchestral back- 
ground, while Paganini’s empty con- 


_ tortions are mere displayful frip-| 


in Miss Breton’s playing as it does 
to the rich tonal color and smooth 
legato she can summon. As for 
Hahn’s “L’Enchanteur,” she tinted it 


with a brooding mystery. Again, over | 


a Nocturne and ‘D’Un Matin de Prin- 
temps,” by the gifted Lili Boulanger, 
deft moods and a nuancing grace 
were spread. Miss’ Breton’s clear 
phrasing and multiplicity of coloris- 
tic effect set in bold relief the char- 
acteristic and worth-while content of 
this music. She contrasted smooth 
rivulets of melody with the glitter of 
technical feats. Above all, she cap- 
tured with keen felicity the mood of 
this as of her other composers, dis- 
tilling music of a unified breadth of 
scope. 


——— eee 


Johnson-Gordon 


J. Rosamond Johnson and Taylor 
Gordon gave a recital of Negro spir- 
ituals last night in the Copley The- 
ater. Again they gave pleasure by 
reason of their great artistry in this 
kind of music. In his arrangements 
of these melodies Mr. Johnson has 
shown excellent taste and judgment, 
for he has not overloaded them with 
recondite harmonies which would 
tend to obscure their natural beau- 
ties. 

In their interpretation of them, too, 
these singers observe the same good 
taste. Their style is admirably suited 
to the music. To be sure, the sing- 
ing is that of two cultivated musi- 
cians, yet they never lose sight of 
the simple character of this music, 
and they preserve, without undue 
stress, the somewhat crude dnd ele- 
mental motions upon. which it is 
based. And the emotional range of 
these songs is, of course, limited. 
Nevertheless, Messrs. Johnson and 
Gordon contrive to fill a whole pro- 
gram with it without monotony. 
Singers of lesser powers would find 
this a difficult task. S..M. 


NEW INSURANCE EDIFICE OPENS 

The Samuel Appleton Building at 
110 Milk Street, new headquarters 
for the United States branch of the 
Employers’ Liability Insurance Cor- 
poration, Lid., was opened to the 
public today. A private view of the 
nine-story structure was given on 


Saturday to invited guests. 


on Making a Landing at Boston Airport 
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The Hangars of the United States Air Service and Those of the Massachusetts National Guard. 


GRAND TRUNK PLEA 


FOR TIME OPPOSED 


Providence Against Continu- 


ing of Rights of Way 


PROVIDENCE, R. L., 


KENOSHA WINS 


‘City Manager System Brings | 
March 29) 


(Special)—Mayor Joseph H. Gainer | 
indicates in a public statement that | 


the city of Providence will oppose 
the continuation by the Legislature 
of rights of way held by the Grand 


Trunk Railway and for years unused.| cial)—a municipal corporation that 


These rights were granted 15 years 
ago, and a bill before the General 


Assembly would continue them and | *tockholders is the city government 
create a holding corporation to pre-| of Kenosha, now basking in the sun- 
serve them until such time as the) light of a $1000 state-wide contest 


Southern New England Railway may 
desire to take advantage of them. 


Mayor Gainer says he is certain! im Wisconsin in which to, live. 
never | 
it prepared to! plan of government—organhized as a 
build from iXImer, Mass., to Prov-| business institution, headed by an 
He propses that the rights | 


that the Grand Trunk will 
complete the line 


idence. 


; 
j 


| 
| 


i 
! 
' 


| award which held it as the best city | 


’ 


in Rhode Island be revoked and | 


the communities where 


half-con- | 


structed roadbeds have been grass | 
grown for years be allowed to utilize | 


them for other purposes. 


John S. Murdock, a vice-president | 
of the Southern New England, when | 


informed of the Mayor’s attitude, said 
he had no statement to make, 
though he was formerly optimistic 


al- | 


that the building of the line could be | 


financed. | 
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STRIKE OF SLATE 


WORKERS SETTLED 


PAWLET, Vt., March 29 (Special) 
—The slate strike in this locality, 
which was called on May 11, 1925, 
when operators of the slate quar- 
ries refused to grant the workers 
an increase of five cents an hour, 
has been settled. The strike, which 
is the longest in.the history of local 
industry, affected more than a score 
of quarries in Pawlet, West Pawlet 
and South Poultney in Vermont, and 
Granville, N. Y. More than 800 men 
were affected. None of the quarries 
were operated during the 11-month 
interval. 

According to. the agreement, the 
workers will receive an increase of 
five cents an hour. This includes 
rockmen, splitters, cutters and 
trimmers. Piece-workers are not af- 
fected. Only four firms refused to 
accept the terms of the union. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE PUTS 


| tire previous history of the city. 


| 


LIMIT ON TRUCK LOADS | 


Ne 


A law on heavy motor and horse- 
drawn vehicles will become effec- 
tive on Tuesday on all trunk lines, 
state aid and state roads in New 
Hampshire, F. E.. Everett, State 
Highway Commissioner announces. 

The purpose of the ban is to 
protect the highways during the 
frost season and will be withdrawn, 
it was said, as soon as conditions 
permit. The order affects horse- 
drawn vehicles of over 2% tons 
gross weight and motor vehicles ‘of 
over six tons gross weight. 


SCHOOLS PREPARE TO MEET 
NEED FOR TRAINING IN ART 


(Continued from Page 1) 


periods and discussed from the 
standpoint of utility and beauty. Art 
thus centers vitally in the commu- 
nity life and Mr. Farnum contends 


that the barest community will offer 
something to obserrant eyes. 


Elementary School’s Part 


He says that the importance of 
the work of the elementary school 
in the scheme of art education is 
sometimes underestimated. If the 
secondary school courses in art are 
to function as they should, it is es- 
sential that a foundation be laid in 
the elementary schools. 

The previous two years have em- 
phasized the differentiation in the 
work of the junior and senior high 
school and the grades. Probably 
there has been less change in sub- 
ject matter than in point of view, 
and, as in the lower grades, clearer 
aims and objectives have become 


[apparent. As a rule art is a required 


Met season after season per- subject in the junior high school, 


but is still elective in the senior high 
school. 

There is a growing tendency to 
urge the requirement of a _ gen- 
éral art appreciation course for all 
freshmen in the senior high. Studies 
on present practices in art educa- 
tion indicate that “general art appre- 
ciation” and “taste and general cul- 
ture” lead all other art education 
courses. New junior high school 
buildings make special provisions for 
the art departments, and in the 
larger cities opportunities are of- 
fered for expression in various kinds 
of crafts. 

Adequate differentiation of subject- 
matter to meet the needs of students 
in different courses, proper group- 
ing of students, and credits for art 
work are problems still to be solved. 
The latter situation is handicapped. 
Until colleges and universities rec- 
ognize high school art and drawing 


}courses’ for credit on entrance ex- 


aminations or on certificate, the 
tendency will be to retard credit rec- 
ognition, 


| second 
CONCORD, N. H., March 29 (4)—| Paying higkest per capita wages, ex- 


STATE CONTEST 


| 


fecognition and $1000 to | 
Wisconsin Municipality 


KENOSHA, Wis., March 29 (Spe- 


is actually bringing dividends to its 


Kenosha has the city manager 


elective body of five commissioners, 
who in turn appoint a city manager 
for his ability. All subordinates are 
appointed for their ability by the 


city manager and all are responsible | 
to him alone. 


Some Achievements 


As a result Kenosha has been able 


in the four years since the city maa- | 
_ager form of government was estab- | 
lisned, to pave 30 miles of streets— | 
more than had been paved in the en- | 


It | 


has evolved a city plan which in-| 
cludes a beautiful civic center, two | 


units of which are completed—a $1,- | 


250,000 courthouse and a_ $1,500,000 
high school. r 

It has established a revolving fund 
for city expenditures into which all 
appropriations are placed, so that 
there is money always on hand for 
the payment of current 


2 lower contract rate than neigh- 
boring cities have been-able 10 get. 
Moreover per capita costs of gov- 
ernment have dropped from $28.19 in 
1921, the last year of the former 
aidermanic government, to $21 in 
1925. The total cost of operation of 
the city government has been re- 


expenses, | 
thus bringing to the city work at | 


duced from $1,212,000 in 1924- to $1,- | 


111,000 in 1925, 
four years 
city had grown from 43,000 to 51,000. 


and during these 
the population of the: 


In spite of a $2,000,000 school and , 
public building construction program 
the Government was able to reduce | 
the mill tax rate from 31 mills to 30/|its name so that the clippers of the 


mills during the last year. 
In industry Kenosha claims rank 
in the nation in regard to 


ceeded only. by Bridgeport, Conn. 
Kenosha is largely an _ industrial 
community with some 13,000 em- 
ployees and an annual payroll ex- 
ceeding $22,000,000. The value of the 
manufactured products in 1925 was 
$119,920,975. 


Fourteen Participants 


atmosphere 


| 


_ |FEDERAL AIR CHIEF 


WANTS CITY MARKED 
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Spell It B-O-S-T-O-N in Big 
Letters, Says Maj. Longanecker 


B-O-S-T-O-N, letter and divide it 
that way in white paint and 12 feet in 
height that an airpilot “making port 
in Boston” can see the name 10 to 
20 miles away and from a height of 
a mile or thereabouts. 

his is what. Maj. Ira Longa- 
necker, army air chief for the First 
Corps Area, United States Army, 
stationed et headquarters in the 
Army Base in South Boston, desires 
most of all. 

“Salem’s on the army air map,’ 
said Major Longanecker. “Boston, 
with its airport leased to the Govern- 
ment for six years yet, in unmarked.” 

It’s evident that the Major doesn’t 
think Boston hes the best chance in 
the world for an early air mail serv- 
ice unless Boston paints or sandbags 


Boston's Aur Chief 


’ 


© Davis & Sanford 


Maj. Ira Loganecker 


may know when 
have arrived in port. If they do that 
April 1 might not prove far from 


the opening date of the flying mail. | 


He is asking the Quartermaster’s 
Department for the $250 to $300 nec- 
essary for the paint and the paintefs 
to spell B-O-S-T-O-N on the flat roof 
of the six big sections of the Army 
Base. He doesn't know when the 
money will come or even if it will 
come. 

‘The Major knows that Uncle Sam, 


a 


@ Fairchild Aerial Survey, Ine. 


In Front of the Hangars May Be Seen a Line of Airplanes. 


the War Department can be hoped to 
provide the money for the hangars 
necessary for all the flying boats of 
the First Corps Area. 

If the hangars are sanctioned, it 
could be expected the department 


would then erect the barracks for | 


thé 125 men and necessary officers 
comprising the First Corps Area Air 
Service. At present all these, but the 
handful here, are at Mitchel Field. 

“Better located than any other 
flying field I know oi,” said Major 
Longanecker.” Only 15 minutes by 
automobile from Boston Post Office. 
Chicago is figuring on filling in 
enough of Jackson Park to make a 
convenient airport for-the mail serv- 
ice there.” ‘ 

The Major is watching to see 
whether Boston is to allow Chicago 
to have this honor while the local 
airport, made to hand, 
money to complete its equipment and 
become the base for New England 
aviation. 

The propcsition to make an airport 
onthe Remount Field at Camp Devens 
interests Major Longanecker. He’s 
army trained and will not discuss 
plans of his chiefs to any extent but 


'it was'not hard too see that he jiopes 
| Devens will be used as 
‘airport 
till °47. 


an emergency 
while Boston’s is leased 


On April 18, Capt. Horace H. Hei- 


|'sen of the Air Service, is to take over 


the command of the First Corps Area 
Airport under Major Longanecker. 
Lieut. Robert J. Brown Jr. has been 
given service abroad in Hawaii. In 
addition to having charge of the air- 
ort, Captain Heisen.will Oversee the 
Reserve Corps of the service. 


ear — ——-- —— 


ART 
Dodge Macknight 


After the assortment of the sea- 
son’s offerings in matters of art, pic- 
tures specifically, one inevitably 
turns to the newest harvest by 
Dodge Macknight with a certainty of 
expectation. For Mr. Macknight in 
his seasonal peregriniations finds 
| abundance where’ere he _ goes. 
‘Whether he pursues the sunlight and 
color of hotter lands,‘or the austere 
beauty,of the colder, the impressions 
are transmuted with a brush that is 
awake to the significance of a thrill- 
ing, but less obvious’ beauty in 
nature. 

One may turn to the pictures of the 
artist with interest in geography, in 


they | the best? 


i 
' 


his Meican things, in Bermuda, in 


| the Grand Canyon, which do you like | 


One may -romanticize at 
‘length in poetie song about his- lux- 
uriance, his grandeur, his firmness, 
‘acuteness, sensibility; there are 
many things to tempt the,imagina- 
tive pen. For the manner of the 
artist is am overwhelming . one, 
everyone must catch sgme of his fire 
when in the presence of his work. 

In the present exhibition at Doll 
and Richards on Newbury Street, 
there are pictures of Mexico, Cape 
Cod and New Hampshire. From 


| 
| 


art shows. Silhouette cutting is not 
a new art, to be sure, but the manner 
in. which the Baroness performs 1s 
so fine and ingenious that it belongs 
in a class quite its own. . 
The prescnt exhibition consists of 
portraits and scenes that are cut and 
composed with astonishing inven- 
tiveness. In a time when speed 
dominates the making of objects of 
art one is stunned by the minute 
detail and precision of her crafts- 
work. The meticulous cutting of the 
paper, the fine edges, the curves and 
corners none of which can be re- 


done, there are so many diminutive | 


details to preoccupy the artist whoj|cent of Chicago people pay rent, 


must be conscious at the same time | though there has been a slight in- 
‘crease during the last year in the 


_humber here who own their homes, 


of the whole. The eye wanders over 
the black and white pictures to dis- 
cover the ever recurring signs of her 
deftness and sensibility. The ‘broad 
masses of black: in the central 
figures are relieved by lace work 
frames of flowers and leaves, by 
flowing veils and furs and ruffles. 
She does not evade the difficulties 
that any of these tricksy detaile have 
to offer. 

In some of her portrait work she 
shows certain of the Baltic types, 
tall, slender austere ladies with the 
bearing and aristocracy of manner 
of the earlier tradition. In the char- 
acter of outline she succeeds in con- 
veying a d:finite,quality of the per- 
sonality of her sitter. Her work ven- 
tures far into successful fields when 
one appreciates the limitations that 
are placed upon the artist by the 
nature of the medium. 


Exhibition of Textiles 
During the week of the Interna- 


HOMES CHEAPER 
THAN YEAR AGO 
Chicago Expesition Speaker | 


Says 80 P. C. of City's 
Residents Pay Rent 


Special from Monitor Bureat 
CHICAGO, March 29—Eighty per 


it is revealed by Robert H. Sexton, 
managing director of the _ sixth 
annual “Own Your Home” exposi- 
tion now being held at the Coliseum 
under the apsuices of the Chicago 
Real Estate Board. 

During “Plan a Home” Day at the 
exposition, architectural and finan- 
cial planning are being featured. It 
is cheaper to buy or to build a home 
than it was a year ago, said Howard 
E. Elmore, vice-president of the Chi- 
cago real estate board, in an address 
at the exposition. 

“Financing terms for home con- 
struction are easier than they were 
a year ago, commission’ rates 
being lower and there being a larger 
demand for small mortgages. Better 
roads and use of the eleceric deliv- 
ery truck for hauling building mate- 
rials are responsible for a slight de- 
crease in cost of materials.” 

“There is a slight shortage in Chi- 
cago of small shomes due to the 
unusual demand for bungalows and 


lacks the 


tional Textile Exposition in Boston, | 
April 12-17, the Museum of Fine Arts | ee es = teen 
$ MSOF | public wants modern homes with up- 
will have an exhibition of a saree | to-date Soutien: Smee. wie Senee 
number of its rare and valuable | obsolete homes will profit by attend- 
oriental and occidental textiles, In | ing the exposition to learn how their 
Renaissance Court. The pieces will | places may be improved.” 
be mainly woven textiles, including | 
some large framed velvets of the! Large Attendance 
Italian sixteenth century period,| Crowds are thronging the Coliseum 
cases of textiles of various periods! which has been transformed into a 
‘and countries, shown for their color| fairyland of sweeping meadows, at- 
‘and design. There will be samples, tractive suburban scenes with color- 
‘of Turkish, Persian, and India work,; ful gardens, charming bungalows, 
‘and also Chinese and Japanese pieces! and hundreds of tastefully decorated 
'from that department. Owing to lack | exhibit booths where all manner of 
of space it is possible to show only' displays of value to the home owner 
a comparative few of the many thou-! or prospective purchaser are shown. 
sands of examples in the museum's}, Architectural plans are shown; 
collection of textiles, but the exhibi- | how old houses may be remodeled: 
‘tion should prove of interest to every how to obtain loans to build or im- 
‘textile worker, designer, or manufac-| prove homes; displays of building 
'turer who is able to visit the museum material: various types of heating 
during that- week. | systems; all sorts of time and labor- 
; saving devices for the housewife; 
Block Prints 


displays of some furnishings and dec- 
| ‘The latest block-printer to exhibit 


orations—these are some of the at- 
: ..... | tractions to allure the home lover. 
‘in Boston is W. J. Phillips of Wieee | Standing in the garden of a shell 
| peg, Can., whose color prints are) pink bungalow, William E. Dever, 
‘now on view in the gallery of the! Mayor, officially opened the show 
‘et f Arts and Crafts, 9 Park ' with his congratulations and by read- 
Street. This is Mr. Phillips's first | ims letters of greeting from several 


A h . . ' Governors. 
e is well, : 
Boston exhibition, but | It was announced that architects 


mn i ‘iti Inited | 
joven ee ae got: an are co-operating to give prospective 
| SERLSS, - , home owners a helpful demonstra- 
|shown by the Print Makers’ Society ‘tion of small town planning and its 


' possibilities. Under leadership of the 


‘of California and in traveling exhib- 
‘its of the Ameriean Federation of | Chicago office of the architects’ small 
house service of the United States, 


| Arts. He was awarded the Starrow 
designers of residences are exhibit- 


Prize, 1924, for the best block-print 
in the International Exhibition held | ing models, photographs or drawings 
{of their best work. Homes ranging 


in Los Angeles, : 

) Mr. Phillips Pgs trained as a (in cost from $3000 to $30,000 are be- 
{painter in Birmingham and London, ‘ing shown 

' England, where his first water color ; Mod C 

‘show was held in 1910. When he| MCECES VORVERIENCE 


‘came to Canada in 1913 he turned to | Biches brent nines 3 ri nr 
hi 7 r 3 rticle in | 5 : me 
| etching but inspired by an a ‘eut down on heat losses. There are 


: , by | 
| thé Studio (Londop) So port more than 100 displays of electrical 


: work . 
| plocks He oniiead independently and gas devices and other time and 
| with little knowledge of Japanese labor saving equipment for woman’s 
ie +} siwinaliy. no literature on | Workshop in the home. There are 
foe gg: no help in experi-|Clectric dishwashers of new types, 
can It is intersting to note | clectric refrigerators, new types 
° : ~~ | of ooki ui : n V 
ithat his method, thus independently|® ¢ oking equipment and —— 
. ‘smaller tools designed to make 
_developed, approximates closely that : housekeeping easier 
ats agrne Bheee Bg Sirs! Model rooms are displayed with a 
n .| message that good taste does not 
i rj rell- f Se ol. : ; : 
ferme eee a dev germane iecessitate large expenditures. New 
nip oll ai on il Heally and, ideas in window construction are 
cements upeoabind ie. -te yi esr | seen. Several windows are displayed 
. : Ae . .,| that may be cleaned with ease Dy 
tributor to the Original Color-Print | swinging them into the room so both 
inside and outside may be washed 


Magazine, published in London and 
has recently writen a book on his | without the usual leaning out of the 
Subject which is now in the hands of | Vi jag 

an American publisher (Brown-Rob- | Landscaping displays are pre- 
ertson). ‘sented to show how beauty may be 


There is a quality of aliveness ¢reated from the commonplace with 
‘about Mr. Phiflips’s prints. The Ope jittle expense. 


‘spaces of Saslatchewan where he ae Rois 
|lives and works and his own eager- | ~~ CVCY ) 
aa? CROSS-CONTINENT 
ROAD TO BE PAVED 


ness to “grow” are mirrored in them. | 


; 
' 


| He is an artist who has never stood | 


still, and to the end of his days will | 
doubtless never feel that he has 


“arrived.” Forty-five .of his prints | Washington-Los Angeles Link 
2 , 


are in Boston; duplicates of many | 
are to be found in the British Mu-| Development Planned 


seum, the Victoria and Albert Mu-| . 
seum, the National Gallery of Can-| KANSAS CITY, Mo., March 24 
/ada, smaller museums and private | 


’ (Special Correspondence)—A move- 
-eollections atroad and in America. P 


The exhibition continues until, Ment soon is to be started by the 
April 10. . ‘National Old Trails Road Associa- 


‘tion to widen the Old Trails Road to 
$0 feet the entire extent of that high- 
iway, Judge J. M. Lowe, president of 
i the Association, which has head- 


OREGON FACES BUSY 
ERA OF PRODUCTION 

PORTLAND, Ore., March 22 (Spe- | quarters here, has announced. 
cial Correspondence)—Present condi- The Old Trails Road extends from 
tions are favorable for an increase | Washington to Los Angeles, by way 
in lumber production, building, rail- bps Baltimore and Cumberland, Md., 
road and-highway construction, mu-| Wheeling, W. Va., Columbus, O., In- 


nicipapl improvements and develop-! dianapolis, St. Louis, Kansas City, 
ment in Oregon, it is indicated by 4| Hutchinson. Kan., Trinidad, Colo., 


Mexico he brings the beauty of the 


All of thes “sales points” v ere em- 
| Orange and red rooftops, the bal- 


phasized in the Wisconsin Better 
Cities contest which Kenosha won, 
The contest was conducted under 
auspices of the Wisconsin Conference 
of Social Work, connected with the 


this time the War Department, likes | 


to sec eople interested, and he ; 
oedbten get vas eee’ Nichols | Conies adorned with potted~plants, 


; . d have! the towering churches that dominate 
send rng Bg arene “se yates ithe little hill towns, the thick ,green’ 
letter, in characters 12 feet.in height, | Vegetation. The strong sunlight finds 


one on each of the six sections of; it8 way to every corner. A fluent 
‘brush sweeps these expansive scenes 


State University. This organization 
offeerd a prize of $1000 to-.the 
State’s “Best City.” Fourteen cities 
participated and each was Subjected 
to a thorough and impartial inven- 
t6ry to determine its rank. When the 
results were revealed Kenosha was 
first, Oshkosh second, and Appleton, 
third. 

A separate contest for cities with 
a population under 10,000 inhabi- 
tants was held in this connection, 
and here Chippewa Falls won first 
place, Ladysmith second and Sparta 
third. 

The organization which sponsored 
he contest in Kenosha was the 
Kenosha Civic Council, ah organiza- 
tion of 40 civic, social, fraternal, in- 
dustrial, professional and institu- 
tional societies representing prac- 
tically every organized group in the 
city. 


$100,000 FOR R. R. STATION 

HELENA, Monht., March 22 (Spe- 
cial Correspondence)—At a confer- 
ence in this city plans were approved 
for highway improvements which are 
to be constructed in connection with 
a general program of railroad sta- 
tion betterments to be made by the 


>» 
ww 


‘United States has four hangars and 


Great Northern at Glacier Park Sta- 
tion at an estimated cost of $100,000. 


the flat roof of the Army Base, and 
a big white arrow pointing north on‘ 
the top of a smaller building near by, 
something would happen. 

Either the War Department and 


into a significant whole. There is a 
completeneess of effect when parts 
rémain unfinished: Each stroke has 
a telling character, it contributes 
substantially. The result is an or- 


the quartermaster would find the 
money or the mayors of Worcester, 


Springfield, Providence, Hartford and | 
New London, and Portsmouth, N. H.,| 
raise | 
enough money to buy white paint in| 


and Portland, Me. would 
their cities and place these New 
England cities on the air map and 
on the big air roads leading from 
here to Mitchel Field, Mineola, L. L, 
or to Hartford, Conm, or even to 
Portland, Me., for three New Eng- 
land aerial mail and commercial 
routes,are projected. 

Major Longanecker at the airport 
here has only 11 enlisted men, eight 
training and three service airplanes, 
while the National Guard of Massa- 
chusetts Air Service has eight train- 
ing and one service airplane. The 


Massachusetts two in East Boston, 
The air chief for New England is 
anxious that the bills before the 
Legislature providing for extension 
of the present 10-year lease to 1947 
and the appropriation of $10,000 for 
improvement at the airport be 


ganic whole that breathes with a 
‘living emotion. 

It is in this appreciation of the 
significant, in the understanding of 
just what to leave out, in the respect 
for the importance of the smallest 
stroke upon the paper i nthe vitality 
of the whole, all these qualities be- 
speak the artist. There are many 
who lay the paint on well, but there 
are few who can transport to the 
canvas those intangible sensations 
that intensify our living when we 
are in the presence of beauty. Those 
artists Who would imitate Macknight 
seem to miss this point. They must 
learn that there is more than bril- 
liance of light and color in his art, 
more than the joy i nextravagance. 
But then one appreciates that the 
deeper things cannot be learned or 
imitated, each must discover in him- 
self, 6r he will never know. 


Silhouettes 
The exhibition of silhouettes by 
the Baroness wlaydell at the Copley 
Gallery on Newbury: Street, adds a 


passed as soon as possible. 
If Massachusetts goes that far, 


novel art to the season’s variety in 


report just issued by the United 
States Department of Labor. 
An upward tendency was 


which were reported below normal 
for February. In the Portland dis- 
trict calls for loggers indicate that 
camps are gradually becoming more 
active. Astoria reported all plants 
in operation except 
neries. 
working overtime. The farm labor 
situation is improving and an active 
building season is in prospect. Lum- 
ber manufacture and logging ir the 
Marshfield district are on an upward 
trend. In southwestern Washing- 
ton, industrial conditions were re- 
ported normal. 


BY MAYOR NICHOLS 
SIX ORDERS VETOED 


Council today the vetoes on six 
orders recently passed by that body. 
The aggregate amount of money be- 
ing involved was $1,300,000. The 
Mayor vetoes a Boston-Keene, N. H., 
jitney license; a loan orderefor the 
Randolph Street playground; a loan 
order for $250,000 to improve Ash- 
land Street, Dorchester, and for mu- 
nicipal, buildings in Wards 1, 14 and 
Babson Street. 


H. D. FOSS MEETING 
A meeting of preferred stockholders 


of H. D. Foss Co., Ine:, candy manu- 
faeturers, has been called for April 8 
to approve a plan of reorganization. 


salmon can-. 
Two sawmills have been. 


Mayor Nichols sent to the City | 


Albuquerque, N. M., Winslow, Ariz., 
and Needles and Barstow, Calif. 
10ted | 


in logging and sawmill operations, | 


The eastern section of the road 
was projected and in part built by 
the Federal Government a century 


‘ago. The road now is hard surfaced 
from Washington to Kansas City, 
thus offering what is said to be the 


longest stretch of continuous pave- 
ment in the United States. West of 
Kansas City the greater part of the 
road is paved, and there are plans 
for surfacing most of the remainder, 
The National Old Trails Road As- 
sociation was a pioneer in the high- 
way movement, having -been organ- 
ized 14 years ago. Judge Lowe, who 
has served continuously as its presi- 
dent from the tinte of organization, 
was One of the first advocates of a 
national system of highways. 


MEXICO SETS ASIDE 
ROAD BUILDING FUND 


PHOENIX, Ariz., March 22 (Spe- 
cial Correspondence)—“Within five 
years American cities will be con- 
nected with the City of Mexico by 
highways fully as good as those 
known in the United States,” . de- 
clared Joaquin Terrazas, Mexican 


consul in Phoenix. The Mexican Gov- 
ernment,-he states, has set aside 1,- 
00,000 pesos ($500,000) a month for 
highway betterments, in addition te 


taxes collected on gasoline and from 
motor license fees. 
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COLLEGES MEET 
PRACTICAL TEST 


(Continued from ‘Page 1) 


fit graduates for good jobs at de- 
ferred time, the length of the inter- 
val to be determined by the time re- 
quired by the candidate to assert his 
own qualities of responsibility, flex- 
-ibility and self-reliance. 

"He believed that while satisfactory 
grades were highly essential, the ob- 
ligation of a graduate to prove him- 
self, when he ceme to grips with 
practical problems, only to be met 
when he had embarked upon his life 
work, were not less so. He disagreed 
with the idea that vocational guid- 
ance can supplant cultural courses 
in any institution of learning. 


“Mass Production” Opposed 


He believed there might be some 
justice in criticism of what is called 
mass production by universities in 
the United States today, particularly 
in the institutions. where entrance 
requirements are conspicuously mod- 
erate. He pointed out that it was 
not unusual for the undergraduate 
to place an abnormal importance, 
or even a sort of magic value, upon 
the significance and acquisition of a 
diploma, considering that automati- 
Cally and at once it would place him 
in a high-salaried position. Finding 
this to be untrue, the graduate often 
believed, sincerely enough, that he 
had a legitimate grievance against 
his university for what he consid- 
ered the inadequacy of its prepara- 
tion. 


“Any first job when a man leaves | 


college,” Professor Piper pointed 
out, “is a probationary job. There 
are things no university can do for 
its graduates, and to adjust him 
noiselessly to his life’s worle is one 
of them. We have here, for instance, 
in the files of the school of business 
administration applications for can- 
didates to fill business’ positions 
more than we can supply. Exec- 
utives who have applied to us for 
such candidates mean to 


to test their knowledge, because all 
question concerning that has beeen 


satisfied upon a basis of grades, but | 


to test their qualities of ingenuity 
and industry, of stamina and 
adaptability. A university graduate 
may feel that he has a right to ex- 
pect of his university that it equip 
him to step at once into a prof- 
itable position but this view over- 
looks the contribution; necessary to 
any successful career, which the in- 
dividual alone can make. 

The man requiring training which 
will open to him a highly paid posi- 
tion immediately upon graduation 
should best, Professor Piper be- 
lieved, find that training in a voca- 
tional schoo] where the curriculum 
is specifically dirpcted toward en- 
compassing such necessities. 

The university today’ has many 
more diversified items among its 
courses than the historic institution, 
whither men went because they de- 
sired conspicuously to cultivate their 
intellects. The establishment of the 
great state universities brought 
about in due course a period when 
men went to college, not for in- 
tellectual attainment per se, but 
because some artificial value was 
set upon the possession of a degree, 
and it was thought that the holder 
of such a degree would automa- 
tically attain preferment and high 
pay in any position he chose to take. 

In fact, the man who holds a de- 
xree with satisfactory grades places 
himself upon a selective list of men 
who manifestly improved their time 
‘in college and who thus will, in the 
end, produce a higher net result in 
value to the organizations with 
which they ally themselves because 
they bring to the disposition of suc- 
cessive problems of life an equip- 
ment of especially high order. 

College standing would not be a 
necessarily cHrrect barometer of the 
value a man will have to society, 
Professor Piper believed,-because the 
classroom is not a correct labora- 
tory of life’s problems. The busi- 
ness community looks with more in- 


terest than it has in the past at suc- | 
cessful ‘grades, to be sure,- not be-/ 


ccuse it is interested in men leading 
their classes or becoming Phi Beta 
Kappa members, but because suc- 
cessful grades show seriousness of 
purpose, competence in doifg what 
their recipients went to college to 
do. Thus successful grades may be 
taken as preliminary indices of the 
attitude a man is likely to take to- 
ward all subsequent sober respon- 
sibilities. 
Salaries and Ability 

Low wages given college gradu- 
ates may, on the other hand, have 
nothing whatever to do with the es- 
sential qualities or abilities of the 
employee, but may,. instead, be the 
natural accompaniment of the type,of 
work he chooses. 

Professor Piper feels that-.it is a 
mistake for the probationary period 
to cause college graduates anxiety. 
He feels it sounds more portentous 
than it is. It does not ordinarily ex- 
ceed six months, sometimes it is un- 
der three. It is the custom of execu- 
tives generally who employ men just 
out of college to do so with the dis- 
tinct understanding that such em- 
ployees will have every reasonable 
opportunity to move ahead. They 
may, to a considerable degree, set 
their own pace. It is right and 
proper, Professor Piper believes, for 
every college graduate to expect suf- 
ficient money in return for his 
labors, upon which to live comfort- 
ably. Inevitably a man must face mak- 
ing a decison, however, as to,whether 
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he desires just large amounts of 
money in life or money plus happi- 
ness. 

But in any case, Professor Piper 
believes, it is a mistake to believe 
that a university degree and the 
completion of four years of cultural 
study leave a graduate behind, or 
even beside the individual without 
college education, because the pos- 
sessor of-a degree is obviously 
placed directly at the hand of op- 
portunity to show what stuff he has 
in him and to reap, at only a mod- 
erately deferred period, the benefits 
of his selective status. 


WORK OF THE BLIND 
WILL BE EXHIBITED 


Two-Day Brookline Program 
to Include. Musical Hours 


Offering a varied exhibit of the| 
different kinds of work done by the | 
blind in arts and crafts, a two- day | 


tional, industrial, 
accomplishments of these workers 
will be given in Whitney Hall, 
Coolidge’s Corner, Brookline, tomor- 
row and Wednesday. The exhibition 
will remain open from 10 a. m. to 
10 p. m., and in addition to the dis- 
play and sale of the many products 
there will be entertainment by blind 
artists. 

From the long lists of special fea- 
tures which comprise the two-day 
program particular attention was di- 
rected to the musical hours from | 
4 to 5 each afternoon and from 8 to 9 | 
each evening, when Frederick Walsh, 
director, «nd other blind musicians | 
will render selections. Miss Hilda 
Laird dressed as Priscilla will use a 
spinning .wheel 100 years old in | 
showing her skill as a spinner. 

Among the workers demonstrating 
their crafts will be the broom 
makers, mattress makers, cabinet 
makers, tennis racket’ stringers, 
makers of mops, chair caners, rug 


start the! 


men they hire at small salaries. Not | 
‘ persons will make fudge to order. 


weavers at their looms, and others 
equally interesting. Another depart- 
ment will be for the sale of Easter 


Each booth will be in charge of a 
chairman, assisted by a committee of 
15, and each church, club and social 
organization in Brookline wil] be 
represented. : 

Mrs. William W. Taff is chairman 
of the Brookline executive commit- 
tee. Assisting her are Mrs. John B. 
Chamberlain, first vice-chairman: 


Mrs. H. Parfer Whittington, second | 


vice-chairman; Mrs. Charles Wiel, 


treasurer. 


GARDEN ASSOCIATION 
TO HEAR MISS CASE 


Amateur Ne ts Plans | 


Travel-Talk on Africa 


_Miss Marion Roby Case of Weston | 
who, by her generous gifts and re- 
markable individual’ garden exhibits, 


has contributed greatly to the suc- |, 


cess of horticultural shows in Bos- : 
ton and to the promotion of amateur | 
gardening among members. of the. 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society, 
will give an illustrated lecture on 
“Africa” at the annual meeting of 
the Woman’s National Farm and 


‘Garden Association to be held April : 
14 to 16 at the Hote] Commodore, | 
New York. Miss Case’s own gardens ; i 


are well known to amateur and pro- 
fessional horticulturists in the vicin- | 
ity of Boston. 

Excursions will be made to the | 
Japanese gardens, the educational , 


of the Brooklyn. Botanical Gardens. 
A small practical exhibit will be 
held under the auspices of the as- 
sociation at the headquarters. New 
books will be available, and the lat- 
est developments in garden tools and | 


equipment and choice seeds of rarer | 


varieties will’ be on view with ex- | 
perts to explain their uses and po- | 
tentialities. Every effort is to be | 


made to encourage the organization : 


of new clubs. 
On the second day a visit will be 
made to the new American wing of 


on the third a trip will be taken to 
the Boyce-Thompson Institute of 
Plant Research at Greystone, N. Y. 
Opportunity will also be afforded to 
visit the Thompson estate to inspect 
a rare collection of shat and min- 
erals. 


GEO. E. JOHNS CO. 


' WHEELING, W. VA. 
“THE QUALITY SHOP” 
Coats—Suits—Gowns 


Visit Our 
Misses’ and Junior Dept. 


“Say It With Flowers” 


Arthur Langhans 
FLORIST 


MEMBER FLORIST TELEGRAPHIC DELIVERY 
ASSOCIATION 


* 


1217 Chapline Street, Wheeling, W. Va. 


Norfolk Home of 


Almco Lamps 


“Wirus-SmitrH-Cratu Co. 


Norfolk’s Quality Furniture Store 


NORFOLK, VA. 


The 


A Deccnt ory 
| Ge e x2 wry LLours” 


Birmingham, Ala. 


public demonstration of the educa- | 
and recreational | 


lilies and other flowers. Six young | 


greenhouses and other departments | 


the Metropolitan Museum of Art, and | 


Special Correspondence 


‘could do something 
people do not seem to do very well— 
he could listen. When anything that | 


told, he would listen with rapt atten- 
tion, drink in every word, so that 
nothing that really mattered ever) 
seemed to escape him. 

Uncle Tom spent his time choring 
around the hostelry, taking care of 
‘the driving horse, mowing the lawn, 
‘and so on, and at times his Missus, 
‘who kept the place, would ask him 
'to sit down and rest himself awhile, 
‘and then she would read to him out 
\of the Book of Books, and share with 
|him some of the conceptions of truth 
which she herself had gained through 
certain trying experiences of her life, 
lor through her study of the Scrip- 
‘tures and other writings in which 
ishe was particularly interested. The 
iresult was that Uncle Tom had an 
‘understanding of truth far beyond 
that of most white folks, and what 
'was more, he could put this under- 
standing to practical, daily use. 

One day the Missus said, “Uncle 
‘Tom, Mistah John is out on the front 
iporch reading. Why don’t you go out 


iand ask him to read you something | 


out of the Bible?” The old Negro 
immediately sought out Mistah John, 


lying on his lap. Removing his cap, 
he approached with a look almost of 
| reverence, and in pleading tones said, 
'“Mistah John, de Missus say if ah 
would come to you, you would read 
me somefin’ outer de Bible.” 

Mistah John invited the old darky 


the reading, and then asked him what 
‘part of the Bible he would like to 
| have read to him. “Oh jes’ whereve’ 


ou is readin’ yousef, Mistah John. | 
is all am de rug’, an’ ah likes to heah | “ae of the year, and follows his veto 
| las 


ans 


The Bible lay open at that wonder- | 
‘ful sixth chapter of John, which tells. 


‘how the Master tried to make the 


people understand that he was the, 


which came down from 
heaven. Mistah John read a few 
verses and then asked, “Uncle Tom, 
‘what did Jesus mean when he spoke 
of himself as bread? In what way 
| was he bread?” 
! “Why he mean dat he was de 
‘bread ob life, Mistah John. What 
‘else could he mean? Dat got nuffin’ 
ta do wid de bread what peopie eats.”’ 

“Well then, Uncle Tom, in what 
way was he the bread of life?’ 

“Why, ’cause he was de truf’ Mis- 
‘tah John. He say, ‘I am de Way, de 
|Truf’ an’ de Life.’ It am de truf’ 
| what give life, an’ Jesus mean dat as 
we heah an’ unde’stan’ de truf’, dat 
jam de bread ob life to us.’ 

“Well, but Uncle Tom, it says here, 


“bread” 


| ‘Except ye eat the flesh of the Son | 


| of man, and drink his blood, ye have 
ino life in you.” How could those 
'people eat his flesh and drink his 
| plood ?” The old darky scratched | 
‘his head a moment and then replied: 


/mean eatin’ his flesh an’ blood body 
‘dat de people see right befo’ dem. 
| Dat would make dem cannibals. What 
he meant was eatin’ de truf’, 
vine pa’t ob him. Dat am de Christ.” 

“Then Uncle Tom, is that -what 


Jones &Davis, Inc. 
INTERIOR 


Furnishers 


Decorators Renovators 


Boul. 216 
VIRGINIA 


2033-W Broad 
RICHMOND, 


ENGRAVING— 


For weddings and social functions 
the best is imperative. Samples and 
prices on request. 


The BEL STATIONERY CO 


On Fifth St., Bet. Broad and Grace 
RICHMOND, VA. *. 


Genuine Smithfield Hams 
WEST END MARKET 


117 N. Robinson St. B’lv’d 7400 
RICHMOND, VA. 
Everything good to eat in season. 


W. Fred. Richardson 
Security Storage Company 


BOOK AND 


Fireproof Depository for 
Household Goods and Works of Art 


Vaults for Silver, 
garments. 


Rugs and Draperfes stored under a 
Written Guarantee. 


Randolph 843 
RICHMOND, VA. 


Furs and other 


Malvern Shop 


French Kid Gloves 


Direct from Grenoble, France 


Prices $2.85, $3.65, $4.25 


New Hosiery for Dress and Sport wear, 
_ different from the ordinary. 


145 Granby Street Norfolk, Va. 


RUSSELL, 
ETHEREDGE & 
PRITCHARD, 


INCORPORATED 


: one PRICE TO ALL 


A Granby Street 


_|in our Good Housekeeping Dept. 


We carry a complete line of\the 
celebrated OSBORN BRUSHES 


Miller & Rhoads 


“THE SHOPPING CENTER” 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


Jesus meant in the Sacrament, when 
he said .to his disciples, ‘Take, ‘eat; 
this is my body?’ What was his 
body? What were they to eat?” 
“Why de truf’ Mistah John. Aa 
had finished eatin’ an’ den he. beza 
talkin’ de truf’ to dem, an’ den 
say, ‘Take, eat; dis am my body.’ Dis 
truf’ what he. kad been tellin’ dem, 
dat was what dey was to eat, an’ dat 


all spiritual, Mistah John.” 
At this point in the conversation 
Uncle Tom was called'away to go on 


tan errand and the discussion came 


to an end. But Mistah John (the 
writer) found in that sunny hour 
that the gaining of an understanding 
of truth is not a mere matter of book 
learning or intellectua) achievement. 


LAW SCHOOL ADDS 
TANEY PORTRAIT 


write, but the one-time slave | 


that lots of| 


NCLE TOM was a character. | 
He coule neither read nor | 


was really worth while was being | 


Harvard Collection Includes 
Many Eminent Jurists 


An important painting, Leutze's 
| portrait of Chief’ Justice Roger 
| Brooke Taney, has been added to the 
| Harvard Law School’s collection of 


portraits of judges and lawyers, both 
in America and England, who have 


| been conspicuous in the ugbuilding 


of the common Jaw. The Harvard col- 
lection, one of the most notable of 
its kind in the world, has been as- 
-ssembled through years of research 
and purchase. 

It includes hundreds of portraits 
and prints obtained here and abroad 
wherever, through arrangement 
with owners of collections, or at 
sales, representative subjects were 
available. The portrait of Chief Jus- 
tice Taney, who headed the United 
States Supreme Court by appoint- 
mefit of President Jackson in 1835, 
was painted for the Justice's family. 
Leutze’s “Washington Crossing the 
Delaware”* is in the Metropolitan | 
Museum of New York City. 

Leutze was commissioned to do 
the Taney portrait for the family of 
James M. Campbell, a lawyer of Bal- 
timore, who married the Chief Jus- 
tice’s daughter. It is a life size three- 
quarter length painting and was 


whgm he found with an open Bible, 


to take a seat, for he had stood wait- ; é a 
ing his new friend’s pleasure about | ens Seta WiNOW OC ee 


' to the end of the 


“Why Mistah John, Jesus could not | 


de di-| 


| bell’s M. 


| Etting. 


effects by Col. Frank 


—— | 


FOURTH VETO ISSUED 
BY GOVERNOR FULLER 


$$ 


Governor Fuller today vetoed a 
bill passed by the Massachusetts 
Legislature providing for the pay- 


Brennan of Norwood of the bdalance 
of salary due him from Jan, 10, 1926, 
year. 

The Governor’s action is the fourth 


Friday of the bill allowing 
Springfield to pay its employees 
' while they served in the National 
Guard. Mr. Brennan served as a mes- 
senzer in the sergeant-at-arms de- 
partment at the State House from 
Aug. 22, 1913, to 1926. 


—— a 


DEDICATE Ww OLLASTON CHU RCH 


Dedicatory exercises were held in 
the new Wollaston Congregational 
Church, the Rev. Dr. Isaiah W. 
Sneath, pastor, yesterday. The pas- 
tor preached the morning sermon. 


| brother, Prof. E. H. Sneath of Yale, 


gregationalist and Prof. 
Hayward of the Massachusetts Insti- 


ers. The edifice was begun last June 
and was completed at a cost of $135,- 
000. 
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Incorporated 


| Correct Feminine Apparel 


Grace Street at Second 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


MODERATE PRICES 


Howell Bros. 


Sixth and Broad Sts., Richmond, Va. 
“Richmond’s Leading Hardware” 


Radio Sets and Parts 


Freed-Eisemann, Radiolas., Atwater-Kent., 
Amrad and Grebe. 


We Offer for Investment 


First Mortgage Gold Bonds 
In Denominations of $100 and Up 


MuHLEMAN & Kaynoe, Inc. 


Mortgage Department 
108 N. 9th St., Richmond, Va. 
Phones Madison 210-211 


Entrusted to Our Care and Nourished 
by Our Compound Interest, Your 
Dollars Grow. 


WEST END BANK 


1309 West Main Street, Richmond, Va. 
Branch—LOMBARDY near BROAD 


SYDNOR & HUNDLEY 


RICHMOND, VA. 


Exclusive Furnishings 


Honesty, Character and Depend- 
ability have won for us our 
many friends. 


THE CENTRAL 
NATIONAL BANK 


Make this “Your Bank” 


SAVINGS AND COMMERCIAL 
ACCOUNTS SOLICITED 


Corner 3rd and Broad Streets 
RICHMOND, VA. 


“Friendly Banking Service just where 
vou want it. 
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Merchandise of Undisputed 


Quality at 
MODERATE PRICES 


Shalkimer Brothers 


Dry Goods and Ready-to-Wear 
Apparel | 


Select a Refined 
GIFT 


From 
Schwarzschild’s 
Silverware—Jewelry 


Novelties 
2nd .at Broad St.. RICHMOND, VA, 


DRY GOODS 
‘ Norfol- Va, 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


Diamond and Platinum Pieces 
a Specialty 


wal 


was his real body,.de Christ, It am. 


TURKS CONFUSE 
FOREIGN FIRMS 


(Continued from Page 1) 


ernment has shown in this respect is 
certainly deserving of praise. Ismet 
Pasha is the important moving factor 
in the railroad policy, and he de- 
votes himself to a serious and sys- 
tematic inspection of the projects in 
execution. 

The importance of the construction 


of new lines in Turkey cannot be 
exaggerated, as the absence of means 
of transportation is the reason for 
only comparatively small crops be- 
ing produced in Anatolia, and hith- 
erto agriculturists have had no in- 
centive to increase production be- 
cause they have been unable to get 
their crops away. Interior roads are 
‘being ignored for the time being, 
as all available credits are required 
for the railways, but as soon as a few 
lines are completed and working, a 
serving road system is to receive the 
Government’s attention. 

The journey to Angora affords con- 
siderable interest when one consid- 
ers that only a short time ago part 
of this route was the field of battle 
between Greeks and Turks, during 
Which a great portion of the line 
and most of the bridges were blown 
up. The rails of the present perma- 
nent way still show signs of the 
above, as, even though wrecked and 


they are the very same rails used 
before the war which have been 
straightened in wood fires and by 
primitve means and relaid. 

As yet the run between Constanti- 
nople and Angora is the only one 


purchased at the sale of Mr. Camp- | 


| In the afternoon a fellowship service | 
was held and at night the pastor’s | 


| the Rev. William E. Gilroy of the Con- | 
Carle R. | 


tute of Technology were the speak- | 


| which can be undertaken ina sleep- 
'ing car, but the Government intends 
'this year to put this comfort at the 

disposal of passengers on the other | 
| routes. 


| Influenee of President 


| The striking personality of the 


|President of the Turkish Republic, 
Ghazi Mustapha Kemal _ =, Pasha, 
‘exerts, without doubt, an amazing 
influence over the Turkish people 


'with whom he comes into contact, 
and this fact is extremely well in- 


the northeastern provinces a short 
time ago when he was responsible 
for the change from the fez to the 
hat. 

Now that the Turkish house has 
more or less been set in order, a 
great desire to cultivate that ac- 
cepted evidence of civilization has 
become increasingly manifest in 
the nation and particularly among 
‘its leaders. As is generally acknowl- 
iedged, the first impression of visi- 
‘tors to a country is derived from and 
‘affected by the form of dress as- 
‘sumed by its inhabitants. As re- 
|gards Turkey, the form of dress 
worn, until recent times, by hamals 
(porters) and varkadjis (boatmen) 
who swarm in great numbers to meet 
boats and trains tended to inspire in 
new arrivals anything and every- 
'thing but confidence. 

Becoming personal appearance has 
not, up to the present, been a very 
strong point among the 
|peasants and lower classes, whose 
‘dress has been confined to 
shabby voluminous pantaloons, 
and other articles of clothing, the 
ensemble of which, as Mustapha 


The ~Mode 


for the correct things in 


MEN’S WEAR 


lith and F Sts., Washington, D. C. 


Ruth's Ine. 


Dry Cleaners and Dyers 


3176 Mt. Pleasant Street 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Telephone COL. 3508 


MILLINERY 


516 Twellth St., N.W., Washington, D. C. 


hone Franklin 7015 


twisted almost beyond recognition, 


stanced by the success of his tour'to | 


Turkish | 


' of distinctive mode. 


the | 
fez | 


Kemal has declared, provoked ridi- 
cule and denoted absolute lack of 
civilization. 
Change of Costume 

While the discarding of the cos- 
tume (which often has been incor- 
rectly beliéved to be national) for 
which the President is directly re- 
sponsible will doubtless be a source 
of disappointment to casual visitors, 


it will be exceedingly acceptable to 
the modern general public here. The 
mission of the Ghazi and _ the 
speeches he has made have certainly 
proved an epoch-marking event in 
Turkey’s transformation. To effect 
a complete change in the manner of 
attire of the inhabitants throughout 
the whole of Turkey is no slight ac- 
complishment, and this fact demon- 
strates to some extent the exceptional 
power which Mustapha Kemal Pasha 
possesses, and indicates the possi- 
bilities of its judicious application. 

The fez, calapac and turban are 
now headdresses cof the past, as far 
as Turkey is concerned, and their 
abolition signifies not only a change 
in attire but also a readjustment of 
religious contentions, as this ancient 
fashion had become so dovetailed 
into religion as to be looked upon 
as a distinguishing factor of Muham- 
madism. 

The Turkish woman has also been 
urged to “come into her own.” The 
President’s advice to discard the veil, 
which has for so long constituted an 
additional fascination of the Turkish 
ladies and rendered them so myste- 
rious, was immediately taken, and 
they are now seeing the world for 
the first time since childhood un- 
encumbered by what must have 
proved ‘an’ obscuring and irksome 
portion of their apparel. 


Language of Hawkers 
Recent orders issued in some in- 
terior towns prohibiting the. public 
use of any language but Turkish, 


| and instructions from Angora that in 
_Constantinople street hawkers are 


to confine the penetrating crying of 
their wares to Turkish appears, how- 
ever, to be another conspicuous con- 
travention to the idea of Mustaphe 
Kemal’s policy and to be incom- 
patible with the country’s proclaimed 
march toward civilization. The first- 
mentioned orders regarding the in- 
terior towns will not, however, be 
responsible for the same difficulties 
as the one applying to Constanti- 


' all 
' England Milk Producers’ 


nople, as there are very few people | 


-in the interior who are not familiar 


with the Turkish language. But the 
prohibition to street hawkers of the 


| 


use of foreign languages will cer- | 


tainly result in 
troubles, 
Constantinople housewives depend 
to a very great extent on these 
strong-lunged ambulant tradesmen 
for their domestic purchases, as 
everything from vegetales and meat 
to nether garments and carpets 
passes one’s door in_ procession 
many times daily. Failure to hear— 


'or rather to understand—the cries of a 
| ment, 


6 p. 


the vendor of some chosen article 


HICKS 


1221 Connecticut Ave. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Millinery and Gowns 


in the fabrics and colors 
Facile fitting a feature. 


most approved. 
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WASHINGTON, 


rae OAL 
LEAN 


Main Office 1319 G St. N. W. 
Phone Franklin 4840 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


ORPORATION 
OAL 


You are invited to examine 
the display of Woolens 
carefully seelcted for the 
coming Season's Wear 


(Oj 


521 13th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Sargeant s Restaurant 


509 14th Street N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Opposite New Willard 


Table d’Hote Dinner, .75 to 1.00 


Also a la Carte service. Sea food. 
Quality, Quantity and Service. 


Our Reputation Is National. 


Brown Betty Inn 


1426 K Street, Washington, D. C. 


CAFETERIA LUNCHEON 


Special Dinners 60c and 7dc 


All Home Cooking 
Home-Made Bread, Pies cad Cakes 


Franklin 4298 


A Word 
to the Wise 
Is Sufficient 


So the old saying goes. 

Let us impress upon you the 
‘fact that we do not charge any 
“extras,” nor any “carrying 
charges” on our Credit Accounts 
—neither Main Store nor Furni- 
ture Store. 

We do not penalize our cus- 
tomers. 


GOLDENBERG’S: 


“The Dependable Store” 


Both Sides of Seventh and K Sts. 
Washington, D. C. 


THE AVENUE AT NINTH 


Formal Day Wear for Men 


Silk Lined Frock Coat of Imported Oxford Gray or Black 
Unfinished Worsted. Coat and Waistcoat, $75. 


Imported Roberts Cheviot 
Coat and Waistcoat—$50 
Gray Striped Trousers—$15 


Lube iat 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Seventh and Eye Streets, N. W. 


First Impressions 


Guests instinctively receive one of their 
strongest impressions of the home from 
the character of its furniture, and the 
accomplished hostess makes sure that she 
has selected the best in quality of worke- 
manship and correctness of design. ' 


HOUSE & HERRMANN 


“FURNITURE OF MERIT” 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


many domestic | 


Stock of ladies’ 
latest styles 


for dinner might, therefore, have the 
grave consequence of rendering that 
meal nspicuous by its absence. 

In tHe event of this measure con- 
tinuing to be enforced, either house- 
keepers will be compelled to go out 
in the early morning and make their 
purchases at the market, or devote 
themselves to a series of serious les- 
sons and learn Turkish. 

On the whole, however, it is satis- 
fying to observe the changes for the 
better which have taken place—and 
which are taking place—since the 
taking over of the reins of govern- 
ment by the Republicans, and if one 
can persuade oneself that the hin- 
drances and petty annoyances which 
are now frequently encountered are 
the natural results of and at- 
tributable to the transitionary stage, 
then it is possible to entertain an 

optimistic outlook on ee. fu- 
ture. 


MILK PRODUCTION 
INCREASE IS SHOWN 


Crop Ranerting Service Finds 
Averages Higher 


WAKEFIELD, Mass., 


tion throughout New England is 
shown in reports from dairymen, the 
New England Crop Reporting Serv- 
ice announces. 

Averages of daily milk production | 


were 2.1 per cent higher than a year 
ago in Maine; 14.9 per cent in New | 
Hampshire; 8.9 per cent in Vermont; 
6.3 per cent in Massachusetts; 5.3 
per cent in Rhode Island; 7.9 per | 
cent in Connecticut, and 7.2 per cent | 
for New England as a whole. 

Butter prices have declined slightly. 
in the last month. The net price of. 
milk, as reported by the New 
Associa- 
tion, shows no material change from 
a month ago, and remains about 10) 
cents a hundred pounds higher than 
a year ago. 

Indications are that New England) 
farmers are planning increased 
plantings of corn, wheat, oats, and 
barley, and it is expected that hay 
will show but little change. 


CHURCH FUND INCREASES | 

STORRS, Conn., March 29 (Spe- 
cial)—With pledges of more than 
$153,000 already made, and $25,000 
assured within the. next few weeks, 
rapid progress is being made in the 
Storrs Church and Community House 
campaign for $230,000 which is be- 
ing conducted by the Connecticut 
Federation of Churches as a means 
of bettering the religious and social | 
facilities of students at ee 
Agricultural College. | 


| 
Let me shop for you when in New York. | 
Frequent trips made to buy- special orders of | 


LADIES’ & MISSES’ GOWNS: 


| McCall's Patterns 


gowns in the | 
always on hand at my apart- | 
Moderate prices. Open 10 a. m. to | 
m. Evening appointments arranged. 


HENDERSON | 


Apartment 606, 1726 M St... N. W. 
Phone Franklin 5890 Ww ashing te on, 


and misses’ 


D. C. | 


Luncheon 12 to 2—Dinner 5:15 to 
Sunday Dinner 12:15 to 2:30—s:15 to 


| Apartment For Sale 


Three rooms, kitchen, breakfast | 
room, porch and bath. Adults only. | 


Apply Apartment 308. 


1705 Lanier Place, Washington, D. C. | 


Che Hob- Nob 


1767 Columbia Road, Washington, D. C. 


CAFETERIA SERVICE 


7215 
7 


:30 


~ 3 
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LATCH STRING 


is out for you for 


LUNCHEON and DINNER 


Paramount Consideration. 
Cleanliness and Service. 


612 12th St.,N. W.. Between F and G 
WASHINGTON. D. C. 


Park Savings 
Bank 


“The Community Bank” 


Treasury Dept. 


Under Supervision U. S&S. 
14th and Kenyon Street, N. W. 


Resources over $3,000,000 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


'Sharon last year, 
| history, 


_| Sumption of hard coal, 
_tribution to the strike from April 1 
to Sept. 

| he 


Audubon Society 
Work Effective 


Bird Clubs and Sanctuaries 
Increasing, Says Winthrop 
Packard, Secretary’ 


Bird clubs are increasing, more 
bird sanctuaries are being estab- 
lished, and an increasing host of in- 
dividuals is working enthusiastically 


for the conservation of wild bird life, 
as direct or indirect results of the 
activities of the Massachusetts Audu- 
bon Society in putting the need and 


_yalue of bird study before the people 


of the State, reports the secretary, 
Winthrop Packard, in his review of 
the work for the year 1925, just is- 
sued. 

Many improvements were made at 
the Moose Hill Bird Sanctuary at 
the eighth in its 
In addition a 
of 1000 white 


he reports. 
“demonstration forest”’ 


| pines has been set out. 


The best types of bird protection 


|Material are constantly exhibited at 
March 29 (A) 
—Seasonal increase in milk produc- | 


the headquarters, 66 Newbury Street, 
Boston. There also are kept plans 
and specifications for making the 
best type of bird houses. There was 
a greatly increas_d interest in the 
feeding of birds during the winter, 


| and the demand for bird-feeding ap- 


pliances, weathercock food-houses, 
and special food for wild birds has 
been larger than ever, he adds. 


$s 


SOFT COAL U SE ‘URGED 
AS PRICE RISE CHECK 


Eugene C. piabbihie chairman of 
the Massachusetts Commission on 
the Necessaries of Life, in a state- 


ment issued from the State House 
has reiterated the advice that New 
England consumers should .use soft 


| coal and substitutes if they would 


av ‘oid higher prices for hard coal. 
“If Massachusetts is foolish enough 

to go back to previous normal con- 

then its con- 


1 will be about $1,250,000,” 

“Massachusetts normally 
consumer 5,200,000 tons of hard 
coal a year. I told the people at the 
time of the strike settlement, and I 
repeat it now, that they can avoid 
all costs of the strike by sticking to 
substitutes, and especially soft coal. 
Even during the strike some con- 
sumers of soft coal actually saved 
money on their coal bills.” 


Columbia (Quality Shop 


1772 Columbia Road, N. 
WASHINGTON, D. = 


Men’s, Ladies’ and Children’s 

Wear, Infants’ Goods, Notions 
Holeproof Hosiery 

COOKMAN 


said, 


LLOYD BE. 


An Expected Aspect 


With increased store space and 
service facilities a new aspect is 
given this specialized shop patron- 
ized by the Capital City’s best- 
dressed men. Expectantly we await 
your inspection call. 
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WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Wa HING 
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appointments 
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Silver — Lamps — Antiques 
ART OBJECTS, FURNITURE, POTTERY, ETC, 


Dulin &€§ Martin Co. 
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will 


fine 


enjoy 


of china. 
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Street 
Goes 


at $35.00. 
types of wearers. 
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Smartly Styled Dresses 


of High Quality but most reasonably priced at— 


“00 


—One of the lines upon which we are putting special emphasis is this 


It contains such a variety of styles for so many different 
There are many novel ways of trimming these 
new dresses of flat crepe, georgette, crepe Elizabeth and crepe de chines, 


—aAll the new colors are here—Bois de Rose, New 
Tans, New Grays, New Blues, Navy and Black. 


Kann’s—Second Floor. 
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Art 


News and Comment 


In New York Galleries 


By RALPH FLINT 


New York, March 27 
[ue ROSENTHAL’S remarka- 
ble miniature sculpture is once 
more being presented to the 
New York public at the Jackson 
Higgs Galleries. As before, his work 
stands out as one of the most unique 
manifestations of plastic designing 
and craftsmanship to be encountered 
today. In many respects it is safe 
to say that his minutely modeled. 
figures, often but a half inch in 
height, have no exact equivalent in 
the history of sculpture, since they 
are produced by a new and secret 
process of one-piece hollow casting 
that requires no‘further treatment 
in the way of chasing or graving. 
Mr. Rosenthal is, however, greatly 
limited in his editions because of the 
delicate nature of the casting; the 
little figures are doéne but once in 
gold, and then a small~series of 
bronze replicas is mage. These tiny 
sculptures must be seen through a 
magnifying lens to be thoroughly ap- 
preciated, although they have a suf- 
ficiently sturdy appeal of their own 
to the casual glance.- But viewing 
- the exquisite modeling of his “Spirit 
of Jest”’—a baby fawn riding gayly 
upon a goat; his “Bachanalian 
Dance”’—an intricately managed trio 
of whirling dancers; or his “Nessus 
and Dejanira’—a galloping group 
held to the base merely by the cen- 
taur’s hind hoofs, is to recognize a 
sculptor and craftsman of notable 
parts, one whose name should be 
placed close to that of the great 
Cellini. 
American Masters 


The Rehn Galleries are continu- 
ing their “epochal” exhibitions, and 
following the group devoted to 
“Today’ comes a gathering of mas- 
terpieces bespeaking an earlier gen- 
eration of American painters. George 
Inness, George Fuller. A. H. Wyant, 
William M. Chase, J. Alden Weir,’ 
Frank Duveneck, Frank Currier, 
Winslow Homer, Abbott Thayer, J. 
H. Twachtman, Theodore Robinson, 
and Frank K. M. Rehn are the men 
‘chosen to make up this all-star 
group. The Inness “Indian Summer 
Day, Montclair,” is one of his un- 
doubted masterpieces, a canvas elo- 
quently compounded of art and na- 
ture. The Thayer portrait of ‘Alice 
Rich” is a commanding study of 
resonant values and textures, the 


a whole treatise in itself on the art 
of representation. “The Open Book” 
is Weir at his best, a luminous, ro- 
mantic document that shows him a 
worthy member of this upper circle. 
Twachtman’s delicate snow-piece and 
Fuller’s “Fedalma” are both highly 
representatire canvases of these 
two highly individual painters, and 
the Currier head of a gypsy girl is 
a striking piece of tonal and: tech- 
nical bravura. 


Edward Penfield 


A memorial exhibition of the work 
of Edward Penfield is being held at 
the Art enter under the auspices 
of the Society of Illustrators. Early 
in the nineties the art of the poster 
in America received a most impor- 
tant, stimulus from the handsome 
designs he made for Harper’s and 
other publications. His cover de- 
signs were popular features of the 
day, and his illustrations, princi- 
pally of coaching and travel events, 
were splendid contributions to this 


ous phases of his work are gen- 
erously ilustrated in this exhibition 
at the Art Center, and there are cér- 
tain models of horse-drawn vehi- 
cles which the artist carved and 
colored to suit his fancy for inter- 
esting vehicles. He became a great 
student of all phases of stage coach- 
ing, and he acquired a considerable 
collection of authentic specimens. 
Perhaps his Dutch scenes are the 
most pleasing of all his illustrations, 
and they are done with a fine techni- 
cal command. 
Charles E. Heil 


A further exploration of the gal- 
leries reveals a series of bird studies 
at Kennedy’s by Charles E. Heil, a 
group of paintings of the cathedrals 
of France by Pieter van Veen and 
recent etchings and draw.ngs by 
Childe Hassam at Milch’s, landscapes 
by John Newton Howitt at Ainslie’s, 
paintings by Esperanza Gabay at the 
Holt Gallery, an interesting anniver- 
sary exhibition of selected canvases 
at the Dudensing Galleries, and 
some recent drawings by Mario 
Toppi at Weyhe’s. Mr. Heil’s deli- 
cate presentation of birds needs 
little comment at this date, since his 
clever studies have long graced the 
galleries. He seldom gives the note 
of arrested motion, so admirably 


treatment of a patterned scarf being 


caught by the great Japanese print 


Annual Indiana Artists’ Show 


Indianapolis, March 25 
Special Correspondence 
HE nineteenth annual exhibition 
of the work of Indiana Artists 
and Craftsmen is being held in 
the John Herron Art Institute. Of 
the 500 items sent in, the jury of 
selection chose 206 which occupy 
two painting galleries and one crafts 
gallery. 

The Artist Jury of Selection, 
chosen by the votes of those who 
have exhibited three consecutive 
years, were Clifton A. Wheeler, Otto 
Stark, William Forsyth, Randolph 
Coats and Carl Graf. This jury se- 
lects and hangs the exhibition, but 


(13144x17%), is convincing and mas- 
terly. Two Chinese low jars; an 
apple-green Chien lung piece and a 
coral red of the same period, stand 
side by side, with a round brass 
reprosse plate back of them; a deli- 
cate violet-colored glass in the fore- 
ground and a single brilliant yellow 
daffodil at its base. It is a beauti- 
fully composed complimentary color 
harmony, a picture that sold before 
the exhibition had been opened 24 
hours. 

The Bobbs painting (Mrs. Ruth 
Pratt Bobbs) is a portrait of a 
small girl dressed in a soft, beauti- 
ful reddish-pink frock and seated on 
a large stool. The poise is delight- 


an out of state jury awards the: 


prizes. 

Allen E. Philbrick and Elmer) 
Forsberg, both artists from Chicago, | 
awarded the prizes as follows: Jesse | 
Spalding Landon Prize of $200 to 
R. L. Selfridge for oil painting en- 
titled “The Old Mill”; the Art As- 
sociation Prize of $150 for “Still 
Life” in oil by Winifred Adams; the 
J. I. Holcomb Prize of $100 to Ruth 
Pratt Bobbs for. an oil painting, 
“Mary”; the Art Association Craft 
Prize of $30 to Mrs. Janet Payne 
Bowles for a collection of hand 
wrought jewelry. A second Art As- 
sociation Craft Prize of $20 was 
awarded to Miss Dorothy Eisenbach 
for a block printed textile. Honor- 
able mention was given to a still 
life in oil by Miss Lucy Taggart en- 
titled “Larkspurs,” an oil painting, 
“Into the Light,” by J. W. Vawter, 
and a portrait head, “Sculpture,” by 
Robert Davidson. Certificate of merit 
was awarded to Robert Worman for 
an hand-lettered copy of the Ru- 
baiyat of Omar Khayyam. 

The Selfridge painting is strong 
‘ and colorful, rendered in an impres- 
Sionistic manner with broad, short 
strokes of brilliant color, perhaps 
too modern to appeal to all, yet 
powerful enough to interest all, if 
not subtle or realistic enough to in- 
terest the conservative. The Adams 


painting (Mrs. Winifred Adams) is 
@ still-life which, though small 
a NEW YORK 
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ful. The artist caught the sponta- 
| neous repose of the little subject as 

'she placed her hands between her 
| knees and allowed her shoulders to 
fall forward at perfect ease. 

The Bowles (Mrs. Janet Bowles) 
group of jewelry and silver cup is 
unique. The imaginative character 
of this craftsman’s work makes it 
different from the regular good 
work one sees. Pure design is main- 
tained, but not in the traditional 
formulz# one is generally used to. 
It is the ideas of the modern painter 
worked out in metal. It is impres- 
sionistic metal work of a very high 
type. 

The Ejisenbach textile (Miss 
Dorothy Eisenbach) is sumptuous. It 
is red velvet, block-printed all over 
with a square floral design. It is 
sumptuous, but the design is so good, 
so simple, so consistent that the 
actual sumptuousness of the velvet 
takes its proper place, and we feel 
the quality and excellence of the 
piece, rather than its sumptuous- 
ness. 

At the close of the exhibition it is 
the custom to choose a smaller ex- 
hibition of paintings, about 50 can- 
vases, and circuit it in the various 
towns of Indiana where art interests 
prevail. 
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makers with their flashing studies 
of the winged tribe, but he reveals 
the grace and coloring of his little 
models with rare fidelity. 

Mr. van Veen’s cathedrals are in- 
teresting summaries of Gothic archi- 
tectural glories, done somewhat in 
the Monet manner yet maintaining 
their own individuality at the same 
time. Two studies of Rheims, before 
and after the bombardment, are 
timely and show the artist in fine 
command of the subtle equation be- 
tween detail and ensemble work. 
Mr. Hassam continues to add frersh 
delights to the gallery fare with 
his spirited and summary notations 
in water color and etching. He 
never tires of running down new 
bits of Americana for his pad or 
plate, and somehow or other he man- 
ages to inrest them with an ever 
sparkling technique. 

Mr. Howitt’s present landscapes 
are well advanced over those he 
showed two years ago at the same 
gallery; he has gained in breadth 
of handling and in compositional 
values. His’ touch has lightened con- 
siderably, and this has given his 
color a new luster. . Miss Gabay 
proves again her right to be con- 
sidered an important member of the 
American sisters of the brush. Her 
figire pieces are not as imposing 
on this occasion as at the time of 
a previous showing, but her land- 
scapes and garden studies are full 
of charm-and animation. 


Anything that comes from the 
Toppi studio in far away Anticoli 
(in the Roman Appenines) is of in- 
terest, since this young peasant 
painter is one of the most original 
of present-day primitives. His re- 
ligious subjects are still touched 
with that quaint eloguence which 
often comes with an untutored art, 
and, while he is apparently taking 
on new vigors, he is still the medi- 
tative artist working away by him- 
#@lf in his remote studio, oblivious 
of the changing, shifting pictorial 
thought of the outside world. 


Indian Mural Paintings 


BOMBAY, Feb. 20 (Special Corre- 
spondence) -The Bombay School of 
Art is holding its annual exhibition. 
The wide scope of the training given 
in this school is sound in theory and 
good in practice. For its exhibit in 
the British Empire Exhibition the 
school was awarded a commemora- 
tive medal and certificate by the 
authorities of the Wembley Exhibi- 
tion. 

In the school exhibition there is a 
wide variety of work, mural paint- 
ing being the outstanding and dis- 
tinctive feature. The wide range of 
the work done is significant and en- 
couraging. 

The most important 


item is a 


small room decorated by students of | 
the class of mural painting. Most of | 


the work is in tempera; the panels 
are about five feet in height, and 
some degree of unity has been ob- 
tained by the use of dadoes and 
friezes of striking and amusing de- 
signs. The panels of Parvati and 
Shiva are outstanding for their 
sureness of conception and easy 
strength of accomplishment; they 
are, moreover, in the direct line of 
Indian tradition. The other, pieces 
are pictorial and efficiently executed. 
Their 
effect they show of western realism 
on Indian convention. 


British National Gallery 


LONDON, March 16—Four pictures 
have recently been acquired by the 
trustees of the National Gallery and 
are now on view at Trafalgar Square. 
Three are frescoes from the Palazzo 
del Podesta at Assisi, the traditional 
lodging of the painters who worked 
there in the Church of S. Francesco, 
the companions and teachers of 
Giotto. Two of the fragments, repre- 
senting Evangelists, have much of 
the dramatic force which we find in 
Giotto’s own painting: in manner 
they are identical with some of the 
Old Testament subjects in the upper 
Church at Assisi. 


These form an important link be-. 


tween classical and Renaissance art. 
They are the work of the Roman 
School of which Pietro Cavallini was 
the head, and at Assisi became the 
immediate inspiration of the style 
which Giotto was to develop with 
such epoch-making . résults. The 
fourth picture is a small portrait of 
Samuel Rogers by John Linnell, an- 
other British master who, like High- 
more, deserves to be remembered. 


Landscape 
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interest lies mainly in the’ 


A Drawing by Edward Penfield 


Municipal Art 
League, Chicago 


Special from Monitor Bureau 

Chicago, March 27 
OUNDED with the intention of 
KF creating a chronological gallery 
of the best canvases of succeed- 
ing years by artists of Chicago and 
vicinity, the Municipal Art League 
collection of 30 paintings and one 
piece of sculpture has assumed a 
large aspect of what is representa- 
tive of the twentieth century in mid- 

dle west painting and sculpture. 
Men’s and women’s clubs affiliated 
with the Muncipal Art League 


proper, which is a-civic organization, 
form a committee to foster the fine 
arts, and act with the Art Institute 
as patrons at the annual local, ex- 
hibition of paintings and sculptures. 
In 1903, it was agreed to raise the 
sum of $500 annually for the pur- 
chase of a work to be chosen from 
a group selected by a jury, by popu- 
lar vote of all members of the league. 
The function of the jury is to choose 
a painting suitable for gallery ex- 
hibitions, that is able to hold its 
own on a large wall space and effec- 
tive at a distance and of modern 
type and high quality. The first 
work chosen was “October, Sear and 
Gold,” by John C. Johansen, so well 
painted that it retains its distinc- 
tion these 23 years. It is a frank 
example of the bold type, decorative 
in design and color, of American 
landscape art. 

Each year a painting of notable 
quality was bought. Mrs. Louis 
Betts presented a portrait of James 
William Pattison painted by Louis 
Betts, in the names of the little girls 
Patricia and Penelope Pattison. Mr. 
Paitison, painter, author, lecturer, 
and secretary of the Municipal Art 
League, had done much to make its 
service valuable to Chicago. Lately, 
a painting, “Morning in Capri,” by 
Jules Guerin, was presented by Mr. 
Wightman of Evanston, IIl., and the 
one piece of sculpture is a bronze, 
“The Squirrel Boy,” executed by 
Leonard Crunelle, 

In its early days, 
Art Collection hung in the Art In- 
stitute, as ‘representing important 
work by Chicago artists, some of 
whom have become National Acad- 
emicians and have won various 
honors in their careers. But the ac- 
quisition of bequests and the growth 
of the Art Institute took possession 
of the space. The collection was in- 
vited to the University of Chicago 
one summer, then to the University 
of Iowa, to the Northwestern Uni- 
versity at Evanston, to Public Li- 
brary branches and to schools, ip 
each instance being the center of 


the, Municipal 
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an art festival and an awakening of 
art interests in communities. 

The expenses of the gallery are 
borne by the Municipal Art League, 
whose example has induced the 
founding of a number of collections 
of works by Illinois painters. The 
Arche Club, the Chicago Wo 
Aid, the West End Woman’s Club, all 
of whom are affiliated by delegates 
to the Municipal Art League, have 
valuable galleries and give prizes, 
of which a number a: designed to 
encourage promising young artists. 
Lecture courses, gallery tours, ex- 
hibitions in wards of the city, in 
field houses of the parks and com- 
munity centers are thé results of 
this movement. 

Meanwhile the central board of 
directors of the league are watch- 
dogs of billboards, and of the in- 
vasions of commercial interests that 
thwart the esthetic values of the 
city plan. Recommendations are 
made to the Board of Public Works 
and while keeping in touch with 
municipal life, it co-operates with 
the American Federation of Arts and 
the Art Commission of Illinois. 
About 75 men’s and women’s clubs 
from the Wnion League and power- 
ful women’s organizations to the 
smaller groups of the Chicago Com- 
mons and Settlement Houses act to- 
gether to spread the educational ad- 

vantages of the Municipal Art Col- 
lection, the lecturers, gallery tours 
and advantages of the Art Institute. 

“Nocturne” by Edgar S. Cameron 
from the 1926 Art In§titute exhibition 
by artists of this vicinity, is this 
year’s purchase of the Municipal Art 
League Collection. 

“Nocturne” is a moonlight scene 
in Paris. It was reproduced in the 
Monitor March 26. Le Pont Neuf, the 
oldest bridge of Le Cite, is at the 
point of the island in the Seine. The 
two ancient buildings fronting the 
pridge were constructed about 1608 
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in. the time of Louis XIV and are 
typical of the architecture of the pe- 
riod. In the one on the right lived 
the artist Bunel, court painter and 
conservator of the collections of the 
King. Mme. Roland, famed for her 
literary ability and pdlitical influ- 
ence during the French Revolution, 
was brought up in the house at the 
left. 

Mr. Cameron spent last year in 
France. He chose his subject for jts 
architectural interest in the com- 
position of a painting whose values 
are enhanced by the historical back- 
grounds. Without this imaginative 
investiture, the drawing has many at- 
tractions. Here is a massive bridge 
whose arches span a mysterious river 
and on the farther bank old houses 
are veiled in the shadows over which 
flickering lights cast their yellow 
tones. Above are the darkened skies 
in the gloom of the night. It is 
truly a “Nocturne” of which one 
might invent a history, did we not 
have the legends of three centuries 
of Paris of Louis XIV and his court, 
of the later French Revolution which 
played about these doors, of the more 
recent France of the twentieth cen- 
tury which has taken its life farther 
away from the Isle de la Cite—the 
Island of the City, the site of Lutece 
in the time of the Gauls. 


Omaha Exhibitions 


25—The 


OMAHA, Neb... March 
Omaha Society of Fine Arts, in its 
new gallery, 266 Aquila Court, had 
during March an exhibition of paint- 
ings °and drawings by Eugene 
Speicher. Their sincerity of handling 
and the big human and living values 
they express mark the artist as an 
outstanding painter. Classic in their 
expression of _universal qualities, 
they still remain individual and per- 
sonal and seem to grow out of deep 
experience. Certainly design and} 
form are the backbone of these can- 
vases, and that structure serves to 
intensify the vital quality of his 
painting. 

Speicher possesses an abundanee of 
technical facility but he does not 
make a display of the fact, nor are 
the true, values of the painting ob- 
scured by it. It is the balance of de- 
sign, form and color and their fusion 
into a consistent relationship that 
give each painting a life of its own 
and enables the observer to see it as 
a unified whole. Real personalities 
emerge from its portrait canvases. 

The society also hdd an exhibition 
of small bronze copies of Greek 
originals in the ““Museum fur Antike 
Kleinkunst” and the “Glyptotek” in 
Munich. These bronzes are made from 
casts taken directly from the 
originals. The collection includes 
also a group of reproductions of 
Greek coins in silver and Renaissance 
metal—lions in bronze. 

In the special exhibition case a 
group of 19 book bindings by Alfred 
de Sauty is being shown. These exhi- 
bitions will continue until April 4. 
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Paris Salon des Humoristes 


Paris, March 13 

Special Correspondence 
HE Salon des Humoristes is now 
being held for the nineteenth 
time. The production of those 
who officially represent the gayety 
and wit of the country of Rabelais 
and Moliére does not always rise to 


expectations. It is understood that 
all humorists are not gay and that 
they are not all draftsmen, and they 
are more often facetious than jovial. 
But yet the Salon of 1926, so similar 
to the salons of 1925 and 1924, and 
so on, enjoys as much success as its 
predecessors. True, there are ex- 
cellent works, but the level of the 
society, which counted such names 
as Willette, Forrain, Sem, Bernard 
Neudin and other artists of talent, 
has not risen, and the new recruits 
are, On an average, rather dull. 
The exhibits of Armand Vallée are 
among the best. His “Trois Classes” 


position with multiple personages— 
is really full of verve, and “Au Danc- 
ing” strikes a just note. Jodelet, who 
is not a humorist but an excellent 
draftsman, evokes the “Coulisses de 
la Danse” at the Opéra. Hautot is 
one of the most gifted of the ex- 
hibitors and Villemot sometimes 
shows much wit. Maurice Rémy dis- 
plays some tableaus “In the manner 
of...” Foufita, Derain, Marie Lau- 
rencin, Marquet and other modern 
painters, which are entertaining. 
There are, moreover, the clowneries 
of Cheval, the anachronisms of 
Hervé-Baille, the witty visions of 
Avelot, the fresh water colors of 
Georges Villa, the lively Breton 
scenes Of Maurice Moy, the political 
likenesses of Bib. 

Forain is there with a painting in 
his best manner which emphasizes 
‘the force of his stroke and the pene- 
tration of his observation. There is 
Poulbot who has created an unfor- 
gettable type but who unfortunately 
has never tried to renew himself. 
We also find the indefatigable Léan- 
dre, Hémard of inexhaustible verve, 
Roubille, the delicate George Delaw, 
Carlégle and his delightful illustra- 
tions,- Hansi, Neumonty Guy Arnoux 
and the Parisian sketches of Albert 
Guillaume 

There are, as may be expected, a | 
quantity of long-haired Briands, of 


|interest of figures. 


chubby-cheeked Painlevés, and big 
Chérons. There are also multitudi- 
nous short-haired ladies, oppressed 
taxpayers, and speeding motorists. 
All the classical themes of “actual- 
ity” are there. There are some 
charming dolls by Mme. Lazarski and 
Mile. Toucas, some animal sculp- 
tures in wood (principally the geo- 
metrical birds of M. André), some 
ceramics and porcelains and even 
pieces of furniture. Certainly it 
woula be too much to expect that the 
1500 drawings should all be funny. 
But one would wish for fewer draw- 
ings ana more wit. 


ee 


Los dials Exhibit 
by Aaron Kilpatrick 


-~_ CO! 


LOS ANGELES, March 23 (Special 
Correspondence)—Paintings of Old 


| Mexico now hanging at the Biltmore 


(in the railways carriages)—a com- | Salon in Los Angeles are by Aaron 


Kilpatrick. Self taught, as are so 

many of the western school, he has 

watched and waited, studied and 

painted, until he has reached a re- 

spected and permanent place among 
western painters. 

From the misty and tawny hills 
of southern California to the lush 
fields and huddled villages of old 
Mexico is a long step which he has 
taken successfully, and the 12 oil 
paintings shown are a charming 
record of everyday commonplaces of 
Mexican life. “The Old Aqueduct,” 
one of the few that have the human 
with its high 
weather-worn 
of their still 


arches and warm 
color, tells the story 
primitive water supply. 

“The Tinsmith’s House” and “A 
Street in Cuernavaca” are interest- 
ing portrayals of the softly pastel 
colored houses that border the steep 
rough roads, washed and trimmed in 
blue and pink or the color that only 
time can give to old plaster and 
hand-wrought tiles. 

Bounded by high walls and houses 
of solid masonry, behind which there 
is just a hint of tropical family 
gardens, the grass-grown “Road to 
San Antone” leads over the hilltop 
and across a barranca to the village 
where for generations the natives 
have produced the unglazed, hand- 
molded pottery of Cuernavaca. 
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The V agabond 


Herbert Corthell, Carolyn Thomson, Max Figman, Olga 
Treskof, Jane Carroll. Music by Friml. 


“Brimful of sparkling fun.’’—F. L. 8., The 
Chriatian Science Monitor. 


“THE PATSY’ 


with CLAIBORNE FOSTER 
BOOTH ee os ~s W. of Bwy. Evs. 8:80, 


Wed. & Sat. 2:80 


*“ “A riot of beauty. 


WHAT THE PRESS THINKS: 


Plenty of harmony, 
of color, plenty of wonderful dancing, ‘and plenty of beauty. 


plenty of fun, plenty 


—LEvening Telegram. 


tuneful affair.’ 


“T shall drop in again and see ‘Rainbow Rose.’ 
Bide Dultlley, Eve. 


It’s a lively, . 
World. 


“Yes, go and see ‘Rainbow Rose.’ 


"— Graphic, 


*And that chorus! 


A couple of dozen of good lookers and 
just as good dancers made things merry.’ 


—Eve. Post. 


“Pep sums it all up. 
bone of ‘Rainbow Rose.’ 


Pep and then more pep is the back- 
"Brooklyn Eagle. 


‘Rainbow Rose’ scores. 


of show that Jack should take Jill t 


All in 2 it is just the happy sort 
—bvechine Standard Union, 


‘WHAT I THINK OF 


tionally clever ; 
body ; 


public, 


Rose’ now playing at the 


EVE NINGS 8:80. 


“Because the -story of ‘Rainbow Rose’ can be told in these 
columns it is a pleasure to tell it.’ 


“RAINBOW ROSE 


I think it the most wholesomely wares musical comedy that 
has been produced in a long time. 
I think Mr. ak, music will delight every- 
I think the chorus girls are the prettiest and best danc- 
ers in any show in New .York today; 
that the costumes are of the prettiest, 
I believe that I know, but I know that you know, and 
I want you to write and tell me what you think of ‘ ‘Rainbow 


FORREST THEA., W. 49th St., Near B’way. Chickering 6231 


MATINEES WEDNESDAY AND SATURDAY 2:30 


—The Christian Science Monitor. 


think the cast is excep- 


l think you will agree 
and now, my dear 


Sincerely, 


GEORGE MacFARLANE 


el, 


vertised in The Christian 
Science Monitor 1s to send 
a letter to the manager of 


the theater. Please be sure 
to mention the Monitor. 


good way to express 
your appreciation of 
an entertainment ada- 
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THE HOME FORUM 


Hans Andersen and the Melchiors 


ence that Andersen kept up 
after he had become apart of 
‘the literary life of Denmark, none 
had its basis in a more intimate 
' relationship than that which existed 


between the poet and the Melchior 
family, The letters that passed be- 
tween Andersen and Dorothea Mel- 
chior, wife of the well-known finan- 
wier, Moritz Melchior, revealed an 
“nderstanding of personal regard 
which endured through all his later 
years. 

The foundation of this friendship 
was laid in the home of the mer- 
chant, Martin Henriques, a brother 
to Mrs. Melchior. This home, the 
gathering point for the artistic and 
music-loving element of the Danish 
capital of that period, furnished 
Andersen with a circle of acquaint- 
ances that stood in strong contrast 
to his humble upbringing, although 
it should be said that notwithstand- 
ing the wealth of the Henriques and 
Melchior families, there was no pre- 
tentious feeling. More than thfee 
hundred letters compose the corre- 
spondence, which appears to have 
begun on October 26, 1862, when Mrs. 
Melchior wrote to Andersen at Cadiz. 

“Copenhagen, October 26th, 1862. 

“My dear Professor: You. will 
surely be surprised to receive a letter 
from me, but I could not forego giv- 
ing myself the pleasure of address- 
ing a few lines to you, since you 
have so frequently been kind enough 
- to remember me and mine in your 
letters to my dear sister-in-law. I 
assure you that it is always with the 
greatest interest I hear about you, 
and I enjoyed your correspondence 
in “The Daily News,” where you at 
last mention the fact that you so sel- 
dom hear from home. This gave me 
the idea that perhaps I would be 
able to inform you a little about what 
is taking place in our dear Copen- 
hagen.... 

-“My husband and I took a wonder- 
ful trip this summer together with 
our two oldest daughters, who re- 


; ()’ THE voluminous correspond- 


mained with our relatives in Ham- 


burgh while we went to London. This 
was the third time I saw this gigantic 
city, but never has it so astonished 
me as this time. The exposition con- 
tributed not a little toward enhanc- 
ing the impressions it made on me. 
Just think, I had the pleasure of once 
again hearing Jenny Lind! She still 
captivated the public with her match- 
less nightingale voice, and surpassed 
all the other famous singers.... 
Another enjoyment was hearing the 
grand Haendal Oratorio in the fairy- 
Jike Sydenham Palace. The orches- 
tra was composed of four thousand 
persons. Nothing more beautiful or 
uplifting can be imagined. 

“eT suppose you have heard the 
little Mademoiselle Patti mentioned. 
She is the essence of charm. She 
looks like a young, beautiful and 
graceful Pepita. We had a very 
gracious invitation from the Mar- 
ryats to spend a few days with them / 
at Tunnbridge Wells, but as our 
time was so occupied we could not 
accept it. I had the pleasure of find- 
ing your fairy tales in the homes of 
a number of English families, where 
they were being read with the same 
enthusiasm as here at home.... 

“Only a few days ago we returned 
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to the city from ‘Roligheld.’ I re- 
gret that we have not as yet had 
the pleasure of seeing you with 
us in the country. It is a NSttle 
paradise, and I trust that you will 
visit us there next year. I must tell 
you that my husband has been made 
a Knight of Dannebrog. While in it- 
self this means little, and my hus- 
band cares little for such things, 
still, it is pleasant to kriow that he 
perhaps has deserved this distinc- 
tion. 

“But what do you say to the en- 
gagement of Princess Alexandra? It 
has aroused great interest here and 
all are now busy thinking up a hand- 
some wedding gift. Last week she 
was in the Casino with her whole 
family to hear the two marvelous 
girl violinists, the sisters Dele- 
pierre, and on her entrance she was 
received with ‘God Save the Queen,’ 
and then came ‘Long Live Prinéess 
Alexandra,’ and Prince Christian 
then arose and thanked the house on 
behalf of his daughter, and asked 
that a nine-time hurrah be given for 
His Majesty. It was a little, quite 
unusual intermezzo.... 

“I assume that. these lines will 
find you in Cadiz. If so, I will ask 
you to be sure to look out for the 
ship, ‘Birgitte Melchior,’ Captain 
Harbo in charge, who will be de- 
lighted to receive you on board. I 
have manv irons in the fire at the 
present moment, In the first place I 
am kept busy with the coming 
bazaar for the benefit of the Chil- 
dren’s Aid Society. I am on the 
woman’s committee, and am anxious 
to make something out of it. Had 
you been here, my dear Professor, we 
would all have joined our wish to 
have you assist us. 

“Can we expect something from 
you to the new year? A little fairy- 
tale? What is it rumor says about 
‘Spanish Girls,’ or must we wait 
until you yourself return? Many 
kind greetings from the dear chil- 
dren and my husband.” 

Hans Andersen very soon after re- 
plied as follows: 

“Cadiz, November, 12, 1862. 

“Dear Mrs. Melchior:—It was a 
great, a delightful surprise for me 
to get your letter! Thank you! 


me. Your letter was so heartfelt, so 
good, that it carried me right into 
your comfortable home; home to 
your circle. 

“I have just arrived here from the 
coast of Africa, where I spent eight 
most interesting days in Morocco. 
I went from Malaga to Gibraltar in 
the company of Jonas Collin and 
there I found a letter from the Eng- 
lish Minister-Resident, in Tangier, 
Sir Drummond Hay, who is married 
to the Danish. Miss Carstensen. He 
invited me with my traveling com- 
panion to stay with him; we got a 
most hearty reception, with every 
English comfort and the feeling that 
we were welcome. The first four 
days we spent at the minister’s coun- 
|'try home, Ravens Rock, which lies 
on the coast facing the Atlantic 
Ocean. All about is a wilderness, 
but a wilderness of blooming myrtle, 
tall cane growth and mighty cactus. 
Palms and laurel formed a veritable 
jungle, where the jackals howl at 
night.. Everybody. in the house went 
about dressed in Moorish costumes, 
and most of them spoke only ,Ara- 
bian. The latter part of the week 
we spent in the city; it was market- 
time and people from the interior 
came in, especially from Susa, with 
loaded camels. It was a life as if 
we moved among wild people; most 
of them were dressed in burnooses 
made from sackcloth, and the women 
went ‘about veiled up to the one eye. 
Sir Drummond presented us to the 
Pascha, who received us kindly at 
the entrance to the castle.... 

“Most beautiful to me was the sur- 
roundings of Murcia, where we drove 
through a mighty palm forest. This 
morning I learned here in Cadiz that 
the ship “Birgitte Melchior” had 
arrived. When a little later I went 


out on the street I was approached 


by a Dane, Captain Harboe, who said 
he had seen me the Monday befpre 


jand thought I looked remarkably 


like Andersen, but did not know that 


-1 & was then in Spain. He immediately 


asked me to come on board with 
him, but I have had 'so much of the 
sea, and it blew so hard, that now 
that I had spoken to him on land, I 
preferred to remain on dry soil. 
| “Give me the pleasure of a little 
note, seht to the Danish legation in 
Madrid, where I shail be in Decem- 
ber. Everything you told me about 
your home in the country, about your 
trip to London, pleased me greatly. 
With the will of God we will see 
each other before long, and on some 
fine day I will visit you in the coun- 
try. I have much to tell you, but I 
have not written anything, except a 
few poems. But there is stuff here 
for a whole novel, with the idea of re- 
lating Denmark and the Danes, with 
Spain and the Spanish, have the 
action take place in both countries, 
and thus produce the right contrast. 

“Congratulate your husband on ac- 
count of the knightly order that he 
has received, and greet especially 
your sister-in-law, Miss Melchior, 
and now must this letter fly across 
sea and land to the dear home. I 
know what I have written is looked 
on with friendly eyes, by dear people 
who have sympathy for me and 
whose hearts beat for me. 

“Heartily and sincerely 
H. C.«Andersen.” 
M. 


(The letters quoted are translated for 
The Christian Science Monitor.) 


The Shout of Primroses 


In the song of the mounting lark, 
Says Meredith, there is a “shout of 
primrose banks”—and very likely 


fyou have fancied it his hyperbole. 


Keats must be truer, surely, with 
“the quiet primrose,” which, save for 
heaven and a few ears, is to be the 
only listener to a poet’s song. But in 
early spring-time one escapes from 
London for a day or two; still stiff, 
as it were, with winter and the 
streets; and as the train speeds or 
the car rushes — there, amazingly 


| soon, is a bank starred with prim- 


roses, and they utter a cry almost as 
you do. Meredith is right; that was 
positively the phrase and actually 
the thing. A clarion note comes from 
the primroses, and though it is 
soundless and they are small it ex- 
hilarates like Pfreell’s Trumpet 


Voluntary. — Arthur wepowall, in 
“Ruminations.” 


sincerest thanks because you ae 


Memoriola 


Written for The Christian Sctence Monttor 


Place, a schoolhouse on a hill, 
Seat in the end row; 

Sleepy afternoon and still; 
Time,—oh, long ago. 


Windows open; spring in air; 
Earth still pretty drowsy 

From her sleep; and village yards 
Looking rather frowsy. 


Little houses there below, 
Yellow, white, and brown, 
Seem to cluster without plan 

To one looking down. 


Women starting to clean house 
Are but good-sized dolls: 

Someone beating cushions now— 
That must be Nan Walls. 


Pussy willows ,on the bank; 
Hens let out to scratch, 
Strut and cluck their hour in 
Last year’s garden patch. 


Odd, to be remembering 
Back yards, pussy willows, 
Droning children at their books, 
Nan Walls—sofa pillows. 


Alice Lawry Gould. 


Corot 


Like Delacroix and like Ingress, 
he loves music, and the same music 
as they, but it is especially from. 
Gluck that he will ask the propor- 
tion and measure which music can 
offer ... to the heart, that which is 
most pure and touching. Like Char- 
din, a Parisian also, and a son of 
lower middle-class people, and like 
La Fontaine, he will be a grown-up 
child, in his enjoyment, throughout 
his life, without close association 
with the writers and the artists—the 
good and -sublime Daumier excepted 
—faithful in his family ties, not fond 
of talking painting, and each evening 
under the lamp, till he was nearly 
sixty years old, continuing in the 
society of his old father and his old 
mother. He wanders over the French 
provinces, where in each place he 
has modest friends whose names are 
now unknown; he stays for weeks. 
with them, not troubling anybody, 
since, except at the hour of the 
good meals, he is out all day, with 
his easel. . He’ is regularly re- 
ceived at the Salons, for nothing 
shocks the public, nor attracts it in 
this purity without brilliance, this 
firmness withcut violence, and this 
apparent impersonality, which con- 
tinues and crowns the old French 
Classicism. He is fairly ignorant, but 
of an exquisite judgment, simple, 
open of hand and of purse, without 
rancor, without bitterness and with- 
out envy, of great finesse and un- 
noticed as he passes. As he works 
on his little canvases, he sings, like 
a house painter. The storms of his 
heart—and he had some—do not 
descend into his fingers. He loves, 
and he admires, but he never makes 
any outcry, and if, for example, 
Delacroix is spoken of in his pres- 
ence, that man who, at the time, 
represented the _  loftiagt plastic 
genius of his race, he says with the 
kind smile on his clean-shaven face, 
good-natured, broad, and powerful: 
“He is an eagle, and I am only a sky- 
lark. I sing little songs in my gray 
clouds.” 

And so he did. He arose at dawn 
to study the fields, for “the sun ex- 
tinguishes everything.” As soon as 
the morning mist had fallen, the 
values asserted themselyes in the 
transparence of the air with their 
maximum of exactitude, of fineness, 
and of purity. The morning light, 
rosy, and so subtle in that Ile-de- 
France where an impalpable vapor 
persists, until the golden twilight, 
making of all space a prism which 
gives the delicate shades and afford- 
ing a blond glow as it hangs over 
everything, flooded the sky and the 
landscape and streamed over the 
waters. With the moment which 
precedes the fall of evening, it is the 
hour when the air seems to condense 
its fruity col-r on trees and stones, 
to penetrate the trembling firmness 
of walls, and-to marry the tone of 
the light clouds with that of the soil. 
The eye of Corot was like a liquid 
mirror, which reflected faithfully the 
poetry of those’ luminous and calm 
days of France when the rivers, 
silvered under the silver. rain of 
poplar and willow leaves, the serene 
air, and the barely undulating line 
of the hills, seem a crystallization of 
imponderable harmonies, which the 
slightest. lyric outburst . +. would 
shatter—Elie Faure, in “Modern 
Art.” Translated by Walter Pach. 


Periwinkle 


Periwinkle’s evergreen 
Periwinkle’s strong, 
Under the snow it lives 

All Winter long. 


When the first thaw comes 
Periwinkle’s seen 

In all its myrtle grace 
Clear, dark green, 


I know a hill where 
Periwinkle grows, 

A little hill that 
The morning knows. 


There’s a cedar tree 
The new day sees 

Before she speaks to 
The other trees, 


Now the snow melts 
In patches there, 
And green leaves greet 

The chill March air. 


Sturdy leaves 
No frost can break, 
Friendly with Winter 
For April’s sake. 


Children will come 

When the blue flowers blow. 
Early—early— 

The children know. 


Small hands curve on 
The cool, green stem, 
Year by year — 
Have watched for them. 


The child’s heart 

Is joy’s true measure, 
A handful of sky 

For the child’s treasure. 


Periwinkle flower 
Is early blue, 
Periwinkle green 


‘a 
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Once Upon a Time—in Moravia. From a Painting by Leo B. Eichhorn 


EO B. EICHHORN is a fine exam- 
ple of the older school of Aus- 
trian artists, carrying on the 

tradition of cultured and dignified 
painting associated in the nineteenth 
century with the names of such men 


as George Waldmiiller and Rudolf 
Alt. 

Herr Eichhorn found favor at the 
Court of Emperor Franz Joseph and 
was commissioned to paint a series 
of pictures representing scenes which 
occurred in the reign of Joseph II. 
These paintings show Herr Eichhorn 
at his best, demonstrating at once his 
sympathetic and clear handling of 
portraiture and knowledge of figure 
composition by which he was able to 
achieve the best results. His por- 
traits are probably the most highly 
developed side of his art, and this is 
evident from a study of peasants 
which he has made while.in Galicia, 

Although portrait and figure are 
most popular with Herr Eichhorn, 
his landscapes are not without their 
rhythm and color. A painting like 
“Once Upon a Time—in Moravia” 
illustrates his attachment to the hu- 
man interest in his pictures and at 
the same time indicates his sound 
grasp of balance and color. 


The Kansas Brook 


The voice of the brook freed from 
the cloying macses of snow and ice 
rings with the pent-up joy of a litile 
one released from school. Over the 
gray rocks it leaps, its crystal sprays 
catching the sun and tossing its rays 
aside in a vast hurry to be gone. It 
is as if it remembers its countless 
friends of the field and meadow, 
friends that have partaken year after 
year of its unstinted benefaction, 
friends that have drunk at its kindly 
fountain and been refreshed. 

The searching roots cf th® tall 
trees, that are busy in their hidden 
laboratories preparing for the ban- 
nered pageant of springtime, are ex- 
pectant of the revivifying currents 
of the faithful brook. The wild plant 
life upon its ferny banks will drink 
of its singing waters and unfurl 
brilliant leaves and shy blossoms to 
nod their thanks and exhale fra- 
grance. And not alone the intimate 
dwellers on its marge welcome its 
full-brimmed tide; like a true dis- 
penser of good it sends its eager 
branches hither and thither beneath 
the waking fields, secretly blessing 
this thicket and that growth. The 
maple that watches its stark reflec- 
tion in the rippling surface of the 
stream dons its roseate halo of prom- 
ise, soon to spread its leaves like a 
benediction for the feathered voya- 
gers from the south, The amethystine 
atmosphere lingers where the grate- 
ful waters of the brook hasten over 
the tawny sand. Soon the lark and 
thrush and redbird will take up their 
wonted tenancy by the brookside, 
there to lave their far-flown wings 


jin its sunlit tide, 


Many moods has the brook, each 
of them equally fascinating. At times 
it murmurs to itself a gentle chant. 
other times it laughs aloud and 
romps in great guod humor; again 
it carols like a happy girl, and yet 
again it seems to pause reflectively 
as though perhaps recalling the 
shadowy cleft of the granite moun- 


-|tain side where spruce and hemlock 


overhung its icy source. 

At night, when the farmhouse is 
silent and the busy world is hushed, 
the cheerful, melodious sound of its 
tiny waterfall reaches one with 
soothing reassurance. Unsnent, un- 
wearied, and untroubled the, little 
brook silvers the hem of /springtime 


he winter through. 


-~—Louise Driscoll, in “Garden Grace.” 
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and sustains its part in the hallelu- 
jah chorus of the great out of doors. 


Reproduced by Permission of the Artist 


Egalite 


Traduction de l'article anglais de Science Chrétienne paraissant sur cette page 


ANS les derniers temps nous 
avons vu le démembrement de 
, royaumes et de dynasties qui, 
autrefois, semblaient étre des places 
fortes imprenables du pouvoir hu- 


main. Bien des souverains accou- 
tumés aux applaudissements et aux 
acclamations de la foule vivent, a 
l’heure qu'il est, retirés dans des 
retraites tranquilles. Le gouverne- 
ment démocratique prend rapidement 
la place de l’autocratie, et nous avons 
vu naitre le jour of il faudra prouver 
que les hommes ont été créés égaux. 
En analysant les conditions du mon- 
de actuel, avec ses degrés de pauvreté 
et de richesse, ses opportunités iné- 
gales, selon toute apparence, rela- 
tivement a l’éducation, au bonheur et 
& la santé, avec ses distinctions de 
classes y compris leurs restrictions, 
la question suivante se présente avec 
une persistance surprenante: Qu’est- 
ce que l’égalité, et ot peut-on la 
trouver? 

-La Science Chrétienne enseigne 
que l’égalité n’est pas un état maté- 
riel et ne saurait é6tre acquise pardes 
moyens matériels. Par exemple, deux 
hommes pourront soudainement en- 
trer en possession de grandes ri- 
chesses,—l’un d’eux, un ignorant, ne 
manifestant que peu de distinction, 
d’intelligence ou de sagesse, l’autre, 
ayant des idéals élevés et une vraie 
éducation. Il est évident que ces 
deux hommes ne pourraient étre sur 
un pied <d’égalité mentale avant que 
le premier ne se soit élevé au niveau 
mental dusecond. Des millions de gens 
apprennent aujourd’hui au moyen 
des enseignements de la Science 
Chrétienne a sortir de !’ignorance et 
d’un mode de penser erroné pour 
entrer dans un état de connaissance 
spirituelle, qui est absolument néces- 
saire & la démonstration de la vraie 
égalité. Le grand fait qu’il n’y a 
qu’un Entendement, Dieu, se déve- 
loppe par la Science Chrétienne; de 
plus, elle révéle que tous les hom- 
mes peuvent participer également a 
l’infinité du bien en refiétant ou en 
manifestant l’Entendement divin par 
la sainteté, l’harmonie et toutes les 
autres qualités de l’Esprit. 

Il y a bien des siécles, il y eut un 
homme qui marchait sur les bords de 
la Galilée et dont la grande mission 
était de montrer aux hommes leur 
état d’égalité dans le royaume des 
cieux, o0 le mode de penser spirituel 
domine. Lorsque Pilate demanda a 
Jésus: “C’est toi qui est le roi des 
Juifs?” il répliqua: “Tu le dis.” Qui- 
conque soumet son propre mode de 
penser au pouvoir divin est réelle- 
ment roi ou prince, Au premier cha- 
pitre de l’Apocalypse, il est écrit 
concernant Christ Jésus, qu’il était 
“le prince des rois de la terre,” et 
qu’il “nous a faits rois et sacrifica- 
teurs pour Dieu.” On voit donc que 
la qualité “du Christ est royale et 
noble, qu’elle manifeste la domina- 
tion; et puisque la Science Chré- 
tienne met le mode de penser selon 
le Christ & la portée de chacun, il 
est possible & chacun de manifester 
également cette vraie royauté. I] ne 
faut jamais perdre de vue, néan- 
moins, que les services rendus a 
Vhumanit6é sont une marque de cette 
royauté. Ceux qui servent le mieux 
leurs semblables sont ceux qui ont 
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le plus renoncé a& eux-mémes,—qui 
ont appris & gouverner leurs pensées 
comme il convient. Ces “rois et sa- 


crificateurs pour Dieu” se trouvent 
dans tous les domaines. de la vie, a 
la cour comme dans les humbles 
foyers. Récemment, l’héritier d'un 
grand tréne, en voyageant a travers 
de vastes domaines, gagna tous les 
cceeurs grace & une bonté simpleet au 
désir de se rendre utile,—qualités qui 
se manifestérent par bien des actes 
de considération désintéressée a 16- 
gard d’autrui. 

Peu importe quelle place nous 
tenons dans la vie, quelles sont nos 
occupations, quelle est notre ambiance 
ou toute autre condition humaine, 
puisque, grace a l’étude et a la pra- 
tique de la Science Chrétienne, nous 
pourrons apprendre que nous pou- 
vons tous étre égaux en régissant 


notre mode de penser, et’ que ceci} 


détermine les conditions extérieures. 
Si nous nous trouvons face a face 
avec un manque de moyens de sub- 
Sistance, nous trouverons que nous 
pouvons affirmer et savoir que puis- 
que Dieu fit tout ce qui est a Sa res- 
semblance, Il doit avoir pourvu a Sa 
création. La crainte est ainsi rem- 
placée par la confiance et fait place 
aux idées de Dieu, qui opérent et nous 
enseignent & manifester ]’abondance. 
Il y a pourtant d’autres qualités que 
la crainte, lesquelles semblent en- 
traver Jl’expression naturelle de 
l’abondance de Dieu. La haine, la 
cupidité, l’attachement aux choses 
mondaines, l’envie,—tout cela devra 
étre vaincu si nous voulons nous 
élever a l’état de santé, de bonheur 
et d’harmonie que Dieu a donnés a 
homme. La Science Chrétienne est 
révolutionnaire en ce qu’elle déclare 
que la santé n’est pas un état de la 
matiére, mais uniquement de |l’Enten- 
dement divin. Par conséquent la 
santé est une bénédiction universelle. 
Rien ne saurait empécher qui que ce 
soit de penser selon la justice, c’est- 
a-dire spirituellement, pour peu qu’il 
veuille en faire l’effort; et ce mode 
de penser juste, basé sur le Principe 
divin de la Science Chrétienne, ré- 
véle la santé. Le livre de texte: 
Science et Santé avec la Clef des Ecri- 
tures (Science and Health with Key 
to the Scriptures), par Mary Baker 
Eddy, explique parfaitement les en- 
seignements de la Science Chrétienne 
au chercheur honnéte, 

La propre commisération et l’envie 
perdent pied lorsqu’on reconnait que 
c‘est précisément o2 l’on est et tel 
qu’on est, que l’on peut manifester la 
plénitude du bien, grfce & une trans- 
formation de la pensée qui échange 
les affections de la chair contre les 
affections de l’esprit. Saint Paul écrit: 
“Or, les sentiments que fait naitre la 
ehair produisent la mort; mais les 
sentiments que fait naitre l’esprit 
produisent la vie et la paix.” Mrs. 
Eddy nous dit: “Cette connaissance 
me vint & un moment oi j’en avais 
grand besoin, et je vous la donne 
comme témoignage de l’étoile nais- 
sante apparaissant au lit de mort 
dans la nuit du sens matériel (JMis- 
cellaneous Writings, p. 24). En 1866, 
Mrs. Eddy tomba sur le vergias, et 
les médecins déclarérent que la chute 
était funeste. Cependant, lorsqu’elle 


‘| tions, 


Equality 


‘ 
ECENT times have seen the dis- 
ruption of kingdoms and dy- 
nasties that formerly appeared 
to be impregnable strongholds of 
human power. Many royalties, ac- 


customed to the plaudits and cheers 
of the multitude, now find themselves 
leading sequestered lives in quiet 
retreats. Democratic government is 
fast taking the place of autocracy, 
and the day has dawned when proof 
must be given that all men are cre- 
ated equal. As the world’s conditions 
are reviewed today, with gradations 
of poverty and wealth, apparently 
unequal opportunities for education, 
happiness, and health, class distinc- 
tions with their concomitant restric- 
the question presents itself 
with startling insistence, What is 
equality, and where may it be found? 
Christian Science teaches. that 
equality is not a material condition, 
and cannot be gained by material 
means. For instance, two men may 
suddenly become possessed of great 
wealth,—the one uninformed, ex- 
pressing little of refinement, intelli- 
gence, or wisdom, the other having 
high ideals and true culture. It is evi- 
dent that these two men cannot meet 
on a footing of mental equality until 
the first has raised himself to the 
mental level of the second. Millions 
are learning today, through the teach- 
ings of Christian Science, how to 
raise themselves from ignorant and) 
erroneous thinking to a condition of | 
spiritual enlightenment, which is ab- 
solutely necessary to the demonstra- 
tion of true equality. The great fact 
is unfolded in Christian Science that | 
there is but one Mind, God, and that | 
all may share equally in the infinity | 
of good by reflecting or expressing | 
divine Mind, in holiness, harmony, 
and all the other qualities of Spirit. 
Centuries ago, there walked by the 
shores of Galilee one whose great 
mission was to show men their state 
of equality in the kingdom of heaven, 
where spiritual thinking prevails. 
When Pilate asked Jesus, “Art thou 
the King of the Jews?” he replied, 
“Thou sayest it.” One is trulx king 
or prince who rules his own thinking 
by divine power. In the first chapter 
of Revelation it is written of Christ 
Jesus that he was “the prince of the 
kings of the earth,” and “hath made 
us kings and priests unto God.” 
Thus it is seen that Christlikeness is 


kingly and noble, expressing domin- 
made available to ail through Chris- | 


manifest equally this true royalty. 
It must never be lost sight of, how- 


insignia of this royalty. Those who 
best serve their fellow-men are they 
who have lost most of self,—have 
learned to rule their own thoughts 


ion; and since Christlike thinking is| 


tian Science, it is possible for all to} 
i'sult was that I rose, 
jand ever after was in better health 


ever, that service to mankind is the) 


rightly. These “kings and priests 
unto God” are found in all walks of 


life, at court and in humble homes. | 


Written for The Christian Science Monitor 


In recent times the heir to a great 
throne, while traveling through vast 
dominions, won all hearts through 
simple kindness and the desire to 


serve, expressed in many deeds of 
unselfish consideration for others. 

It matters little what our station 
in life, our occupation, our environ- 
ment, or any other human condition 
may be, since, through the study and 
practice of Christian Science, we may 
learn that we can all be equal in 
ruling our own thinking, and that 
this determines outward conditions. 
If we are confronted with lack of 
means, we find we can affirm and 
know that since God made all that is 
like Himself, He must also have pro- 
vided for His creation. Fear is thus 
replaced with confidence, and room 
made for the ideas of God to operate 
and show us how to express abun- 
dance. There are other qualities than 
fear, however, which seem to hinder 
the natural expression of God’s 
bounty. Hate, greed, worldly-mind- 
edness, envy,—these must all be 
conquered to raise us into man’s 
God-given state of health, happiness, 
and harmony. Christian Science is 
revolutionary in declaring that health 
is not a state of matter, but solely 
of divine Mind. Therefore health is 
a universal blessing. No one can be 


prevented from thinking rightly, or 
| spiritually, 


if he will make the effort; 
land this correct thinking, based on 
the divine Principle of Christian 
Science, reveals health. The textbook, 
“Science and Health with Key to the 
Scriptures” by Mary Baker Eddy, ex- 
plains fully the teachings of Christian 
| Science to the honest seeker. 
Self-pity and envy lose their foot- 
hold when it is recognized that right 
where one is, and exactly as one 
is, the fullness of good can be mani- 
fested through a change in thought 
from carnal-mjndedness to spiritual- 
mindedness. Paul writes, “For to be 
carnally minded is death; but to be 
spiritually minded is life and peace.” 
Mrs. Eddy tells us, “This knowledge 
came to me in an hour of great need; 
and I give it to you as death-bed 
testimony to the daystar that dawned 
on the night of material sense” (Mis- 
cellaneous Writings, p. 24). In 1866 
Mrs. Eddy had a fall on the ice 
which was pronounced fatal by the 
physicians. When, however, she 
studied her Bible at Matthew 9:2 the 
truth dawned upon her, and she was 
healed. Of this experience she writes 
(ibid.): “As I read, the healing Truth 
dawned upon my sense; and the re- 
dressed myself, 


than I had before enjoyed. That 
short experience included a glimpse 
of the great fact that I have since 
tried to make plain to others, namely, 
Life in and of Spirit; this Life being 
the sole reality of existence.” 


[In another column will be found a trans- - 
lation of this article into French] 


verset 2 du chapitre 9 dans l’Evan- 
gile selon Saint Matthieu, la vérité 
se fit jour en elle, et elle fut guérie. 
Elle parle de cette expérience en ces 
termes (ibid.): “A mesure que je lus, 
la Vérité curative se fit jour dans 
mon sens spirituel; je me levai donc, 
je m’habillai et je jouis d’une meil- 
leure santé que je n’en avais eue 
jusqu’alors. A cette courte expérience 
s’ajoutait une Iueur du grand fait que 
j’ai essayé depuis d’expliquer claire- 
ment aux autres, c’est-a-dire, que la 
Vie est dans l'Esprit et de 1l’Esprit; 
cette Vie étant la seule réalité de 
existence.” 


Answering Color 


A procession of office girls in 
pastel frocks is winding through the 
elm-bordered avenue. They are 
blithely on their way to the gray 


facade of the government buildings 
across the park, with its squirrels 


and its pigeons. 

Along this wide avenue at half- 
past eight, gayly lit by their color- 
ful dresses, the stenographers and 
typists pause, as if at a shrine. The 
flarist’s shop along the road seems 
to be their mecca. They pause for 
little bouquets and nosegays, for 
posies, a lone rose or a half-dozen 
daffodils, to be later shared with 
other office workers. 

First the gay window intrigues, 
and the odor as of a laden garden. 
Although it is early spring along the 
avenue, and lingering vestiges of 
winter frost are being playfully 
chased by a smiling sun, there is full 
flowering summer behind the glass. 
Along a miniature pond filled with 
goldfish which slowly swim the tran- 
quil waters, there are lichen-covered 
logs and flotsam bark and flowers 
of a sylvan dell. The little office 
ladies resist not the call of the sum- 
mer woodland. They exchange 
sometimes their luncheon for-a bit of 
bloom. 

And just before the clocks chime 
in sonorous synchrony the brassy 
notes of nine, the procession trips 
lightly into respective government 
buildings fraught with years, jaunt- 
ily carrying their posies to little 
corners of venerable, sagacious cor- 
ridors and chambers in vy. 10se na- 
tional dust dignity and power 
rest. 

Crystal glasses removed from desk 
drawers are shined and water flow- 
ing freely from the office cooler as 
from a fount is poured to keep the 
blossoms fresh. Soon with a fast 
staccato the typewriters click their 
office roundelay. 

‘But over each of the typewriters of 
the little maids, typing with Socratic 
mien official documents in the gray 
atmosphere, there are blooming lit- 
tle bits of sky, of earth, of ro- 
mance. Thev do not see the gray 
walls of the building, for the flowers 


meet the level of their eyes, match- j. 
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MARY BAKER EDDY 


PUBLISHED BY THE Trrsters UNDER THB 
WILL oF Mary Baker Eppy 


The original, standard and 
only Textbook on Christian 
Science Mind-healing, in one 
volume of 700 pages, may be 
read or purchased at Christian 
Science Reading Rooms 
throughout the world. 

It is published in the follow- 


ing styles and bindings: 


Ooze sheep, vest pocket 
edition, India Bible 
paper 3.00 
Morocco vest pocket 
edition, India Bible 
paper 
Full leather, stiff cover, 
same paper and size as 
cloth edition 
Morocco, pocket edition, 
Oxford India Bible 
paper 5.00 
Levant, heavy Oxford 
India Bible paper 8.50 
Large Type Edition, 
leather, heavy i 
Bible paper 
FOR THE BLIND 
In Revised Braille, Grade One 
and a Half 
Five Volumes 
FRENCH TRANSLATION 
Alternate ae = English and 
‘ren 


4.00 


“loth 
Pocket Edition, cloth. 
Pocket Edition, morocco sl 50 


GERMAN TRANSLATION 
Alternate pages of English and 
German 


Pocket Edition, cloth. 
Pocket Edition, morocco 7. 30 

Where no Christian Science 
Reading Room is available the 
book will be sent at the above 
prices, express or postage pre- 
paid, on either domestic or for- 
eign shipments. 

The other works of Mrs. 
Eddy may also be read or pur- 
chased at Christian Science 
Reading Rooms, or a complete 
list with descriptions and prices 
will be sent upon application. 

Remittance by money order 
or by draft on New York or 
Boston should accompany all 
orders and be made payable to 


HARRY I. HUNT, 
Publishers’ Agent 
107 Falmouth St, Back Say Station 
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Curious Tented City Where Degrees Are Obtained 


By WILLIAM THOMPSON 
Member of the French Geographical 
Society 
T= town of Nam-Dinh, today as 

in many past centuries, is cele- 

B brated throughout Indo-China 
as the scene of a ceremonial, both 
picturesque and archaic. Aspirants 
for the grades of Cunhon (Master 
Degree) and of Tutaf (Bachelor De- 
gree) congregate here every third 
year to undergo their examinations. 
Candidates arrive to the number of 
some 10,000 to dispute for 300 to 400 
diplomas. Accompanied each by a 
domestic and often by many mem- 
bers of their families, they descend 
into the more or less comfortable 
inns of this ancient city. On the 
eve of the competition each aspir- 
ant installs himself in one of 10,000 


to 12.000 small tents of the “Camp 
' of Letters,” crowded one against the 


’ 
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other at the gates of Nam-Dinh. 


This university city of brief ex- 
istence does not lack originality. As 
the French writer, Paul Doumer, in 
his interesting work on Indo-China, 
says: “It has the regularity of a 
military camp, without the life, the 
animation. It is something silent, 
congealed, like the old Asiatic world 
which disappeared in contact with 
our civilization.” If one followed 
the narrow paths leading between 
the rows of tents, and if one cast a 
glance into one of the lilliputian in- 
teriors one would see the crouching 
student surrounded by the essential 
equipment of a writer—sticks of ink, 
godets, tubes of lacquer in which 
rest pencils, a large heap of native 
writing paper. He dilutes his ink 
and tries to form characters which 
will do credit to his style. A little 
farther away the servant lies, 
stretched out, sleeping; yet ready to 
wait upon his master many times 
during the day. An antique lamp 
and a chest of precious wood, des- 
tined to inclose the “tools” of the 
future scholar, complete the effects 
of each tent. 

Few are those who achieve the 
much desired honors in their first 
visit to this “Camp of Letters.” 
There are those who have presented 
themselves at Nam-Dinh as many as 
10 or 12 times, and have exceeded 
the age of 50, although the average 
age is about 30. The examinations 
are a succession of eliminations, so 
the candidates diminish as the com- 
petition advances. The themes 


given are on literary or philosophic, 


subjects and the students are given 
sufficient time to write their theses. 


The session lasts many “weeks, and 
it is the resident French superior 


mandarins, the number of diplomas 
to be delivered, ordinarily between 
250 to 300 bachelor degrees and 50 
to 60 licentiate degrees. The com- 
petitors passing with the highest 
distinctions receive the diplomas of 
master and the others that of 
bachelor. In passing similar ex- 
aminations three years later, the 


who decides, on the proposal of the | 


last named can become in their turn 
masters. 

With regard to the examiners 
who come from Hué for this cere- 
mony, they are designated by the 
Minister of Rites of the King of 
Annam, and they perform their duties 
with an irreproachable conscience. 

The “Concours des Lettrés” of Nam- 
Dinh closes with an original cere- 
mony. The examiners, gowned in 
ample robes of brocaded silk, on 


their heads bizarre bonnets, take 
their s@ats on either side of the 
passage. 
over them, the number of which in- 
dicates the class of the mandarinat. 
One of the university judges pro- 
nounces the name of each bachelor 
and each licentiate, and the prov- 
ince in which he was born, while a 
page or official announcer, in red 
cassock, provided with a loud-speak- 
ing trumpet, repeats his words. The 
successful, aspirants group them- 
selves to receive with their parch- 
ments, costumes of mandarin of a 
dark blue, amid the noisy felicita- 


tions of their kinsfolk. | 


Roemer: 


Upper—Arrival of Candidates for De- 
grees With Their Baggage, Nam-Dinh, 
Indo-China. 

Lower—Tent of One of the Candidates— 
One of Hundreds Crowding the Gates 
of Nam-Dinh. 
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Parent-Teacher Activities 


A commendable piece of parent- 
teacher co-operation is being carried 
on by the Grant School Association, 
Los Angeles The school safety com- 
mittee, made,up of representatives 
from all grades beginning with the 
fourth, is the medium for student 
participation in school government 
organization. This committee, with 
a teacher as safety director, is or- 
ganized on a plan outlined by the 
Southern California Automobile Club. 
One-hour business meetings are held 
weekly. The committee takes over 
such school responsibilities as hall, 
cafeteria, playground, and_ street 
traffic duties. One main duty is to 
care for all noon-hour discipline. 
This is done through a desk officer 


The Classroom Teacher 


By JULIA A. SPOONER 


| Former President of the Department of 


Classroom Teachers of the National 
Education Association of the 
United States 
Rating 

N ANY discussion of the problems 
of the classroom teacher, those 
problems which are environmen- 

tal, which exist because of conditions 
beyond the teacher’s control or in- 
fluence, often have an influence upon 
her peace of mind out of all propor- 


tion to their real importance or edu- 
cational value. The fact that they 
lie outside the realm of purely pro- 
fessional thinking often makes their 


' discussion subject to ministerpreta- 


tion and misunderstanding. To a 


' Very great extent they are bread and 


: 


butter problems, yet their successful 


, solving means far greater ease in the 
‘ ultimate solution of the more im- 


$n the schools. 
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portant strictly educational prob- 
lems. Of these environmental prob- 
lems, such as rating, tenure, salary, 
pension and participation in admin- 
istration, none presents the irritat- 
ingly petty features that rating does. 
Some system of rating the work of 
teachers, supervisors and superin- 
tendents is as necessary as a Ssys- 
ten of rating the work of children 
How to measure 
fairly the results of learning effort 
on the part of children has been the 
“fly in the ointment” for many teach- 
ers who enjoy their work in all other 
respects. How.to measure fairly the 
teaching effort is the reef upon which 
many an otherwise skillful adminis- 
trative mariner comes to grief. 

Presumably, rating regulations are 
made to help administrators point 
out to teachers the defects in their 
wok to the end that the teaching 
service be improved. A frank criti- 
cism of the teacher’s methods, hab- 
its, expressions and appearance 
should result in their improvement. 
Through rating, the young teacher 
should be led to form correct habits, 
avoid wasteful methods and to ac- 
quire correct technique. Criticism is 
one of the most disagreeable duties 
that falls to the administrator, but 
since he is responsible for the stand- 
ards of his system it must be per- 
formed as carefully and as justly as 
possible. Unless conditions are made 
such that justice may be performed 
more harm than good arises. 


As It Is in Many Systems 


In many systems, the only actual 
purpose served by rating is to create 
a measurement upon which to base 
retention in or dismigsal from the 
corps; in others advancement in posi- 
tion depends upon the rating of the 
teacher; and in still others, where 
No set salary schedule is established, 
the rating of the teacher governs the 
size of her pay check. In the first 
group the rating is frequently only 
“satisfactory” or “unsatisfactory,” 
and after a reasonable period of pro- 
bation, if no improvement is seen, 
the teacher is eliminated. In the other 
groups, a more elaborate and compli- 
wated rating sheet is used. In some 
systems the number of items to be 
ckecked and the numbers of sub- 
heads under each item and the num- 
ber of variations of grades under 
each subhead, make an appalling 
task for a conscientious administra- 
tor or supervisor, who must do the 
rating. Generally the rating sheets 
discuss such elements entering into 
a cumulative judgment, as prepara- 
tion and training, scholarship, growth 
in service, instructional ability, 
discipline (whether it is constructive, 
expressive or repressive), English, 

erst appearance, voice, posture, 
éanliness, health, attitude toward 
»eriors, coworkers, community and 
tact, courtesy, 
influence upon and prog- 


wm ex 


ress of pupils and other points “too 
numerous to mention.” 

Where the teacher has confidence 
in the judgment of the rating au- 
thority, and where this rating au- 
thority has time for careful investi- 


ment, such an analysis might have 
excellent results, if the teacher had 
an opportunity to see and study the 
sheet when it is finished. Unfor- 
tunately (if the purpose of the rating 
sheet is really to improve the sery- 
ice), in all but a very few systems, 
this record of the teacher’s value is 
a confidential matter between the 
rater, usually the principal, and the 
superintendent, and the teacher is 
often permitted to see it only when 
she brings to the superintendent’s 
Office the written permission of all 
who collaborated in making up the 
estimates appearing on her rating 
sheet; or she may know its contents 
when in order to effect a dismissal, 
the sheet must be brought forward 
as proof of her inefficiency. 


The Personal Element 

Where gradation of salary depends 
upon such a record, bitterness and 
suspicion of motive often arise. Few 
principals have time, with the mul- 
titude of other duties assigned them, 
actually to make the analytical study 
necessary to prepare a rating sheet. 
Professional opinion has been strong 
enough in some places to compel the 
addition to the rating sheet of an- 
other item, giving the dates of visits 
made for inspection purposes, their 


‘duration and the subjects being 


taught during the visits. Many 
teachers in such systems also keep 
a record of visits made, together with 
notes concerning the inspector’s at- 
titude. In many instances, the rated 
seriously yuestion the discriminat- 


ing ability of the rater, often with 
as good grounds at least as the rater 
questions the teaching ability of the 
rated. Moreover in any relationship 
as close as that of teacher and prin- 
cipal or even superintendent the 
personal element is very apt to enter 
in amd it often serves to befog or 
bias judgment. School people are 
only human and are subject to the 
same limitations that affect other 
people. Many teachers are willing 
to concede that the merit system 
as a basis for salary adjustment, is 
theoretically fair; very few believe 
that it can ever be administered 
without the injustices caused by the 
entrance of the human or personal 
element into the rating. 

In many cities, a determined effort 
has been made by teachers to have 
an open system of rating adopted; 
that is,-a system in which triplicate 
reports are made, one to the super- 
intendent, une to the teacher and 
one to be retained by the rater; if 
the purpose is to :mprove the teach- 
ing service by informing the teacher 
of her defects, this would seem the 
only logical thing to do, but in prac- 
tically every instance those who 
would be held responsible for the 
rating have strenuously objected, and 
in most cases the effort has failed. 


As Teachers Usually Prefer It 

Because of the necessity of some 
kind of rating, administrators have 
occasionally asked the co-operation 
of teache.s’ organizations in working 
out plans for rating. In most in- 
stances the.e too have failed, usually 


because of the length of time neces- 
sary for an inspector to Visit classes 
in order to form his judgments. Fre- 
quently principals who are in the 
main responsible for rating, have 


had no particular preparation for 
this part of their work, and hesitate 


gation upon which to base his judg- | 


Pronunciation 
of Proper Names 
in the News 


San Juan Teotihuaean (teh-o- 
té-wah-kahn’), plateau near 
Tezcuco, Mexico, noted for its 
teocalli. 

Bahawalpur (ba - hah - wahl - 
poor’), native state of Punjab, 
India. 

Henri Wieniawski (vé-né-ahv’- 
ské) (1835-80), Polish violinist 
and composer. , : 

Some names in the state of 
Maine: 

Machias (ma-ki’-as), a seaport; 
Saco (saw -ko), a river; and 
Calais (kal’-iss), a city. (The 
French city is called kal’-eh.) 

Deirdre (deh’-thruh) (th heavy, 
as in “then’’), in Irish folk- 
lore, the ward of Conchubhar;, 
King of Ulster. 


to assume the responsibility it in- 
volves. 

In some communities teachers 
have been requested to rate super- 
visors and principals, but that has 
been equally unsatisfactory. 

Most teachers prefer a_ salary 
schedule based upon experience and 
preparation, without reference to 
the comparative results of their 
teaching service, with a ‘rating 
adopted only for retention or dis- 
missal, simple to the point of in- 
cluding only “Satisfactory or Un- 
Satisfactory” or “Excellent, Good, 
Fair or Poor,” without attempt at 
close analysis. 

In some systems, .at the beginning 
of the term the teacher is furnished 
a card upon: which are printed the 
general objectives of the educational 
system and the specific objectives of 
her department or grade. The card 
also contains the personal-profes- 
sional analysis which the superin- 
tendent considers helpful in the 
orderly development of professional 
values. On this card the teacher at 
regular intervals rates herself, and 
then, in conference with the prin- 
cipal or supervisor or, if necessary, 
with the superintendent, she re-evalu- 
ates these judgments, and gradually 
under wise direction and with kindly 
co-operation, eliminates the weak 
points and strengthens the good 
ones. This type of rating has in it 
possibilities for good, if plans can 
be made to include time for con- 
sultation. The teacher long in serv- 
ice who has proved her worth needs 
little of this type of help, and it 
seems that prevision for ample 
time for supervision of the young 
and inexperienced or new to the 
system should’ be considered a wise 
investment. 

So long as classes vary in size 
and type; so long as the children 
taught are a homogeneous group in 
one room and a heterogeneous 
group in the other; so long as the 
equivalent varies as widely as it 
now does, as between rooms in the 
same system, teachers f 11 that 
basing a judgment of the teacher’s 
work upon the response made by 
the child to her teaching effort even 
by the most efficient, impartial and 
mare judge leaves much to be de- 
sired, 


[This is the ninth article on Classroom 
Teacher Problems. Others appeared Dec. 
21, Jan, 4, 11, 25, Feb, 1, 15, 23 and March 8. 
Miss Spooner will follow her outline of 
problems in subsequent articles. ] 
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who keeps a card record of circum- 
‘stances connected with offenses and 
disposes of the offenders according 
to the nature of the breach of disci- 
pline and previous records.. 

Safety in this school is under- 
stood to mean more than not get- 
ting hurt or lectures about care at 
crossings and on the street. Safety 
is an attitudeto.be developed through 
education, and depends on co-opera- 
tive interest of pupils, teachers, par- 
ents, and other community forces. 


he servants hold parasols | 


The Morning 


Exercise Idea 


Chicago, IIl. 

Special Correpondence 
66 HE last thing I should ever 
ef het from the curriculum,” is 
the opinion of the headmaster 
of the North Shore Country Day 


School, Winnetka, Ill.; while the 
principal of the Francis Parker has 
said: “It is the most important pe- 
riod in our school day.” The half 
hour so esteemed by these two edu- 
vators is the so-called “Morning Ex- 
ercise,” when the entire school from 
shy first grade babies to strapping 
high school lads gather to share 
their interests and experiences. 

Come into the assembly hall at 11 
o’clock any morning, watch the chil- 
dren enter happily by grades and fill 
their sections, the lower school on 
both sides in front, the high school 
boys and girls on opposite sides 
toward the back, and always a sprin- 
kling of parents and visiting teach- 
ers in the last 'seats. Singing is joy- 
ous after three class periods. Then, 
led by a group of boys and girls, 
the school community shares some 
special interest, developed from class 
work, a field or vacation trip, or 
some outside activity, the essential 
element being its spontaneity and in- 
formality. A big family gathered 
here is simply enjoying together an 
experience of one of its group mem.» 
bers. 

Qn Many Things 


Perhaps today you will see and 
hear about the apparatus the senior 
physics class is using in the labora- 
tory and some.of the experiments 
it found absorbing. Watch the eager 
fourth grade boys popping up at 
the end to ask questions. Perhaps 
the seventh grade history in taking 
up therage of discovery became in- 
terested in the development of sail- 
ing ships, and with maps, charts, 
models, most of them made in art, 
shop, and class, is sharing today 
the main results of that research 


and work. Perhaps a group from 
each upper school English class is 
acting out a short scene from a 
favorite book, letting the school 
guess the title and locate the scene. 
Perhaps the sixth grade is telling 
of its incorporated “businesses” 
through which it does arithmetic, 
composition, spelling, and geog- 
raphy; or the fifth, having made 
maps and charts of the _ school 
grounds and buildings, is explain- 
ing how it has paced off the dis- 
tances, computed angles and heights, 
and reduced the measurements to 
scale. Possibly all may be asked to 
recognize from habits, descriptions, 
and impersonations, each of the ani- 
mals which the first grade enjoyed 
on a trip to the Lincoln Park Zoo. 
Again a group of boys and girls 
from different grades, together with 
some teachers, may have combined, 
with post cards and a projector, to 
Share parts of Europe they have 
visited during the long vacation. 
Such exercises as these, in a 
school emphasizing the social motive 
in class-room teaching, are natur- 
ally supplied for the daily. period. 
The daily class expression, the 
morning exercise simply becomes 
an enlarged field for these things 
one will remember. Why not share 
the experience with the whole 
school? Sharing it is a beautiful 
motive, to begin with: and the re- 
sult, purgel of the temptation to 
stage a showy program or to re- 
hearse the life away, comes with the 
naturalness, spontaneity, and sim- 
plicity that is essential if it is to be 
of educational benefit to the child. 


When Starting 


Where the morning exercise has 
not been used before it can begin in 
a small way with more frequent 
music days and outside speakers— 
fathers telling of their. businesses, 
Old settlers their early memories, 
friends their hobbies. It is then per- 
mitted to develop gradually into its 
rightful expression of children’s in- 
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All middie freshmen at the U. 


In conceding that youth is 
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Gone are the days when alien Immigrant candidates for citizenship 
were herded together and enrolled by agents of political cliques. 


In planning to harness the Fundy tides, the “Pine Tree State” makes 
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S. 
addition to the curriculum augurs for the permanency of aviation. 
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Special Correspondence 

DUCATIONISTS in Britain have 

definitely accepted the idea of 

international friendship and 
understanding as a subject to be 
taught in the schools. From the 
Board of Education in Whitehall 
down to the child in the remote 
rural school, the education system 
has turned its face toward the ideal 
of co-operation between the nations. 
It has not been possible, of course, 
in the shor: time that has elapsed 
since the war, to make the teaching 
of this subject universal and sys- 
tematic, but things are rapidly mov- 
ing that way. For the purposes of 
teaching and discussion the League 
of Nations is leing regarded as the 
symbol of the ideas and knowledge 
necessary to a rightful understand- 
ing of the subject. 

The Official attitude 
instruction can well be indicated by 
the following resolution which was 
passed unanimously by the Fourth 
Assembly «'° the League of Nations 
in September, 1924: “The Assembly 
urges the governments of the states 
members ty arrange that the chil- 
dren and youth in their respective 
countries where such teaching js not 
given be made aware of the exist- 
ence and aims of the League of 
Nations and the terms. of: its 
Covenant.” 

By this resolution 55 nations 
bound themselves to take steps con- 
sciously to educate their future citi- 
zens in the ideals of international 
brotherhood; and most of the 55 
have already begun to give effect 
to the resolution. In Great Britain 
the official attitude has been stated 
by the president of the Board of 
Education in the following words: 
“The resolution of the Assembly has 
the full sympathy of His Majesty’s 
Government, and I gladly take this 
opportunity of recommending it to 
the favorable consideration of the 
authorities of the schools.” This 
decision has been communicated to 
local education authorities all over 
the country and these bodies are 
beginning to act upon it in their re- 
spective areas. 

The Board of Education has an- 
nounced its intention, at the next 
revision of its suggestions to teach- 
ers, of including some notes on this 


new development in the work of the 


schools, and the board’s inspectors 
are instructed to draw the attention 
of teachers to the matter in draw- 
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toward such. 


~ International F riendship Accepted by Schools 


ing up schemes of school work. 
Managers of reformatories and in- 
dustrial schools have received sug- 
gestions on similar lines, and ar- 
rangements have been made for any 
assistance which may be required 
to be given by the League of Nations 
Union. -The Board of Education also 
permits attendance at lectures of 
the League of Nations Union to 
count as school attendances, even 
when these lectures are not given 
in school buildings. 

So far we have been concerned 
with the statutory authorities na-. 
tional and local. When we turn to) 
the teachers we find enthusiasm | 
either equal to or greater than that | 
displayed by the authorities. The’ 
League of Nations Union some time | 
ago formed an education committee, 
presided over by Dr. C. W. Kimmins, 
and all the important teachers’ as- 
sociations are officially represented 
on it. The subject of the League of 
Nations has been discussed at the an- 
nual conferences of the teachers’ as- 


sociations, and all of them have 
passed sympathetic resolutions. The 
National Union of Teachers has 
taken the step of co-operating with 
the education committee of the 
League of Nations Union in setting 
up a joint committee for the pur- 
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“‘Be busy like the bee distributing sweetness’ 


BUSY BEES SCHOOL 
39 Ambleside Avenue 
Streatham, London, 8S. W. 16, England. 


Preparatory & Kindergarten, Boarding & Day 
School for little boys & girls. (Weekly 
Boarders received.) A modern education, and 
a home life which will help to cultivate right 
thought and action. 


Principals: : 
Miss Constance Fryer Miss Joan Kirsopp 
Apply by letter for appointment. 


Clear View 


264 South Norwood Hill 
LONDON, S. E. 25, ENGLAND 


First-Class Girls’ School for 
Boarders and Day Scholars. 


FOR FULL PARTICULARS /PPLY TO 
THE PRINCIPAL 


Tel. Sydenham 2688 


Challoner School 


71 and 72 Queen’s Gate, London, S. W.7 


Day and BoARDING SCHOOL 


Girls prepared if desired for 
University Examinations and 
Scholarships. Facilities fo~ out- 
door games and practical work 
of many kinds. 


Day x taken wp to the age 
of 10. here is a large staff of 
University Specialists and trained 
teachers. ; 


Application to the Principals 


pose of devising an agreed scheme as 
to the best way of incorporating | 
League ideals and League instruc-. 
tion in the school curriculum. In 
Scotland the Educational Institute 
has endeavored to interest its teach- 
ers in the work of the League, and a 
pamphlet describing how the aims 
of the League may be illustrated 
through the subjects of the school 
curriculum was issued by the secre- | 
tary. | 

The methods by which interna- | 
tional knowledge and the interna- 
tional outlook can best be imparted 
are the subject of many pamphlets 
issued by the League of Nations 
Union; and much attention to in-| 
structional technique in connection 
with the subject is now being given 
by teachers and others interested in 
education. 


_SCHOOLS—United States 
Cumnock School 


terests. Also of gradual growth, of 
course, is the child’s ability to speak 
easily before 300 of his contempor- 
aries, the teacher at the same time 
learning to help him to lose all 
fear in a genuine desire to give. 
These matters cannot be forced 
where the morning exercise is a new 
thing, and are ever recurring prob- 

»ms even in the school familiar with 
“e idea, because of new teachers 
and newly entered pupils. 

That it is natural for a child of 
any age to share his real interests 
inhesitatingly and joyously has been 
lemonstrated where the half hour 
eathering has long been part of 
ne school day. There, first graders 
tho showed the way little Indian 

‘ys lived, third graders who recon- 

ucted scenes fo local pioneer life, 
illustrating them with their own 
drawings, borrowed. relits, and 
simple playlets, become high school 


children who say eagerly, “This is. 
something the school would enjoy.” | 
These same boys and girls home for | 
a college vacation say that a large) 


university mass meeting to which a 
message must be given generates in 
them no sense of fear. Furthermore, 
the child, whether in primary or 
upper grades, loses his sharp im- 
yression of age and class groups in 
-he larger unity of all ages and 
‘lasses which is the heart of this 
community gathering. Little and big 
‘alike have educative experiences to 
share as do the members of a large 
family. Slowly, helped along by 
gentle questions, 


tiny tots of his audience as well as 
chose his own size, his summer job 
in his father’s factory. 
Worth the Time 
“But how can you spare the time 
every day?” asks the heads of in- 
terested schools. The preparation is 


part of the class room work, often | 


the best sort of review, more often 


educational experience or it would 
not justify its existence. 
in the press for a “time” in the 
daily schedule, one is sometimes 
momentarily tempted to put off the 
morning exercise for some academic 


affair. In schools where it has long 


been a part of the curriculum, how- 


ever, the teachers, having seen this 
child find himself, 
begin to share, a _ heterogeneous 
he watches the 


big boy gentle az 


little ones, an entire assembly glow- | 


ing with the ardor of a few—these 


teachers know that no other single | 
academic expérience is likely to have | 


such influence. That is how they 


spare the time. 


“It’s where I learned to speak On | 
my feet without being scared,” says | 
one chiid. “It gave me the self-con- | 
fidence I needed,” adds an older one. | 


“How did I get interested in this? 


Remember that Morning Ex on it?’ | 
didn’t’ always | 
want to go,” writes an alumnus, “but | 
now as I look back I realize that the | 


is often heard. “I 


times when we all gathered together, 
the little tikes down in front, shar- 
ing interests, are the times that for 
me are rich in the meaning of the 
school.” 


the kindergarten | 
babies telling their story of making | 
gardens, are received with the same | 
‘terest as is the high school lad so | 
ably explaining, with thought for the | 


To be sure, | 


| Remus” 
group at length pulling together, a) 


Colored Dolls in Ontario, 
a Kindergarten Project 


~~ — 


Timmins, Ont. 
Special Correspondence 
ALWAYS welcomed suggestions 
for our little home kindergarten 
class of pre-school children. One 
of these suggestions has just been 
worked up satisfactorily by us all 
as the following description shows: 
Ethel’s and Marion’s grandmother 
had sent two sets of cloth dolls all 
stamped and colored by the “Aunt 
Jemima Pancake Flour Company.” 
Each set includes Aunt Jemima, 
Uncle Mose, Diana, and Wade, Grand- 
mother suggested that the children 
cut them out, and after they had 
been sewed up, the children them- 
selves could stuff the dolls. It was 
a busy, happy morning that we be- 
gan the work. Cotton stuffing filled 
the air as arms and legs hegan to 
bulge out, and the dolls began 
to grow lifelike. It took two ¢ ys 
to finish the two Negro families. 
The third aay we discussed how 
the Negroes happened to be down 
South in the United States: The Feb- 
ruary and June, 1925, numbers of 
the National Geographic Magazine 
showed splendid pictures of the 
African Negroes, and I explained 
that long ago Africans just like that 


_had come to the South to work on 


I told 
loved 
day’s 


the large cotton plantations. 
the class how the Negroes 
to play and sing after the 
work. Later we listened to some 
familiar Negro lullabys on the 
gramophone, and to the “Negro 
Spiritual Melody” from Dvyorak’s 
“New World Symphony.” 

The fourth day we talked about 
cotton, and how the seeds were 
planted in the field, and tended til] 
the cotton crop was picked by the 
Negroes and sent to the mills where 
the machines took out the seeds and 
cleaned it. The children made a 


booklet, called “Picking Cotton,” in 
a far-reaching advance, always an| 


which they drew graphic pictures of 
the Negro homes with Uncle Mose 
and Wade picking the cotton. On the 
last page th2y drew articles made of 
cotton and pasted in a bit of cotton 
material. One little boy who had 
been particularly observant repro- 
duced a fairly accurate drawing of 
tue “gin” which appeared in the 


WS | encyclopedia article on cotton. 
that little girl 


On the fifth dav 
bodk by 
Harris arrived so 
stories from it. 
Afterward we acted the two stories, 
using the cloth dolls, which had been 
stuffed previously, as the star per- 
formers. In the first act, the “Mam- 


“Uncle 
Chandler 
read two 


our 
Joel 
we 


/ma Doll” was “Miss Sally,” the bov 


doll was her “Seven-year-old,” and 
the Uncle Mose doll took the part of 
“Uncle Remus.” 

To cone@iude the subject, on the 
sixth day I read the nonsense tale 
of “Epaminondas and His Auntie” 
from “Stories to Tell to Children” by 
Sara Cone Bryant. All children love 
to laugh whole-heartedly, and this 
story never fails to set them chuck- 
|ling. They later set up a stage with 
| Sliding curtains which they rigged up 
| themselves, and invited me to a 
' “show” in which they took the dif- 
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consistent advertisers in The 
Christian Science Monitor 


during 1923. 
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Inquiries regarding advertise- 
ments in these columns can be 


addressed to the Advertising 


*AMP ROPIOA' — 


Department, The Christian 
Science Monitor, Back Bay 
Station, Boston. 


Sandstone Camp for Girls 


Green Lake, Wisconsin 
Fifteenth Scason 


THE CAMP of HAPPINESS 


Five hours from Chicago. 
Girls 8 to 24 in three divisions, 
For booklet address Director, 


ESTHER COCHRANE DUNHAM 
121 So. 36th Street, Omaha, Neb. 


KOHAHNA. 
for GIRLS 


In the Nortk Woods on 

Lake Michigan. Crafts, Na- 

ture Study, Tutoring, 

Sports, Horseback Riding. 

Booklet. MRS. MAUDE 

BEALS TURNER. 1368 

Granville Place, St. Louis, 
Missouri. 

This camp adveitises only in 
.The Christian Scien¢e Monitor 


Long Lake, Harrison, Maine 
| For Girls of All Ages. Eleventh Season, 
Junior, Intermediate and Senior Groups, 

An unusual camp in a rarely besutiful en- 
vironment: on the lake shore: sandy beaches, 
Aqua-planing, horseback riding, jewelry mak- 
ing and all camp activities. Modern equip- 
ment, large staff of experienced teachers, 


illustrated booklet 
kK. HORTON 


For 
MRS. . W. 


Tr 


|| 18 Washington Place, Ridgewood, N. J. 


“4 Well-Balanced Day 
of Work and Play” 


MARS HILL CAMP 


for GIRLS 
On Crawford Lake 


Union, Maine 


(Eleventh Season) 
June 30—August 25, 1926 
All water sports, tennis, archery, 
‘music, crafts, dramatics, tutoring, 
rhythmic dancing. Enroll now. 


Directors: 

FLORENCE T. LITTLEHALES 
BEULAH FRANCES . PACK 
Telephone Riverside 6685 

205 West 94th Street, New York City 
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CAMPS FOR ADULTS, BOYS AND GIRLS 


Established 1901 


Lake and Mountain Camps. 


For Boys 


physieal environment. under the 
and conduct into right channels. 
necessary. 


Conveniences. 
all three camps on request. 


The White Mountain Camps 
TAMWORTH, N. H. 


In a Most Beautiful Part of the White Mountain District. 
Separate Camps 


CAMP CHOCORUA 


Education and Character Development through Self Activity, in a favorable mental and 
direction of men and women fitted to 
Tutoring when desired, but not advised 


All the usual and some unusual features. 


VRAIMONT COTTAGES 


Bungalows and Cottages. Tents when desired 
ro A Wholesome Outdoor Life. 


Addreds 8. G. DAVIDSON, President, Tamworth, 
CHARLES C. ALFORD, Manager, 1741 
a We Advertise Exclusively in The Christian Science Monitor 


Incorporated 1925 


Combined Advantages of , 
on Adjoining Properties. 26th Season. 


CAMP LARCOM 


‘For Girls 


lead thought 
when un- 


For Adults 


d Service. 
Good Table an Bockbet 


Modern 
ot 


Auto Service at Low Rates. 


N. H., or 
Que St., N. W., Washington, Dd. OC” 
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‘The Boy With a Thousand Playmates 


By C. R. SPENCER 


T HAD been ‘a lonely day for six- 

year-old Bobby. Dick and Dottie, 

his little neighbors, had gone to 

the country to spend the week- 

_ end with their grandparents. Bobby 

had tried to play by himself, but all 

the games he knew were three-cor- 

_mered ones, and as he could not be 

at all the corners at the same time, 
_they had proved rather dull. 


Thus, when Daddy came down the 
_street from the car line at 5 o’clock, 
Bobby was one of the happiest little 
boys imaginable. Daddy was of the 


-gort who could fill several corners. 


in almost. any game, in the opinion 
. of Bobby. And so he raced to meet 
him, and they came on together to 
_ greet Mother at the. porch steps. 
When dinner was over, Bobby felt 
_that he must tell how lonely he had 
been ali the long day without Dick 
and Dottie. He was somewhat sur- 
prised, and maybe just a little, little 


bit disappointed, when Daddy failed / 


‘ to be very sorry for him. 
“But didn’t you have Rover?” in- 
| quired Daddy. 
| “Yes, but Rover does’t know how 
to play policeman, or street car, or 
_gchool, does he?” argued Bobby. 
Daddy laughed, but after a mo- 
ment he pulled his small son to him 
‘and said: 


. aed 


In Wyoming 


“Away out in Wyoming, in a place 
a long way from here, where not 
many people live, I once knew a 
‘little boy whose name was Jack. 
He lived 43 miles from the very near- 
est town. If his mamma had given 
him fivé cents for salted peanuts, it 
would have taken Jack about four 
days to walk to the store for them. 
Now, what -do you think of that? 
The closest neighbors were five 
miles from Jack’s home, and on the 
Other side of the mountain. Jack 
had no brothers and sisters, so he 
‘ did not often see another little boy 
or girl. 
“But this little man of the moun- 
tains was not lonely—no, not the 
least bit lonesome in the world. He 
had so many playmates, in fact, 
that he couldn’t find a single game 
with corners enough for all, and so 
he could play with only a very small 
' part of them at any one time. Now, 
“who do you suppose all of these 
little playmates were?” 
Bobby couldn’t even begin to 


guess. 
3 Little Friend Jimmie 


“Suppose,” said Daddy, “just sup- 
pose I should tell you what sort of 
clothing some of these little moun- 
_tain people wore. Do you believe 
. you could guess them? Well, listen. 
Jimmie is the first one I will tell you 
about. He was one of the cutest little 
fellows imaginable. He had his home 
over on the mountain side beyond 
the berry patch, and he wore the 
cunningest, fuzziest, furriest little 
-bearskin coat you ever saw. Quickly 
now. Who was he? 

Bobby, of course, had heard of 
Indians, and'so his first thought was 
of a roly-poly little copper-colored 
person . dressed in fur. . “Why, 
Daddy,” he said, “Jimmie was a 
little papoose, of course.” 

“Wrong,” said Daddy. “Jimmie was 
a little bear, and that’s the reason 
he wore a bearskin coat!” 

Bobby laughed, and Mother, who 
sat near with her embroidery, 
smiled, too. 

“But,” continued Daddy, “Jimmie 
‘Was one of the little mounfain folk 
that Jack never became so very well 
acquainted with, for Jimmie’s mother 
appeared to be quite particular with 
whom her little son played: One day 
when Jack was filling his pail with 
berries at the patch in the canyon, 


he heard a noise in the bushes near 
him. He carefully pushed forward 
and peered through the brambles, 
and right there before him were 
MotheryBear and Jimmie taking their [ 
dinner from the patch, Just then 
Mother Bear heard Jack, and mayde 
got a glimpse of his eager face as 
well. ‘Woof!’ said Mother Bear 
loudly in.a voice not at all gentle 
or polite, such as mothers are sup- 
posed to use, and she and Jimmie 
were out of the berry patch helter- 
skelter as fast as they could go, and 
off up the canyon. 

“But Beauty Brighteyes became a 
fine playmate for Jack. They grew 
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when its mother puts it to bed down 
by the big lichen-covered log in the 
thicket, makes her baby look so like 
‘the grass, the dry brown leaves, the 
rocks, the bushes, and the log it- 
self, that anyone not friendly to little 
fawns, might pass very near, and not 
see the baby deer at all. Thus, you 
see, the little deer is camouflaged. 
Isn’t that a funny word? 

“The mother deer, when she tucks 
her baby in, tells it not to move or 
make a sound until she comes back 
and little fawns always mind their 
mothers. That is the reason why 
Bobby, who had gone into the thicket 


casted sd with the old man in the 
' goat, and so remembered | 
_¢ mother had said about be- 
ing quiet. Who do you suppose the 
old man was? Why, a big gray wolf, 
of course. 

“Just opposite the log, the old fel- 
low stopped and sniffed and sniffed. 
He put his nose down to the ground, 
and then held ,it up in the air and 
looked up the canyon and down the 
canyon, and this way and that, but 
he didn’t see the little fawn—no, not 
a single sign of her. Brighteyes lay 
so quietly that she didn’t move any 
more than the big knot on the big 
log just at her head. And so the old 
wolf looked and looked, and sniffed 
and sniffed, and then trotted on 
about his business. 


“And now, Bobby, if this little 
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One Day When Jack Was Filling His Pall With Berries at the Patch In the aawen. He Heard a Noise in the Bushes 


\ 


to.be the best of chums. Beauty 
Brighteyes wore a pretty little fawn- 
skin coat when Jack first met her. 
What sort of a person do you sup- 
pose she was?” 

Bobby had heard of little fawns. 
He had seen them in the park where 
they had even come up and touched 
their little tongues to his hand when 
he put it through the fence. | 

Beauty Brighteyes 

“IT know, Daddy,” he said eagerly, 
“Beauty Brighteyes was a little deer, 
and that’s the reason she wore a 
fawn-skin coat.” 

“Right,” said Daddy, “and when she 
grew into a real deer, she wore a 


deer-skin coat the year ’round, win-’ 


ter and summer. Where do you sup- 
pose Jack first got acquainted with 
this little friend of his? Why, he 
almost stepped upon her right down 
by the side of the big log where her 
mother had tucked her into her little 
bed. ‘In her bright, new, spotted baby 
coat, Jack thought her the cutest wee 
thing he had ever seen. 

“Now Jack knew exactly why fawns 
wear spotted coats. I wonder if you 
do, Bobby? Mother deer have never 
whispered the secret to anyone, but 
some of the people who make a study 
of animals to find all about them 
finally guessed the reason. 


“The spotted coat of the fawn, 


Letters and extracts from letters: 


Golden, Colorado 
Dear Editor: 
I want to tell you how I like the 
true stories on The Children’s Page. 
T read most all of them, but the_ones 
- which begin or end with these words, 
“And this is a true story,” always 
make me happy. Dan’t you think that 
some time we shall all live. good 
enough so that all stories will be 
“able to be about real true things, 
and not have to be made up? I hope 
80, don’t you? I love to think over a 
real true story I have read. 
John L. 


Do you read the Sundial stories, 
John? You know, they are all true 
stories, and you will love them. 
Then there‘ is “A True Story” for 
you today on our ur own page Ed. 


Collyer, Kan. 
Dear Editor: 

We have had the Monitor coming 
to our home for many years and 
_appreciate it very much. It helps 
~Me very much in my school work. I 
am seven years old, and in the 
‘fourth grade. I am sending for a 
large photograph of Snubs. I al- 
‘ways did love dogs and cats. We feed 
\ the cats that come here, and have 
cut- a hole in our garage, so that 
_they can sleep there in a bushel 
“basket on a sofa mattress out of the 
jeold. Ruth C. 


Columbus, 0O. 


“Dear Editor: 


I have been taking the Monitor for 


about three years, and I have enjoyed 
it very much too. It has helped me 
‘in my. school work because, my 
teacher told us to make a scrapbook 
‘of pictures of Europe, and it gives 
-me‘a lot of pictures to paste in mine. 
ee | went to a camp with Christian 
Scientists the year before last, and 
_ every evening at sunset we would 
_ “have a + Monitor meeting and discuss 
thin Mary Jane T. 


a@ very comforting 
a  *paper to me, for often when I haven’t 
a _vany work to do I go and read the 


pat / qBandial. It often helps me in my 
4 work. On Feb. 12 we had to 
ee jiina a picture of Lincoln, and there 
ton one of the pages was a big pic- 
Be of Lincoln and several others of 

- Shis homes. 
io Please have some more Milly- 
loHly-Mandy and Hutee Boy, too. 
% aS With love te all the boys and girls 
eA ho calle The Christian Science 


New Albany, Ind. 
Dear Editor: 

I read the Monitor and enjoy all 
of it. I find things in it that we are 
studying at school, and always take 
the paper to my teacher. I have a 
sister, and I always read The Chil- 
dren’s Page to her. 

Catherine M. 


Your letter was forwarded to Ethel 
M., Catherine, but you must not ex- 
pect to hear from her for quite a 
long time. You see, it has to take a 
long journey, 


| Cobden, III. 
Dear Editor: 

‘I learn the little poems on the 
Children’s Page and recite them at 
school, and hope that there will be 
some more soon for me to learn. 
This is my first year in school. 

Catheryn M. 


Grandview, Wash. 
Dear Editor: 

We receive a Monitor almost every 
day and we all enjoy it immensely. 
The things I like best are Penny 
Wise, Snubs, and the Sunset Stories. 
Little Snubs is so cute and he shows 
so much expression that he makes 
me think of my little dog. 

My mother clips the articles on 
kgndness and things like that. She 
keeps them in an album. I intend 
to start a scrapbook of your lovely 
pictures. Velva L. 


Knoxville, Tenn. 
Dear Bditor: 

I have found a flower beginning 
with E for Kathleen’s city. It is the 
Evening Primrose. Here is a puzzle 
I hope you can print. Bess R. 

. Your puzzle certainly puzzled the 
Editor, Bess. Try again. Ed. 


Washington, D. C. 
Dear Editor: 

I live in Washington, and am in 
the 4B grade. Our room is study- 
ing about wheat. Our teacher is go- 
ing to take us to a flour mill in 
Georgetown. The miller will show 
us all the different things in the 
mill. I like the Adventures of Wad- 
dles, Milly-Molly-Mandy and Betsy 
and the Funny Man, I have a kitten 
with ears like a rabbit. I would like 
one of those pictures of Snubs with- 
out his tail. / Billy L. 


The editor would also like to thank 
the following, boys and girls for their 
letters: Marion M. (and verse), Fran- 
ces S., John H., Janet V., Barbara 74 
Mary Ella B. (and verses), Yvonne P., 
Bertha K., Marjorie S., Alice B., Billy 
H., Edna June M., June C., Jane D,, 


Dorothy A. | Mary ~ 


Near Him. 


to leave some food near the nest ofa 
mother quail, who was raising a very 
large family, almost stepped on 
Brighteyes before he saw her. 


“One day before Jack found her, 
Beauty Brighteyes had a chance to 
try out her little spotted coat as a 
camouflage. You see, it was this 
way: Mother deer tucked her baby 
snugly into her little bed, and went 
for her dinner ,-among the tender 
grasses near the brook farther up 
the canyon. Soon, a gruff old man 


who did not appear to be a nice 


playmate at all, and who wore a 
rough and untidy wolfskin coat, 
passed near the big log. Beauty 
Brighteyes did not want to get ac- 


man of the mountains in that far 
western state, without another little 
boy or girl within many miles, could 
play happily all the day long, what 
do you think of a little boy in a city 
full of people, with a dog, a pussy, 
pet rabbits, and many toys, who is 
very lonely when his lit‘le neighbors 
are gone for two days?” 

“Daddy,” said Bobby, smiling, but 
looking rather shamefaced, “I want 
to hear more about the little Wy- 
oming boy, Jack.” 

“Not any more tonight, Bobby 
boy, for it’s bedtime. Perhaps an- 
other night I will tell you how Jack 
learned to talk to the little folk of 
the mountains,” promised Daddy. 


By Emma Cort RANDALL 


To all the dear little folk in the world, who love to 
- play at the game of guessing. 


In a véest of 


black cap? 


go wrong. 


buff vest! 


See here who has ss to town, 
ed and jacket of brown! 
He tells us that the winter is gone, 

As je sweetly sings the whole day long. 


As I was sitting beneath a tree, 
Someone softly whistled to me. 

His vest was brown, so were his eyes, 
And his jacket just as blue as the skies. 


3 
Listen how sweetly he can sing, 
And he can mock most anything. 
Dressed in his coat of white and gray, 
He starts his song at break of. day. 


While I was walking in the evening hour, 
Someone was getting honey from a flower. 
He had a long, thin, black bill, : 

His green-gold wings were never still. 


He wears a jacket of black and white, 

And pecks on a tree from morn till night... 
Then he tosses his saucy red head, 

And creeps into that hole and goes to bed. 


As I was walking down the hall, 

. Someone said, “‘Look out, don’t fall!” 
His dress was green, his head was red. 
You could understand every word he said. 


7 
Do you like my gray satin coat and little 


They call me a saucy, catty chan. 
Sometimes I sing a sweet pre’ 
/ But I can screech and squall v. 


Just look at me, how well I’m dressed, 
In my steel-blue jacket and brilliant 


I like to dart and skim through the air, 
And eat the insects that I find there. 


9 
He is such a friendly one, 
In his jacket of mingled brown, 
He seems always having fun, 
Anda nest in ail the eaves in town. 


GUESS WHO? 
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GUESS WHO? 


GUESS WHO? 


GUESS WHO? 


GUESS WHO? 


GUESS WHO? 


GUESS WHO? 


ong, 
things 


GUESS WHO? 


‘GUESS WHO? 


Mollie's Adventure at Vembley 


A True Story 

S BILLIE says, “It is always 

Mollie who has the nicest ad- 

ventures.” Mollie seems to 

have the knack of running 

into pleasant adventures, and the 

most interesting of all was the one 

that happened to her last year at 
Wembley. 

Mother, Billie, and Baby Joan all 
went to Wembley on the top of the 
bus. It was a gorgeous day, and 
they enjoyed every minute of it. They 
gaw the Queen’s Doll’s House, and 
longed to possess one like it. They 
went to Canada, and saw the pano- 
rama of the hills lighted up by the 
dawn and the sunset, the light chang- 
ing under their eyes; and they 
watched the clockwork trains run- 
ning along the valleys, and the steam- 
ships plying along the great rivers. 

How Billie loved those traipz! 
Mother had great difficulty in gett'ng 
him away from “Canada,” and he rays 
he is going there as soon as he is 
grown up. In “Australia” they 
watched real sheep being sheared and 
they bought two pounds of apples 
that had been grown in Australia, 
and ate them all. They went on the 
lake, Billie and Mollie each having a 
little paddle. boat, while Mother and 
Joan went in the big boat and waved 
to them as they passed the children’s 
pool. 

Then after lunch they went to one 
of the stations of the Never Stop 
Railway,:to have a trip “round the 
Empire.” The train came in, so spick 
and span with its clean painted seats, 
but Mother and Billie and Joan sim- 
ply stood and stared at it. So did all 
the other people who were standing 
ready to get in. 

“Come Mother, come Billie, we 
shall miss the train if we are not 
quick,” cried Mollie eagerly, and 
jumped into the compartment oppo- 
site her. 

Instantly the train began to move, 
with Mollie inside, and Mother and 
Billie and Joan left on the platform 
still staring at it. 

“Oh, oh!” cried Mollie, jumping 
up. “They’re left behind!” 

She waved wildly to them, but 
suddenly she felt a hand laid on 
hers, and a kind voice said: “Never 


mind, you can get out at the next 
station and wait for them there. 


They are sure to come on by the 
next train.” 

Then Mollie, who had begun to 
feel frightened at being carried off 
like this all by herself, looked at 
the two people sitting opposite her. 
She had been too eager to get into 
the train to notice them before. 

One was a gentleman in a top hat, 
with a boutonniére on his coat; the 
other was a lady dressed in lovely 
shades of mauve. Her dress was 


shade was made of silk heliotrope 
and lace. She had a kind face; what 
Mollie called a “mothery” face, with 
blue eyes and silvery white hair. 
There seemed something familiar 
about both of them, and Mollie felt 
as if she ought to know them, al- 


though she was certain she had 
never seen them before. 

The gentleman smiled at her as 
she stared hard at him, trying to 
think who he could be. 

“Not frightened now are you?” he 
asked. 

Then in a flash Mollie knew. “I 
do believe you are the King and 
Queen!” she said, breathlessly. 

Both the King and Queen laughed 
merrily as if they thought it a great 
joke, and presently Mollie lost her 
shyness and laughed too, and told 
them how strange she had thought it 
that Mother did not hurry into the 
train, but stood like everybody else 
just staring at it. 

“They must have known who you 
were,” she said. 

Then the Queen asked Mollie 
what she liked best in the Exhibition, 
and when Mollie said “The Doll’s 
House,” “Won't you be glad when you 
have it back for yourself?” The Queen 
laughed again, and said it was one 
of the things she liked best herself, 
and one of the loveliest presents she 
had ever had. 

But soon the train drew up at the 
next station, and the Queen, who 
seemed to have taken a great fancy 
to Mollie, bent and kissed her, and 
the King himself lifted her to the 
platform and told the official to take 
care of her until her mother came 
on by the next train. 

Mollie stood and waved her hand 
to the King and Queen as the train 
went on, and they waved back to 
her. 

Mother, Billie and Joan came on by 
the next train, and Billie said: 


Double Acrostics Puzzle 


The first letters, reading down- 
wards, tell “The Good Grey Poet’s” 
name; the final letters the name of 
an English poet. 

> a2 we we ancient pilgrims 
needed, 

2. With this the farmer’s crops 
are weeded. 

3. A place where travelers abide. 

4. A high pool on a mountain side. 

5. Give baby this, and see him 
smile. 

6. A bird whose home is near the 
Nile. 

7. A child from lands of ice and 
snow. 

8. This helps to make the sweet 
flowers grow. 


The Cozy Cradle 


Written for The Christinn Science Monitor 
This morning in a woodland glade 
I found a cozy cradle made 
Of supple twigs entwined with care. 
I peeped in, and saw lying there 
Asleep two baby squirrels brown: 
So quietly I climbed back down 
Their nesting-tree, they did not 

wake. 
When stormy winds the branches 
shake, 
How dearly would I love to see 
That cradle rocking in the tree! 


_—Edith E. Lamb. 


TILLICUM TOTS 


Wooden Doll Families for Play 


Projects in Home or School 


Set of Four $1.50. Please add 
postage for 8 oz. 


Tillicum Tots Manufacturing Co, 
1628 Broadway Seattle 


“Fancy your jumping into the- King 
and Queen’s compartment like that! 
If you’d done that a few hundred 
years ago you'd have been clapped 
into the Tower!’”—which made the 
adventure seem more wonderful than 
ever. 

“The Queen never said a word 
about the Tower. She kissed me,” 
said “Mollie. 

“Tt’s not many little girls who can 


say they have traveled with the King 
and Queen,” said Mother, who seemed 
quite overcome, 

“ft shall always remember it,” said 
Mollie, “and won't it be a lovely ad- 
venture to tell my grandchildren 
when I’m an old lady!” 

They all went home after that on 
the top of a bus, and they agreed that | 
the visit to Wembley had been the 
nicest outing they had ever had, and | 
that Mollie’s adventure was the pleas- | 
antest thing that had happened of | 
all the delightful happenings of that 
eventful day. 


The Diary of Snubs, Our Dog 


{ sat out’on the sidewalk 


apa th this the echo ing and 


children 40 by 


POP 


Found him sitting atthe table 

talking, to hfs mother and'l barked 
atime or two and asked him 

wh ne dice I get a and ol 


ool~ 
OF 


him— Expected him to 


like shimmering lilac, her hat was; 
shaded lilac too, and her dainty sun- | 


ajl the way, “— Maple Avenue / 


t t Cc 5 feck h t [ imply 
v7 na s 
And he sailed, Gown) he iscaaal 5 é ti 1 


After severat hadi d passed [ began to 
wonder wh 0s6 Was $0 slow 
Hing 5 ited and finally lwent 
the house to see what was the 
trouble — 


He refused to vue thou h, ni 
Mrs. Simpson sudd nly ex claime 
Poodness, the clock hd 5 stopped 
Don't know exactly w hat ob 2 ed 
ae * but it certain! made the Boss 
jump up in ahurry and rush for 
his cap and books/ 


e+ 
had to race with 
but he let me go 


CarHaclG 


Something | New 


Written for The Christian ‘patie Monttor 


I love the Spring, 

For every day 

There’s something new 
That’s come to stay! 


Another bud, 
Another bird; 
Another blade 

The sun has stirred. 


A squirrel shy, 

A flower sweet, 
A butterfly, 

Or bee, to greet. 


And when at night 
I close my eyes, 

I try to guess 

The next surprise. 


For when I wake 

Each lovely day 
There’s something new 
That’s come to stay! 


Aileen Beaufort. 


Fluffy and Rough 


Fluffy was a little black kitten: 
Rough was a rough-haired puppy- 
dog. Fluffy had big yellow eyes, and | 
a lovely bushy tail; Rough’s eyes, 
were brown, but he had scarcely any | 
tail to speak of—and what there was) 
of it was very stumpy. Both lived | 
in the same house, and were the best | 
of friends. | 


Wherever , Fluffy went, eiate| 
went, too, for he never liked to be| 
far from his playmate. But some-| 
times she would dodge him nfcely, by | 
scrambling up a tree, far out of his | 
reach. Then the poor little dog | 
would sit on the ground beneath her, | 
looking quite forlorn, until she 
should come down again. As soon as 
she did that, he would forget all | 
about his loneliness, in the lovely | 
scamper they would have among the | 
bushes. 

At night, the two slept together | 
in a basket, but before going to 
sleep, Fluffy always washed her lit- 
tle friend all over. Now wasn’t that 
a nice, kind thing to do? be 


Bunny's Brush 


Spring was on its way. The sun 
was very bright and warm in the 
park, Robins had already made their 
appearance hopping along on the 
iground, still moist from melting 
snow. 

Suddenly the leaves moved among 
the bushes beside the park path. A 


pair of bright eyes gleamed among 
the twigs. A shaggy little rabbit was 
hopping along through the leaves 
which covered the ground. 


Another pair of bright eyes—an- 
other little rabbit with a dull-col- 
ored, shaggy winter fur coat. The 
little girl who was walking along 
the pathway, stopped to watch the 
bunnies. From her pocket she took 
a bag of nuts and offered some of 
them. 

At first they seemed timid, but the 
little girl stood so still and the nuts 
smelled so good, that the bunnies 
—— ventured close enough to nib- 

e, 

One after another the nuts disap- 
peared. At last all the bagful which 
the little gir] had brough to the park 
for the pigeons had been eaten. Then 
the bunnies, without stopping to say 
thank you, hopped back among the 
bushes, 

The little girl still watched the 
quiet little figures. One of the rab- 
bits seemed to be moving back and 
forth beneath a very low branch of 
a bush. The little girl wondered why 
he did this. Then she saw that great 
bunches of fur were left on the dry 
twigs each time the rabbit moved 
beneath the branch. 


He was actually brushing his own 
fur coat, trying to remove the heavy 
loose fur from the winter coat he 
no longer needed, now that the 
spring weather was here. Back and 
forth, back and forth—at last almost 
all the shaggy fur was gone, and just 
the soft, new undercoat left. Then 
silently the two little bunnies hopped 
away, and the little girl went on 
along the path to explain to the 
pigeons why she hadn’t any peanuts 
for them that day. 


Who _Knows ? 


1. Who was 
stone? 


2. Who wrote “Pilgrim’s a 
ress’? 


3. Who “sailed away for a 
year and a day 
To the land where the bog- 
tree grows”? 


4. Where is the Suez Canal? 
o. What are “sepals”? 


a 
Answers to questions: 


A mammoth is a huge type of ele- 
phant, now extinct. William Tell is 
famous in the legendary history of 
Switzerland: You should all know 
the story of William ‘Tell and the 
apple. The Great Bear (Ursa 
Major) is a constellation of the 
_ Northern Hemisphere. Seven of the 
Stars which form it are very bright, 
and easily distinguished. Gluck ap- 
pears in Ruskin’s tale, “The King 
of the Golden River.” Hawali is 
in the north Pacific Ocean. 


David Living-: 


Key to Puzzle 


Key to puzzle published March 22: 


Ash, palm, willow, balsam, cedar, 
fir, bay, thorn, olive, pine. 
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' middle and. light weights 


No. 1 grade of heads are 16@17c. 


ie ‘cheaper sort. 14 


of skins for shoe linin 


OF FOOTWEAR 
AND LEATHER 


Shoe Prices Trend Easier— 


Sole Sales Poor, Calf and 
Sheepskins Quiet 


Although there is more or less grum- 


_ bling among the footwear manufac- 
_ turers as to the moderate receipt of 


new business, investigation shows that 
the output of shoes during the month 
of March, applicable to the season, ex- 


ceeds in pairs the number made in the}, 


like month a year ago. 

The call for ladies’ summer-weight 
shoes has been active, but perplexing, 
inasmuch as leading distributors have 
demanded colors difficult to obtain. 
The frail construction of the modish 
footwear, together with the delicate 
color shades, easy to soil and deface, 
created a demand during midseason 


not noticeable in the routine of busi-} 


ness. Men’s summer-weight shoes 


have sold fairly well. 
Footwear Prices Easier 


The conspicuous revival of the once 
popular white canvas shoe is a wel- 
come addition to the product of those 
fitted to answer the call promptly. 
Factories specializing in men’s street 
footwear vary in activitW& While con- 
ditions at the shoe factories show an 
improving trend, the situation reveals 
a buyers’ market. 

In a broad way prices of footwear 
have an easier tendency. The moder- 
ate call for leather causes weakness 
in that market. Hides and raw skins 
are poor in quality, and dropping frac- 
tionally in price every week, causing 
shoe buyers to operate cautiously, 

Tanners of sole leather are facing 


unsatisfactory conditions. The demand 


for oak tannages has reached about 
as low an ebb as ever before experi- 
- enced near the beginning of April and 
the dull business has brought. weak- 
ness to quotations. 

Heavy backs, standard tannages, as 
they run, are quoted at 46@60c, and 
48@44c. 
Prime backs, ordinary tannage, all 
weights, aré listed at 40@44c, Selected 
‘finders bends are quoted at 60@70c. 
Texas heavy bloom X bends are firm 


at 7bc. 
- + Oak Offal Slower 
Although .tanners of oak offal still 


shave many back orders to work on, 


new business is slow and prices are 
no,more than firm. Rough double 
shoulders are offered at 43@45ic. Prime 
tannages of single shoulders are 
$32@35c. Selected bellies are 27@28c. 
tanned sole 


Tanners of union 


. leather report sales light, with large 


transactions hard to obtain at: satis- 
factory prices. Heavy packer steer 
backs are offered at 48@45c. Medium, 
and. light ‘weight steer backs are 
42@43c. Packer cow backs are 41@42c. 
and country hide backs 39@40c. 7 

Choice. unjon. tanned bends are 


“moving at 54@56c. Union offal con- 


tinues active, with prices: unchanged. 
Selected union shoulders are listed at 
29@3ic. Prime . quality ‘bellies are 
are wel sold up, 
“the better sort bringing. lic. ~ 

The demand for calfskins was quiet 
all the week. Prices continued un- 
changed, although there is an evidence 


“of weakness in thé market. 


“ Top sélectigns' of plump and light- 
weights were 38@42c. A #ood peg 
grade, all: weights, . was 36c. 
Cheaper stock is obtainable at 20 28c. 

Black’ skins dre selling very close 
to what cdlored skins bring. Ooze calf 


~ is slow of sale. Top grades ‘of*colors 


are listed at 62@58c, prime mediums 
40@50c, and the lower grades 24@3b5c. 
Black ooze has a small but steady call, 


_trameging in -nride-about ‘2¢ ‘below that 


for colors, grade for grade. 
Side Leather Steady 


There is a constant inquiry for the 
lower grades of side upper leather, 
‘but transactions are small so prices 
hold as they were last quoted. Elk of 
the better sort has a resultory call at 
35@40c, medium ch eig 


‘First quality colored-chrame sides 
 aré offered at 26@28c, prime medium 
grade 22@24¢, with the cheaper sort 
scarce. 

A slight dinprovament: in «the call 
_ for shiny Jeather- is reported by the 
‘ dealers. oice chrome tanned sides 
are listed at 42@44c, prime selections 
of: mediums 38@40c and a po grade 
_ 26@86c. The cheaper sort gets th: 

bulk of the cull; ranging In ‘priée from 
“18ce upward. 

Trading in splits continues light and 
disappointing as the season is one 
which usually. brings, good results. 
Chrome calf and sidé leather splits 
seem to have the better call. Top 


grades bring 12@15c. Cheaper grades, 


mostly light weight, with some. medi- 
ums, sell at 6@1lic 

Flexible splits are moving daily, 
though: ‘sizable lots are exceptions, 
Prime selections of plump weights 
sell at 16@19c. The cheaper sort have 
a wide range in the quotations, 8@12c 
and 12@1fe, according to selections. 

Shecpskin Trade Improves 

A slowly improving trend is re- 
ported by the sheepskin dealers. 
Prices rule easy, but on the small lots, 
which are being booked daily, dealers 
hold firmly to quotations. Top grades 
are selling 
at 16-19c, seconds 11-1l4c, with odd 
lots obtain:.ble at 7 to 10c, 

Selected white and colored chrome 
sheep are ‘isted at 18-24c.. Lower 
grades are offered at 10-16c; black 
chrome, first quality 17-20c; -second 
grades 12-16c, with cheaper lots avail- 
able at 9 to lic, Russets are slow of 
sale, Selected plump skins are quoted 
at 17-19c, mediums 12- 16c, and a lower 
sort 6 to 10c. 

Choice. selections of colored com- 
bination tanned skins are offered at 
16-20c, prime medium grades 12-15c, 
with the lo..°:r sort 7 to lic. Glazed 


- blacks are -dragey. Top grades are 


offered at-15-18c, prime plump medium 
at 10+14¢, andthe lower’ grades at 
6 to 9c. 

There ‘is a fair amount of business 
going :on, in the glazed kid market. 
Prices on the lower grades are quite 
firm. Prime medium grade skins are 
ve moving, but the top selections are 
siOoWw. 

Small, high grade colored or black 
skins are quoted at 95c@$1, the better 
selection of three to four-foot skins in 
_ eolors: ha ane and selected medtum 
Eat 60c. A prime de is 

ed at *0 45c, with the lower sort 

at 16@26c getting the major 
=, the new busiriess. 
k skins are moving daily, but 
—— average small. rictly No. 1 

listed at 40@90c; etoloe 

are Offered at 60@70c 
selected Mediums at 40@b50c are = =m 
active. An assortment is obtainab fe at 
S5c. The cheaper grades listed at 
20 are. scarce... 
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MINNEAPOLIS & tanh LOUI8 
ccovece $1, as 282 


Aan gross. 


1926 1925 
$6,606. 551 $6,749, 712 

752,523 748,388 
ar 801,333 - 13,906,823 

1,623, 498 1, 556, 404 


CHICAGO & EASTERN vee 


yy Geena’ gross . 
Net 


; 1626 1925 
Feb. gross $2,124,618. $1,887,772 
Net oper income .. 62,326 


1 
2 months’ gross .... 245,004 260, 405 
MISSOURI-KANSAS- TEXAS 


trey gross 
Surplus after chgs. 
2 ee gross’ . 


Surplus after ches. "720 965 
CHI., ST. PAUL, a & OMAHA 


Feb. gross 


$2,144,577 
. 7 
Net 335,108 


4,482,345 
649,421 


1926 1925 
— gross $8,241,069 *$9, 057.084 


ewes 447 6,020 
2 mos’ gross....... 16, 295, i 17,684,722 
Net *197,7 $38,589 


~ *Deficit. 
‘ DELAWARE & HUDSON 


1926 1925 
Comecace $2, 73. 012 $3, 48 rise 


3,695 
4, 607, 591 7, : $308 
987,492 


Feb gross 
Net 


774,997 


ST. LOUIS. SAN FRANCISCO 
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x 
Feb. 
et 
372,110 
ChiicAS & EASTERN ILLINOIS 
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$2,124 13. $1,887, 112 
1 
2 mos gross 4.527.170 4.369.511 
Net op inc 245,004 260,405 
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STEEL OUTPUT | 


CONTINUES AT 
A HIGH RATE 


Prices Firm; Orders Keep- 
ing Up Well—After March 
Slowing Up Expected, 


NEW YORK, March 29 (Special)— 
Though some pessimistic omens have 
appéared in the business world in gen- 
eral such as the declines in the stock 
market, the steel industry continues 
unruffied, with production. working at 
as high a rate as it ever attains in 
peace times, with prices firm, and with 
orders still coming in at a satisfac- 
tory rate. 


: | 
we 


It. is generally conceded that. March 
will be the peak month of the year 
from the | gen mtoeny of agreed 


sausage through the 
mails voluntarily, salesmen have to 
drum the consumers. Though, busi- 
néss may appear quiet. on the sur- 
face, it is found when orders are 
countéd up at the end of a week, they 
are a very fair total. 

When the first three months are 
compared with the corresponding 
neriod of 1925, virtually everything 
except .the matter of prices, is in 
favor of this year. ‘Pfoduction is at a 
higher rate, orders have been more 
voluminous, and underlying conditions 
are sounder. 

Some Disturbing Factors 

There are, of course, a few disturb- 
ing factors. Automobile production is 
being curtailed, though whether this 
becomes a permanent policy depends 


laatiad of their 


et largély on the spring buying of cars. 


The. lateness of spring this year has 
undoubtedly slowed sales. Possibly, 
when warm weather arrives for good, 
the buying wil! make up for the period 
of dullness in March. 

Building pérmits are being issued in 
less number, which may be an indica- 
tion that buliding steel will be in less 
demand, But as far as steel orders on 
the horizon go, there is as yet 
let. up. 

Pig-iron has become very brisk. 
Sales at New York last week were 
25,000 tons; about 380,000 tons sold at 
Philadelphia and 5000 tons at Boston. 
Whereas in previous weeks the chief 
sales were of foundry pig iron, the 
past week was featured by deals in 
basic, malleable, charcoal and special 
pig iron as well. 

Two makers of steel plates in the 
Philadelphia territory have bought a 
total of 40,000 tons of basic iron. The 
first sale was of 10,000 tons; the lat- 
ter of 30,000 tons which was obtained 
at a reduction of 50c a ton, bringing 
the delivered: price to $21.75. 
cession of 50c a ton was also made in 
foundry iron, the sale being made at 
$21.50, eastern Pennsylvania furnace, 
on 5000 tons for delivery to Newark, 


N. de 

The Singer Manufacturing Com- 
pany bought 5000 tons of iron, and 
will take more. The General Elec- 
tric Company wants frem 5000 to 6000 
tons. The Pennsylvania Railroad has 
been ih the market for 4000 to 5000 
tons. 

Foreign Competition 

Dutch pig iron has been conspicuous 
in the week's sales. One lot of 7000 
tons was sold to a New Jersey con- 
sumer, the largest sale of that kind in 
months. Dutch pig iron is supposedly 
selling at $22, but that figure is doubt- 
less cut at times to compete with 
American iron. 

The new furnace of the Hudson Val- 
ley Coke & Products Corporation is 
just now being started at Troy, and 
will supply iron into New England and 
adjacent territory. It is expected that 
the Mystic Iron Company will light its 
new furnace at Everett, Mass., in July. 
New England has always been the 
seat of keenest competition in pig iron, 
and these two new furnaces will inten- 
sify it. - 

Steel plates have become one of the 
strongest steel items, holding firm at 
1.90c a pound as compared with 1.60c 
jast summer. The large orders placed 
for locomotives and ships have done 
much for the plate makers. It is re- 
ported that steél bars have sold at 
1.90¢ a concession of $2 a ton. Steel 


. sheets are weaker, concessions of as 


high as $3 a ton*having been made. 

The first price war in products re- 
lated to steel that has taken place 
in many months now centers in ferro- 
manganese, used in making open- 
hearth steel. That has been cut to 
$90 a ton from $115, the quotation of 
three weeks back. 

The British price remains at $119, 
seaboard duty paid, the duty being $33 
a ton. Lower prices are now out of 
the question as only 5000 tons more 
remain to be bought for the rest 
of the year. Since contracts contain 
clauses guaranteeing against a price 
decline, further cuts would jeopardize 
old contracts. 

Non-Ferrous Markets 


Some new low prices for the year 
have been made by some of the non- 
ferrous metals. Copper sold at 13%c 
a pound, delivered, at the close of the 
week and zinc sold at 7.10c a pound, 
East St. Louis. Lead was steady here, 


may tear down the American price 
this week. Tin lost 1 to 1%c a pound 
net during the week. 

Consumption of copper is very 
heavy, and the producers are strain- 
ing to make deliveries on time, fre- 
quently having to ship the metal hot 
out of the refineries. Producers have 
good orders on their books. 

The American Brass Company re- 
duced prices 4c a. pound on all prod- 
ucts except bare copper wire, which 
stays at 16%c a pound. The Western 
Union Telegraph Company, bought 
3,000,000 pounds. 

Zine made a decline of $7 a ton over 
the week, following a rise of $5 a ton 
the previous week. Zinc is probably the 
most depressed of all the metals. The 
galvanizers, chief customers of the 
zinc producers, have been working at 
only one-third capacity. 

Last year the producers used to ex- 
port 5000 tons of zinc monthly, but 
lately have shipped nothing abroad, as 
prices are lower in Europe than here. 

Order books of the lead producers 
are well filled. The chief producers sell | 
at &c a pound, East St. Louis, and | 
8.20¢, New York, but for prompt de-| 
livery as high as 8'sc and 8.45c have) 
been paid. 

Tin was active all week, sales) 
amounting to 1600 tons. The metal will |; 
probably be scarce through April and) 
May and possibly June. The week 
closed with snot Straits tin selling at 
6444c a pound. 


—_— - -— 


INLAND STEEL EARN INGS 


Inland Steel Company pamphlet re- 
port. for the year ended Det. 31, 1925, 
shows net of $4,869, 736 after deprecia- 


no |. 


A con- |, 


though continual declines at London | 


tion. h vgn federal taxes and inter- 
est, @¢ same as in the preliminary 
statement, i. after preferred 
dividends to $3.52 a share on 1,182,799 
shares of no-par common, compared with 
$5,474,600, or $4.08 a share, in 1924. 


——— 


WORLD COTTON CROP UP 
Mort 29 (P)—A 


ear is estimated by the Denartment 
of Agriculture on the basis of. returns 
from the leading producing countries. 


‘CONSOLIDATED MINING’S YEAR 


Feeraee of.the Consolidated Mining 
& Smelting Company in 1925 were much 


ana | cree profitable than the wt before, net 
noeom aving risen to $10,780,637 after 
charger and federal taxes, compared with 
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~The Employers Liability Assurance Corporation, Lia 


“THE WORLDS PIONEER IN LIABILITY INSURANCE” 
“The Employers Fire Insurance Company 
The American Employers Insurance Company 


announce the removal of their 


Administration Offices 


to the new 


SAMUEL APPLETON BUILDING 
110 MILK STREET, BOSTON 


ial 
The Employers Group transacts practically all forms 
of insurance with the exception of life insurance. 
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MONEY MARKET 


Current quotations follow: 
Call Loans— Boston ~~ Saag 


Renewal rate 
Outside com’! paper. ou i 140% 
2@5 i as 


Year money 
Customers’ com’! loans. 
Individ. cus. col. loans . 4a @5 ia @5 
’ ast 
Today Previous 


Bar silver in New York ore 5 gC 
Bar silver in me 30% 30%d 
Bar gold in London. 
Mexican dollars 


d0'lec 50036¢ 


Clearing House Figures 
Boston New York 
ers 000,000 $506,000,000 
0,000 
114,000,000 


87,000,005 


Exchanges 
Year ago today.. 
Balances 
Year ago today. 
F. R. 


a" 000. 000 
bank credit... 30.747, ‘917 


Acceptance Market 
wy Eligible Banks— 
30 s 


4 months 

5 months 

§ months 41%44 

Non-eligible and private eligible , 
ers in general 4 per cent higher. 


oe 


Leading Central Bank Rates 


The 12 federal reserve banks in the 
United States and banking centers in 
foreign countries quote the discount rate 
as follows: 

ep eee 4% $% 
4 / 
51, 


he 


Bucharest 
ane st 
openhagen .... 
Cleveland .... elsingfors ... 
Kansas City .. 
Minneapolis .. 
Dallas 
Philadelphia .. 
New York ... 
Richmond .... 
San Francisco. 
St. Louis Stockholm 
Swiss Bank 


Brussels 
Calcutta 
Berlin 


Foreign Exchange Rates 
Current quotations of various foreign 
exchanges are given in the following 
table, compared with the last previous 
figures: - 
Last 


Rg hie previous Parity 
$4.85}3  $4.8648 


Sterling— 
Demand 
Cables 

French francs 

Belgian francs 

Swiss francs. 


Holland 
Sweden 
Norway 
Denmark 


tHungary 
Jugoslavia ... 
Fin'and 
Czechcslovakia 
Rumania ‘ 
Shanghai (tael) ; 
Hong Kong .. 
Bombay 
Yokohama 


+Per thousand. 


INGERSOLL-RAND EARNINGS 


Net earnings of the Ingersoll-Rand 
Company for 1925 rose to $6,147,444, 
equal after preferred dividends to $6 a 
shate on the common stock, compared 
with $4,454,623 in 1923. The common 
stock was increased last year from 240,- 
563 shares of $100 par value to 1,900,000 
shares of no par value, each shareholder 
receiving four shares for one. Earn- 
ings in’ 1924 available for common stock 
were $4,303,105, which would be equiva- 
lent to $4.30 & share on the. vresent 
shares. Thé company last year 


nut the oll electric locomotive on the. 


market. 


84s 10%, d 84s 10% d 
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| LONDON STOCK 


-were in. demand on reports of large 
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56 WALL STREET 


SEAMEN’S BANK FOR SAVINGS 


A QUARTERLY DIVIDEND AT THE RATE OF 4% 
perannum, has been declared payable on orafter April rsth, 1926 


DEPOSITS MADE ON OR BEFORE THE 


THIRD BUSINESS DAY 
WILL DRAW INTEREST FROM THE FIRST OF EACH MONTH 


NEW YORK CITY 


INTEREST COMPOUNDED QUARTERLY 


BANKING 


WILLISTON H. BENEDICT, Secretary 
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SAVINGS ACCOUNTS 


HERBERT K. TWITCHELL, President 
RALP 


INVITED 
BY MAIL 


H H. STEVER, Comptroller 


Sreccceternnttancatere ceteris 
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MFARKET QUIET 


LONDON, March 29—The _§ stock 
market was quiet today, the weakness 
in the New York market discouraging 
speculation by the public. Oils were 
lower, with Paris selling.. Rubber Is- 
sues were quiet. Industrials. were 
easier. South African platinum shares 


outputs. 

Home rails were heavy, reflecting 
sluggish trade activities. Royal Dutch 
was 32%,’Rio Tintos 40% and Court- 
aulds 6 7-16. 

The gilt-edged division was better, 
sentiment being more confident about 
budget estimates. The French finan- 
cial crisis and the approach of the 
local fortnightly settlement is restrict- 
ing business. 

Paris markets were again depressed | 
today, with the franc in ‘supply on talk | 
of lower levels. ) 


RAIL EARNINGS BETTER 


Additional re ports of railroad earnings 
for February show improved results. Net 
operating income of the Chesapeake & 
Ohio advanced to $2,093,142 from $1,764,- 
947 in February last year. The Denver 
& Rio Grande Western reported»met oper- 
ating income of $413,911 compared with 
$259,018. The Seaboard Air Line’s net 
operating income was “ he compared 
with $704,213 a year e Ann Ar- 
bor’s dropped to $61, 692 , ae 74 772, and 
the Western Maryland’ s increased to 
$415,480 from $361,171. 


READING CO’8S INCOME 


Preliminary statement of Reading 
Company for the year ended Dec. 
1925, shows net income of $17, 159, 619 
after tax and charges, equal, after ‘de- 
duction of prefer dividends, to $10.25 
a share (par $50) earned on the §$69,- 
989,100 outstanding common. This com- 
pi $15,121,316, or $8.80 a share, 
n ; 


UNION CARBIDE & CARBON 
Union Carbide & Carbon Corporation 
reports for year ended Dec, 31, 1926 net 
profit after all charges of $20,021, 327, 
ogue) to $7.52 a share on 2,659,733 shares 
no par stock outstanding at the end 
of the year. This compares with $6.30 a 


ore earned in 1924 and $6.09 a share In 


Etna Life Insurance Company 
Travelers Insurance Company 
Chase National Bank 
Hartford Electric Light Company 


RIGHTS 


Details upon request. 


CONNING & COMPANY 


50 Lewis Street, Hartford, Conn. 


Arlington Mills 


Dividend No. 187 

A quarterly dividend of two dollars per 
share has been declared payable on Thursday, 
April 1, 1926, to stockbolders of record at the 
close of business March 16, 1926. Payable by 
the New England Trust Company, Transfer 
Agent, Boston. 

ALBERT H. CHAMBERLAIN, Treasurer. 


COMMODITY PRICES 
CONTINUE DECLINE 


Prof. Irving Fisher’s wholesale price 
index of 200 representative commodi- 
ties and the relative purchasing power 


of money for the last several weeks, 
compared with monthly average since 
September, 1925, the low of January, 
1922, the peak prices in May, 1920, fol- 
low (1913-being taken as 100): = 

4 


Index 
No. power 
1920—May (peak of prices. . ;:247 40.5 
1922—January (low) 138 72.5 
a Set average ........ 
1925—Yearly average ... 
September average .... 
October average ....ii, 156. 
November average oo 8s¢169.1-~ 
December average. ..i::159.0 
January average coed 2 
February aver 
March, wk end at 
March, a. 3 end 
March, wk enh 
March, wk én 


MONTGOMERY WARD. SUBSIDIARY 


Montgomery Ward & Co: has 
letter to tts preferred and Class a wots 


holders askin sidiary wl to Sy Be ee nl 


of a new &u 
over most of the re entiae gt of 


the mail order concern. 
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PALESTINE CASE 


i | 
| Privy Council Upholds the 


Right of Appeal From 
Palestine Courts 


_ WSpectat from Monitor Bureau 
LONDON, March 19—The judicial 


committee of the Privy Council re- 


cently gave judgment in the first 


case which has come before it from’ 


Palestine. The judicial committee is 
the highest court of appeal in cases | 
originating within the British Em- 
pire outside Great Britain. 
Palestine, as a mandated terri-' 


tory, is not a part of the Empire, 
but it was thought necessary that: 


ee ane 
‘ae aS es SRR Sa 
LONDON JUDGES: 


A Friend of Women 


_| of graduates from the Russian Instt- 


| 
| 


in cases of exceptional importance | 


there should be a right of appeal. 
from'the Palestine courts, and Pales- | 
tine was accordingly brought within 
the jurisdiction of the Privy Council 
by. the Palestine Order in Council 
of 1932. The right of appeal is 
limited to. civil cases in which the 
—— or.value in dispute exceéds 


The case arose out of certain 
emergency Measures taken by the 
Palestine Government with a view 
to relieving the shortage of water 
in Jerusalem during the drought of 
1925. Near Jerusalem there is a vil- 
lage called Urtas, which possesses 
a plentiful supply of spring water. 
In view of the critical situation in 
Jerusalem, the municipality was au- 
thorized ta take over the Urtas 
spring for a period of 12 months, 
with the proviso that every inhabi- 
tant of Urtas was to be left suffi- 
client water both for domestic and 
agricultural purposes, and also that 
the villagers were to be paid com- 


“ pensation for any loss which might 


be caused to them by the laying of 
pipe lines over their land or other- 
wise. It was jaid down that any dis- 
pute as to the sufficiency of the sup- 
ply or the amount of compensation 
was to be settled, not by the ordi- 
nary courts, but by a specially ap- 
pointed arbitrator, whose decision 
was to be final. 
Interpretation Challenged 

The validity of this legislation was 
challenged by the villagers in the 
Supreme Court of Palestine—whether 
on their own initiative or at the in- 
stance of third parties desirous of 
embarrassing the Government is not 
clear, and it is in any cake not ma- 
terial, The Supremé Cour ‘upheld 
their claim ani granted an injunction 
against the Government, subject to 
appeal to the: Priyy. Council. ae" 


The Government of Palestine - “de- ! 


rives its authority from'the Palestine 
Orders in. Council, which lay down 
that no ordinance shall be passed 
which is in any, way inconsiegent with 
the provisions of the mandtte. One 
of those provisions is that the mapf- 
datory shall safeguard the civil and 
religious rights of all the inhabitants 
’ of Palestine, irrespective of race and 
religion. 

It was not suggested that there 
‘was in this case any question. of 
racial or religious discrimination, 
but the Supreme Court took the viéw_ 


|. that in depriving the Urtas villagers. 


of the free use of.their. water, and 
requiring them:to submit to the as- 
sessment of compensation by an ad 
hoc arbitrator instead of the ordi- 
Nary courts of law,-,the erdinance 
teok away from them a right which 


‘; they had previously possessed, <and | 


was, therefors, inconsistent with the 
‘mandate, On these srounds it was 
held that the ordinance was - ultra 
| Vires and void. = 
- Appeal Allowed 
It is this surprising decision ‘which 


' the Privy Council has now had be- 


fore it. Lord Cave, the“Lord Chan- 
cellor, who delivered judgment, 
pointed out that the terms of the 
mandate did not imply that all the 
rights of every inhabitant of Pales- 
tine weré to remain in perpetuity un- 
altered; if it did, no effective legis- 
lation would be possible, The real 
meaning of the article referted, to 
was merely that there was to. be 
no discrimination in favor of -eny 
particular race or denomination, and 
it was clear that there was no trace 
of any such discrimination in the 
ordinance. 

‘As for the substitution of an ar- 
bitrator for. the ordinary courts; as 
the tribunal for the settlement of 
disputes arising out of the ordinance, 
is was reasonable that the Govern- 
ment should make special ptovision 
for dealing witha special set of cir- 
cumstances, and it was perfectly 
competent for it to do so, Conse- 
auently, the appeal was allowed and 
the judgment of the Supreme. Court 
of Palestine was set aside. 

The case is of interest, not so much 
because of its intrinsic importance, 


as because this is the first occasion 


longing. 


on which there has been an appeal 
from Jerusalem to London, and on 
which the terms of the Palestine 
mandate have been interpreted by 
‘an English court of law. 


EXHIBITION HELD OF 
SCOTTISH ANTIQUES 


HADDINGON,-Bcotle ,Seotland, March 19 
(Special Correspondence) — The 
Women’s Rural Institute of. Hadding- 
ton has jist organized, in the Town 
Hall, a novel and interesting exhi- 
bition in the form of a loan:.collec- 
tion of Scottish antiques and-curios, 
also articles of historic and general 
interest. ss 

The date limit. set was for before 
1850, and among literary treasures. 
sent’ in were ‘letters from “King 
James VI of Scotland, dated 1623, 
and one from Oliver Cromwell dated 
1654. A shepard tartan plaid be- 
to Walter Scott and a 
letter written by him to. Mrs. Stott 
of Harden were sent ip by Lord 
Polwarth. A huge ne punch bowl, 
which was formerly in Sir- Walter 
Scott’s . possession d was. pur- 
chased at a Selkirk gale in 1890, was 
of interest, 
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COUNSELOR FOR JAPAN RESIGNS 


a W. GT March 29 (P)— 
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Photo Elite, The Hague 


MISS ANNA POLAK 


Director fer 17. Years of the National 
Bureau for Women’s Work at The 
Hague 


HAGUE BUREAU 
HELPS WOMEN 


National Body | 
Training of Girls and 
Securing Work 


THE HAGUE, March 1 (Special 
Correspondence) — “Everything for 
Woman's Sake” is the motto for our 
bureau, said Miss Anna Polak, when 


discussing with the correspondent 
of The Christian Science Monitor 
the activities of the National Bureau 
for Women’s Work in this city, Miss 
Polak has been its director for 17 
years, sueceeding Miss Marie Jun- 
gius, who had been the head since 
its foundation, in 1901. 

Through its manifold useful ac- 
tivities it is now helping to illumi- 
nate and safeguard women’s. work 
and progress in Holland. The bu- 
reau considers the most important 
section of its work is to extend in- 
formation in vo0Ocational lines to 
girls and women. “The right woman 
in the right place’ is not only an/! 
advantage for the community, but 
also a source -of satisfaction - for the 
individual. 

. Literature Distributed __ 
In order to attain these ends, 7000 
free pamphlets are distributed yearly 
among all the primary and secondary 
schools of Holland where girls are 
admitted. The school heads are re- 
quested to distribute these pam- 
phlets among the girls who are about 
to leave school and enter social life. 
These pamphlets contain concige in- 
formation about the different kinds 
of work availablé fer women, and 
about the institutions providing in- 
struction to that end. 

uring the last few years employ- 
ment for women has become more 
difficult, and the Conservative Gov- 


March 138, 1924, that no married 
woman is allowed to occupy .a state 
office during her. marriage.. More- 
over, the Government is deereasing 
‘the number of women employed in 
the postal, telegraph, and railway 
services, while private banks have 
been dismissing them lately by hun- 
dreds. 

After the bureau had propagated 
the. idea. of instructing farmers’ 
daughters in the dairy craft, this 
branch of instruction was started by 
private enterprise and transferred to 
the Government. Nowadays it is one 
of the most prosperous sections of 
education, greatly benefiting the 
agricultural classes., There are four 


to study farming, while a large num- 
ber of courses in farming are given 
annually by traveling teachers who 
are paid by the Government. These 
courses are organized from two 
special colleges. 
Labor Exchange Activities 

Another function of the bureau is 
its activities as a labor exchange. 
Several hundred requests are sub- 
mitted annually. The bureau is also 
anxious to improve the conditions 


under which women work, Inquiries 
on a large scale have been made in 
hospitals,- among telephonists, in 
laundries. in restaurants, etc., in 
order to investigate working condi- 
tions. In this connection it is in- 
teresting to note that Miss. Polak 
does not favor snecial levislation for 
the protection of women, except in 
maternity cases. This so-called pro- 
tection, such as shorter working 
hours for women than men, will 
make employers less willing to ap- 
point women workers. 

There are many other activities 
which have secured for the bureau a 
unique place in this country, includ- 
ing the foundation of the Society 
for Housewives. This body, with its 
25,000 members, is based on the 
axiom that housekeeping is a trade 
not less difficult and certainly not 
less important than many others 
which are only attainable by suffi- 
ciént preparation and study. The 
bureau believes that the institution 
of an apprenticeship in this trade 
May greatly help to overcome, this |. 
difficulty, 

News about the bureau is pub- 
lished in a monthly bulletin. Miss 
Polak is a.member of the Supreme 
‘Labor Council which was created in 
1919, an advisory body to the Min- 
istry of Labor. In the years 1920-25 
she was president of the standing 
committee for trades and profes- 
sions of the International Counci] of 
“Women and she takes an active part 
the work of improving the mar- 
riage and nd property laws for women. 


AMERICA EATING LESS BREAD 
_ WASHINGTON, March 29 ()-—The 
Americas peoplé. are eating less 
bread, it is iridicate@ in a Department 
of ‘Agriculture r repe port showin jal 
capita consumption of flotr is 

cent lower than in 1879 and ‘that ihe 


}Fate of the decline is decreasing. 


Substitution of other grains for 
wheat during the war, the decrease 


jin home baking, the change in com- 


position of a loaf of bread, and the 
inclusion of a number of new items 
jot food in the American diet at the 


‘expense of wheat, weré mentioned as| 
\ was an offshoot of Leith. snetadee 


reasons for the decrease. 


 spondence)—An appeal has been ad- 


| operation, 
this eapital more than four years 
| ago, 


Assists Im 


Russian Agricultural School 
Seeks Places for Its Graduates 


Co-operative Unions’ Asked to ‘Avail Themselves of 
Students Who Have Completed Study — 


PRAGUE, March 2 (Special Corre- 


dressed -to co-operative unions it 
_foreign countries to-interest them- 
‘selves in the possible employment 


‘tute for the Study of Agricultura! Co- 
which was founded in 


- » 


Prof. V. Totomiana, writing in a 
recent issue of the Gazette de Prague, 
gives a description of the work of 
this school, which, by the way, is 
subsidized by the Czechoslavak Gov- 
ernment. During the last semester 
there were 200 students, of whom 
169 were Russians. the remainder be- 
ing Bulgarians, Serbs, Rumanians, 
Czechs, Galicians, a Lithuanian and 
an Estonian. Among these students 
56 were women. 

The courses include lectures’ on 
the history of the co-operative move- 


ment, the theory and history of co- 
operation of eredit, the practice of 


the co-operation of consumption, the 
co-operation of production, co-op- 
eratiye rights and laws, co-operative 
inspection, polietical economy and 
agriculture. The institute also pub- 
lishes a seientifie quarterly journal 
for the students. 

Professor Totomianz points out, 
further, the high standard of the 
practical researches carried out by} 
stucents prior to being graduated, 
and regrets that more money has not | 
been available to give due publicity | 
to,the results obtained in this work. | 
He draws attention to. the difficulty 
of students obtaining employment on 
leaving the institute, particularly as 
Russia has closed its doors to them. 
Some students have found their way 
to France, but have found there little 
opportunity for putting to practical 
use what they have learned. In 
closing, Professor Totomianz re- 
quests cO-operative unions to ex-~ 

amine the paneryaetees of this insti- 
tute. 
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News of Freemasonry 


Special from Monitor Bureau 


ernment. decided hy décree) dated 


boarding. schools for girls who wish. 


London, March 10 

HE annual report of the Grand 

Lodge of Ireland for 1925, which 

has just been issued, is a very 
inspiring document. Since the ce)- 
ebration of the bicentenary early in 
1925, a new province has been con- 
stituted at Cape Town, where Irish 
‘Freemasonry has made considerable 
strides in recent years. The benev- 
olent institutions have had a pros- 
perous year and the Deputy Grand 
Master, Col. Claude Cane, refers with 
pride to the fact that three members 
of the English committees of the in- 
stitutions assured him that the Irish 
brethren had nothing to learn from 
them in the care and management 
of the pupils. This opinion was 
echoed by the secretary of the Cal- 
ifornian Institution for Girls and by 
the secretary of the Maryland In- 
stitution. The Victorian Jubilee An- 
nuitants” Fund kas been able to in- 
crease the number of its beneficiaries. 


‘\ Warrants for seven new lodges were 


granted during the year $0 meet ‘at 
'Antvim, Dublin, Mountpottinger, 
Newtonwards, Belfast, Randallstown, 
and at Ligoniel. The reports of the 
Provincial Grand Masters are equally 
encouragizg. County Down has es- 
tablished a Masonic museum, with 
Colonel Wallace, Junior Grand War- 
den, as. custodian,-and already the 
nucleus of an interesting and in- 
structive collection of :Masonie relics 
bas been formed. Three tfew Masonic 
halls are in process of erection in 
Munster Province and three also in 
Tyrone and Fermanagh. In Armagh, 
Lodge Monaghan, No. 351, in order 
tittingly to celetrate its centenary is 
raising a benevolent fund, the annual 
income from which is to be devoted 
to one of the a ins'itutions. 
+ 


The Euphrates Lodge, No. 212, in 
London, has just celebrated a 
Masonic event which is probably 
without precedence in the annals of 
English Freemasonry. In the early 
part of 1826 the members of the 
Mount Lebanon Lodge, No. 73, paid a 
visit to that lodge and it was decided | 


By DUDLEY WRIGHT 


Lodge, a daughter of Canongate Kil- 
winning, which is still flourishing. 
Lodge St. David took its name from 
David I of Scotland “the sair sanct 
to the Croun” and the builder of 
Holyrood Abbey. It now meets at 
the Chapel of St. Andrew in Queen 
Street. 

Among its notable members in the 
past was David Buchanan, .who 
placed the British colors on Puerto 
Bello on the Isthmus of Panama, in 
the war between -the forces of 
George II and Philip V of Spain. 
One of its treasured possessions is 
a capacious stone bowl from the 
Prestonpans Pottery in 1768, while 
another consists of two handsome 
large leather mugs, the workman- 
ship of Gavin Wilson who regularly 
entertained the members of singing 
songs of his own composition. He 
was the author of a rare and prized 
volume of Masonic songs and anec- 
dotes, though it is to be feared that 
his rank as a poet can only be 
classed as mediocre. 

> > +> 


A. F. Calvert, who has been con- 
tinning his researches into the early 
history of Freemasonry in England, 
has heen rewarded for his arduous 


labors. Having proved conclusively 
that the first Grand Master, Anthony 
Sayer, was a°-man of very -modest 
standing and of only ordinary at- 
tainments, he finds that the connect- 
ing links hetween him and the first 
noble Grand Master, John, Duke of 
Montagu, in 1921, were the second 
and third Grand Masters, George 
Payne and Dr. J. T. Desaguliers. 
The first. named was the son of a 
merchant in Chester, whose brother, 
the Rey. Thomas Payne, had two 
daughters who married, the one the 
Earl of Northampton and the gther 
Lord Francis Seymour, -who became 
dean of Bath and Wells. The father, 
Samuel Payne, was evidently a man 
of limited means, for Thomas Payne 
entered Christ Church, Oxford, as a 
“pauperum.” A youth who entered 


‘ments in thé press, their. negotia- 


SPAIN AND CUBA 
DEBATE TREATY 


Treatment of Sugar Indus- 
try Forms Bone of 
Contention 


MADRID, March 17 (Special Cor- 
respondence) —- The question of a 
commercial treaty with Cuba is oc- 
oupying the attention of the Spanish 
Cabinet, and,. judging from the com- 


tions with the Cuban Cabinet, con- 
dueted through the Minister in Ma- 
drid, are being followed with a great 
deal of interest and no little anxiety 
on the part of thase who have busi- 
ness relations with Cuba. 

The point round whieh the nego- 
tiations revolve is, of course, the 
question of sugar. The protection ac- 
corded by the Spanish Government 
to the home sugar industry, depend- 
ent on the cultivation. of the beet 


Spain, is very considerable. Most 
of the trade is in the hands of a, 
trust which buys up the crops of this | 
root for the manufacture of its prod-'~ 
uce, 

Trust -and Cabinet at Odds 


There is a continual tussle hbe-| 
tween the trust and the Spanish 
Cabinet on the score of price, for the 
sugar combine squeezes the public 
and the farmer to the utmost of its 
ability, while the authorities watch 
the operations with a careful eye 
and intervene whenever _ passible. 
The latter now threaten to let Cuban 
sugar into the eountry by reducing 
the rate of duty at present in force 
as a means of keeping the price 
down, 

The Government is of course sup- 
ported by the public in genera) and 
by all those interested in trade with 
Cuba. Thousands of Spaniards, 
among whom many belong to the 
province of Asturias, emigrate to 
Cuba every year and many return to | 
Spain later wealthy men, some hav- | 
ing become proprietors of large | 
Sugar plantations. Asturias is also | 
the seat of the cider industry, de- 


consequently considerable pressure 
is being brought on the Cabinet to, 


the importation of her produce. 


* High Cost of Sugar 
Any considérable concessions in 
ever, seriously affect large districts 


where farmers grow heet root. Much 
of the Jand has been so intensely 


: section ; 


root grown chiefly in the south of| 


) Apt. 


“furnished roo 1, 


pendent on Cuba for its market, and’! type which, 


| her 


concede to Cuba favorable terms for C 


respect of imported sugar will, how- | ~~~ 


Local Classified Advertisements 


appear in this 
sag imum order five lines. 


Advertisements under this one 
eents a line. Minimum space three lio 


vertisement measuring three o or eter lines must call 


edition only. Rate 20 
(An ad- 


for at least two insertions.) 


SUMMER PROPERTY _| 


PO 


LAKE ST. CATHERINE 
WELLS, VERMONT 
BeautHul cottage, 8 rooms, bath, com- 
pletely feuiahel i garage; 80 miles from 
Albany ; convenient to D. & R. R, 
Write Mrs. H, A. Shelden, 15 Belvidere 

Avenue, _ Albany, N. _N. ¥, 


—_ 


Ter ee — 
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REAL ESTATE 


RICHMOND HILL, N, ee 


FOR SALE—Attractive home six rooms 
and bath, finished attic room, parquet 
floors, oak trim, laundry in basement, 
all improvements; one block from RB. M. 

. - and — . i 8775 Ajith Street. 
HOLL, 1S, lL. 1.—Owner must sell attractive 
detached house built last summer, residential 
six reoms, sun parler; stric ye mad- 
ten minutes walk to statin ot a 
114x131; price $8000, cash Tel. 
OWNER. Jamaica 3931-J. 


114, 


6-W-~Attractiyely furpished 


TO LET—FURNISHED 


Ave,, Apt 


NEW YORK CITY—May to October, well- 
furnished apartment, 8 rooms, 2 baths, bright 
and airy, accommodates 5 adults ; elevator ; 

x West Bide; best references exchanged | 
shoo monthly. — by phone or let- 
ter, ‘pt, a2, 2906. ort Washington 


. Y. C,—Sublet a nega gay roe 
April-October, with privilege 2 < $  pesowin 
. apartment, chenette 
Went ¢ obd eb BINSON. ‘gel. Riverside 6130. 
NEW YORK CITY, B48 West sith, Apt. 
two-room. apts 


real kitchen, sunny; suitable for business 
couple or women; near Drive. 


NEW YORK CITY, 208 West lith st.—3 

outside gstinny rooms, peeemenet ie. bath, fur- 
nished, me Wwatn’ to Ona : $125; references ex- 
anged. atkins 


= 


—_ 
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OFFICES TO LET 


www 


- BOSTON, 102 Newbury St. Small office to 
tet; suitable for practitioner oF — 
person. McFARLAND AND LAU 


ROOMS TO LET 2 


' BOSTON,” 119 Hemenway St.. ‘Suite 11— 
Pleasant room tl Christian Selence church, 


Kenmore 1216 


BROOKLYN, N. Y., 572 Lincoln Pl—Sunay, 
heated, quiet room; " study, home ivileges ; 
ladies ; near subway. Prospect 6881. QIMERS, 


NEW ¥ORK—Pleasant outside roam ; no 
other roomers; near subway. 9 Magaw Place, 
Lb, corner West 181st. 


NEW YORK, 150 W. 104th Mt, (42)-—Well- 
moore elevator apartment, 
Call between 3 and 6 p, m. 


N. ¥. C., 586 W, 112th, Apt, 53—Attraec- 
tive, synny room; pear bath, modery; business 
womeu, Yellowstone 7642. 


— bl tial 


a 
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HELP WANTED — MEN ot 


~ APPLICATIONS from these desirin to. serve 
in the stewards’ department = of @ sana- 
torlum are always welcome for consideration; 
at present a kitchen man is wanted. Write 
MA PR, 910 Boylston St., Chestnut Hill, 


2 i i a 


HELP WANTED—WOMEN 


‘CAPABLE white woman, “good ~ eo6k, to 
dd entire housework and take charge of 
home of single business woman at kins 
Park, Philadelphia: references. Majl an- 
swers to a 617 Arch 8&t,, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Lab OFFER a real ne mt to a woman 
wh edueation, interests,, and experience 
woeld qualify her for a eenstructive, char- 
actey-building sales service of the highest 
after our very thorough theo- 
retical and practical training, should lead 
to a permanent and strongly remunera- 
— connection; liberal commission and bopys 
plan with salaried su rvisory and executive 
peeaibi tition. THE 300K ous ‘OR 

ILDREN, 802-803 Park Square Building, 
Beston. 
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"SOLOIST. WANTED 


SOLOIST WANTED—Church in Greater 
New York City desires to engage soloist 
(Christian Scientist preferred). Rox 
F-7, ‘The Christian Science Mopitor, 270 


Ta 


cultivated that new pastures are be- 


vestments. High cost of sugar makes | 
these possible, and this has, it may | 
be mentioned 
+} Many farmers in the past to give up 
potato ‘growing for beet root, the’! 
result being that the price of the 
potato has also increased. 

It is interesting to note that a 
Spaniard consumes approximately 
only. one-fifth of the quantity of 
sugar eaten by an American or Eng- 
lishman, his taste for sweet dishes 
being less developed than in other 
parts of Europe. The candy and 
chocolate habit has by no means 
taken root in Spain as yet, and in 
this respect the high cost of sugar 
may not be considered a disad- | 
vantage. The explanation may per- | 
haps be sought also in the climatic 
conditions, but as there are districts | 
which are cold and damp where the 
consumption is just as limited as’ 


Oxford on this footing paid reduced 


to mark the centenary of that visit | fees on the understanding that he 


by asking for a renewal of that visit. 
‘Poth lodges were members of the old 
Athol Grand Lodge, the Mount 
Lebanon having been constituted in 
1760 and the Euphrates in 1812, one 
year before the amalgamation of the 
two Grand ;Lodges and the forma- 
tion of the United Grand Lodge. The 
minutes of the original meeting was 
read and a facgimile presented to 
every one attefding. The members 
of both lodges were not numerous in 
those days and difficulty was often 
experienced in appointing officers 
and on more than one occasion it 
was found not to be possible to form 
a “perfect lodge.’ The meeting- 
places, too, were of a modest type, 
but, in spite of these and other dif- 
ficulties, the members kept aloft the 
banner of Freemasonry. Today the 
Kuphrates Lodge has a membership 
of 250, quite half of whom are young 
men. Twelve years ago it established 
a Charities Association and since 
that formation it has subscribed 
more than £2542 to the three central] 
Masonic institutions. 
> + 

A Masonic anniversary will be 
celebrated shortly which ought to 
arouse worldwide interest. It is that 
of the 125th anniversary of the 
initiation into Freemasonry of Sir 
Walter Scott, whose connection with 
Freemasonry has, perhaps, been 
overshadowed by the attention which 
has been given to that of Robert 
Burns. Sir Walter was initiated in 
Lodge St. David, No, 36, Edinburgh, 
but the lodge is known locally as 
the Sir Walter Scott Lodge. The 
day -on which he was initiated was 
also the sixty-third anniversary of 
the formation of the lodge. As an 
instance of the variation in prac- 
tice in those days, he took all three 
degrees on the game evening, a 
course which would not be permitted 
today, 

His father, Walter Scott, who was 
a Writer to the Signet, was a mem- 
ber of the same lodge and took an 
active ‘part in its affairs, and the 
father was initiated. on the same 
night as Erasmus Darwin, the grand- 
father of Charles Darwin. Many of 
Sir Walter Scott's personal friends 
were also members of the lodge— 
the Far] of Dalkeith, afterward the 
Duke of Buccleuch, who was his 
constant correspondent, who was 
also Grand Master of Scotland; the 
brothers, James and John Ballantine, 
with whom he was brought much 
into contact in connection with the 
publication of the “Minstrelay of the 
Scottish Border”; Andrew Plummer, 
the noted scholar and antiquary; 
and James French and James Mit- 
chel], his private tutors. 

The lodge met in Hyndford’s Close; 
opposite John Knox's house, where 


T lived the Duchess of Gordon, who 


was Burns’s hostess during his visit 
to the Scottish capital. For more 
than a century, up to 1860, the lodge 
held its meetings there, but for the 
last 65 years the members have had 
to wander from place to place, with 
the resujt that many of its yaluable 
relies have heen lost. The lodge 


‘ 


was to act as waiter or “fag’’+to the 
more wealthy students. 

George Payne rose by his industry 
to be the secretary of the tax office, 
in which position he was brought 
into close contact with many 
wealthy members of society, and it 
is believed that in this way he was 
able to influence the Duke of Mon- 
tagu and the Duke of Richmond, 
particularly, toward Freemasonry. 
Dr. Desaguliers, who was also a 
graduate of Oxford and a clergy- 
man of the Church of England, was 
one of the early and leading mem- 
bers of the Royal Society, to which* 
both Montagu and Richmond be- 
Jonged and in which they took, as 
did also Desaguliers, a very promi- 
nent part. The complete story, when 
told, will prove of great interest 
and throw much light on the early 
history of Freemasonry in England. 

> > > 

From the report of the Board of 
General Purposes which hag just 
been issued it would appear that 
there has been a tendency in some 
—a very few—quartefrs to disregard 
what has become one of the funda- 
mental rules of English Masonry. | 
When the Licensing Act of 1902 was 
being passed through Parliament an 
undertaking was given to the then 
Home Secretary that the Masonic 
authorities would condemn the prac- 
tice of consuming ‘any intoxicating 
liquor in lodge or on premises di- 
rectly associated with a lodge in 


connection with the ceremony of in-| 


stallation. Grand Lodge now finds 
it necessary to reaffirm that course 
and enjoins that neither directly nor 
by any colorable evasion shall it he 
indulged in at any period during the 
meeting of a lodge when engaged in 
the ceremony of installation. 
> > > 

Grand Lodge also deprecates tke 
exhibition in public of Masonic 
certificates, often shown on business 
premises for what can be considered 
only trade purposes, and urges Free. 
masons to take every means to stop, 
the use, in. connection with Masonry,” 
of advertisement or appeal in any 
form which is for private advance- 
ment. It states its opinion that it is 
in the highest degree undesirable 
that endeavor should be madz2 in this 
way by circular, personal solicita- 
tion, or newspaper advertisement, to 
secure professional, commercia] or 
sectional advantage, while it de- 

lores all attempts to associate 

reemasonry with business deyelop- 
ment. 


>. + 

The year 1927 will, it is antici- 
pated, see the laying of the founda- 
tion stone of the new central 
Masonic Buildings in connection with 
the Masonic Million Memorial Fund. 
Active steps are being taken toward 
bringing into actual possession the 
various properties recently pur- 
chased to the west of Freemasons’ 
Hall, and arrangements are being 
made for the demolition of such 
properties, so that the whole of that 
pers of the site may be available af 


elsewhere in Spain, it cannot be said | 
|that the heat- alone is accountable | 
for the limited intake. 

A peculiar custom has resulted | 
from the high cost of lump sugar. 
As is known, Spaniards are much 
addicted to frequenting cafés, where | 
they apend most of their free time. 
When a cup of coffee is brought 


it in a neat little packet lying in 
the saucer, the quantity supplied be- | 
ing generally two or three times 
the customer’s requirementa The. 
lumps he dees not consume in his 


up, into his pocket, feeling that as 
he has paid for them he might as 
well have them. Recently the eafés 
have slightly increased the quantity 
of sugar supplied with each cup—~but 
have surcharged the price by 20 per 
cent! 
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General Classified 


Advertisements under this heading | 
appear in all editions of The Christian 
Science Monitor. Rate 40 cents:a line. 
Minimum space five lines. 


— 


HOUSES & APARTMENTS TO LET 
HATFIELD, MASS. 


Near Northampton, Anong Mountains, 
Connecticut River—Six rooms, part of ~ large 
house, madern conyeniences, 5 acres of > 
large garden and tawn. fruit trees. ity 
BE. K, PRASEK. 182 H, 45th St., Néw York City, 


Ss 
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HOMES WITH ATTENTION _ 
~ SHADOW LAWN LODGE 


A HOME affording comforts and atten- 
tions for those desiring rést of study, 
“Six miles from Washington, D, C. Open 
all the year; moderate rates. Book jet 
sent on request. MISS W. M. DARBY, 
East Falls ae Va. 


rr, 
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PATENT ATTORNEYS oe 


PROMPT and competent sanvies in patent, 
trade-mark and eopyright wmwatters; validity 
and infringement o Salake Ngee BY tay!" 3 
vice. MILU B. STEVEN 7 é& 0 
Bldg., Washington, D. C.; 51-58 W. Sate a 
Blyd,, Obicage; esteblished 1964; regipteved 
attorneys. 

UNITED STATES and ‘Foreign 
hana -Marks. Copyriglits and Designs. J. 

NG BUM: Transportation Bidg., Washing- 


“ee 


Patents, 


ton, 
2 years, 


on 


Classified advertisements for The 
Christian Science Monitor gare res 
ceived at the following advertising 
offices: 


BOSTON 
107 Falmoyth st get. Back Bay 4330 
270 Madisop Ave. x OCaledonig 9706 
2. Adelphi Terrace Tal. Gerrard 5422 
56, Faubourg “LORUNOE Tel. Digsée 01-09 
11 Via Megat Rap Tel. 4406 
902 Fox Bidz. Bel i, Wittennouse 9186 
1458 MeCormick | rica Tel, Wabash 7182 
1658 ‘Union Trust Bldg el. Cherry yoo? 
455 Book Bl ag. 1. Cadijiac 5085 
ANSAS gry 
705 ecenes ¥" Bid laware 0272 
oe aNeTiC gCQ 
625 Market sc ba ANGB. Tel. Sutter 7240 
626 Van Nuys Bldg, Tel; PAbgr 2980 
763 ire BI Tel, Main 3904 
wes reno LAND, OR RE. 
1022 N. W, Ran 1k Bldg. Tel, Main 0490 


Alse by Legal Advertising Representa. 


tives in the 


he earliest possible date in ween 


that the erection of the proposed | 


buildings may not be delayed. 
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United States "904 other roungries. 


ing sought, which means. heavy in-| 


incidentally, induced | 


by the waiter the sugar comes with | 


cup he drops, still carefully wrapped | 


Regirtered Patent Attorney for 


Madigon Ave., New York City, 
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SITUATIONS WANTED — MEN 


“OREDIT and office manager wants pos tion 
\ where ie mye is required; salary $100. 
Box M-13, The Che “ps Scienge Monijtar, 270 
adison Ave., New City. 


~ 


POSITION as caretaker, suburban or farm 
| work ; central or New Bugland states preferred. 
E., 1001 Munsey Bldg. Baltimore, 3 


York 


d. 


ee J 


SITUATIONS WANTED — WOMEN 


COLORED GIRL, refined, 
ment professional person's 
housework: experienced; go 
Highland 2715, Rexbury, Mass, 


wishes em loy- 
office -or light 
home nights. 


EXPERIENCED house director, tea room 
Manager, college graduate, wishes position in 
a college, boarding sehool, hotel or < 
hotel. J. L. F,, 410 Bird Ave., Buffalo, N. 


GOVERNESS or companion; capable; ref- 
erences. Box K-9, The Christian Science Mog- 
| itor, 270 Madison Ave,, New York City. 


NEW YORK CITY—German 
| nurse or light housework. E 
| Room 282, 7 West 42nd, 


| YOUNG WOMAN, 
bility, wants position in hairdressing parlor. 
The Christian Science Monitor, 


n girl as child’s 
KE HABEKOSS, 


capable taking responsi- 


Tes G-218, 
Boston. 


EMPLOYMENT AGENCIES 


BEN NNETT, WILLIAMS AGENCY 
HIGH GRADE hn OYMENT BUREAU 
15 5 Kast 40th 5t.. Cf. _Murray Hill 717 


- CHARLOT TE GORDON supplies excellent 
| positions, cooks, waitresses, chambermaids, 
useful maids, chauffeurs, hoysemen; references 
required. _1s2 Bast 58th st., _ New York City. 

HIRST ~ OOCUPATIONAL ‘EXCHANGE, 60 
| Broadway, New York City—Commerejal agency 
where employers and better class of mep and 
| women seeking positions are brought together. 


¥. | 


| 


- — — 


DIST.OF COLUMBIA 


se —- 


Washington 


ee BPPBPALPLI 


DistricT NATIONAL BANK 


1406 G Street, N. W. 


WASHINGTON, D. C, 


a a eaerTreS.-- - — = 


Gas > ¢ ‘CHISWELL 


BIGB GRADS 
AUTO REPAIRING 
1227 R 8t., UN, Ww. North 88¢ 8868 


GEO. H. COOKE 
Florist 
1707-1709 Connecticut Avenue 
GEO. R. GRAY 
Printing and Publishing 
Wyatt | ee Phend Main 7014 


City Headings. 


VIRGINIA. 


Norfolk 


a Con tinued) 


EXCLUSIVE FOOTWEAR | 


Shoes—Hosiery 


Geo. W. Thomas & Co. 
Norfolk, Virginia 


Riehmond 


al 


VIRGINIA 
‘ TRUST CO. 


invites Readers of The Christian Scjence. 
Monitor te open an account 


3% on All Savings 


When balance is $500 or more, $% paid — 
and compounded monthly, subject 
to chec 


$21 ©. Main Street Richmond, Va. 


ACOBS eLEVY 


THEQUAUTY Sa? 7053 BROAD 


— 


Qi us 
HE preferred 


| store of men 


who prefer the finer 
things to wear, 


WOMEN’S 
SPORTS APPAREL 
ord Floor 


—— _— —_ = 
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N kW YORK 
LONG ISLAND 


Hempstead 


eee 


— NewandE xelusive 
Spring Models 


FOR 
Women, Men and Children. 
They are worth while. seeing. 


BERKELEY SHOE 
20 Main Street, Hempstead, L. I. 


VI RGINIA : 
Newport News 


OS Oe 


The Broadway 
Department Store 


Exclusive Ready-to-W ear 
Dry Goods, Nations 
Men’s Furnishings 
3007-9 Washington Avenue 


-ICE—COAL—WOOD 


We are the sole distributors of the new 
, Berwind White Kun of the Mine coal which is 
fully guaranteed hy us. 


PHONES 101, 90 
Newport News Distilled Ice Co. 


THE HUB 


See our new Spring Suiits and 
Furnishings 
2601 Washington Avenue 


BARCLAY & SONS 


Jewelers 


“YE WAVERLY GIFTE SHOPPE” 
_Newport News. Va, 


GRAY’ S GROCERY > 


Fancy and Staple Groceries 
FPi8H AND OYSTERS IN SEASON 
Corner ak Avenue and 5th Street 
Phones 636-J and 1061 


> 


nee 


LOUISE C, BART ~Onporinn tite for men 
and women seeking | affice positions, 380 4 way, 
|New York City. Telephone Warth 1315 


MRS. KEMP’S AGENCY 
High h grade colered maida; references 
2882 7th Ave.. New — York Audubon b356 


PERSONNEL CUMPANY, executive bank- 
ing, bhookkceping, seorotarial, typing and al) 
classes of office positions for men and wemen, 
9 Chureh St., N, ¥, O.. Cort, ai 

WRIGHT PERSONNEL SERVICE —Execus 
tive, okkeeping, secretarial, typing and 
eral office positions for men and women; bh eh: 
est market salaries, 20. Vesey St,, N. ¥, Q, 
Whitehall 6252. 
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TEACHERS ANDY TUTORS 


AN 
OPPORTUNITY 


o } 
| A plaee for professional women 
| where the child can be cared for— 
schoo] and playground--while the 
mother is at business. Board and 
room for parent and child 
on a cost basis. 


Miss Leora Houghton 


294 Central Park West (90th Street) 
Schuyler 8829. New York City 


a 


TUTORING—Grade and high school Bly 
jects; special suimmer rates. Cathedral ; 

498 West 110th st., New York City. M if 
ZOLLARS. 


rr 


yvYY 
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| PIANO TUNING 
Tuning Repairing —Polishing 


19 Murray’ Hl pees, Meitord 
Pp hone ystic 


a a 


MOVING AND ‘BTORAGE 
NOBLE R, S‘TEVES, Mover 


T ghall deem it a plea ure te serve the read: 
ers of The istian cence oniter in _— 
al long distanc 


packing and storing: 
at it. ) 


Boston ad. ‘Te tre moving, ter 
__ BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES _ 


ee 


Chr 


THE ADVERTISER, with an estab: 
lished business capable of expans! op, will 
consider taking in a man w fitted to 
take charye of finances, a 
vest $8 or more. 

Christian Eutenee Meniter, 


= 


FOR _SALE—MISCELLAN £OUS_ 


ef TTSBURGH, ” oi tol ane car, 
1923 model; sehold Lehigh 3 3 Pee 


books, children’ s things. 
COINS AND STAMPS 
WANTED—To buy old coins, —' eata- 


ALF ‘Paddock "Bldg, "(01 'trem 


01' Tremont vat, Er seston, 
MAILING ADDRESS 
WASHINGTON, D. ad- 


e, —Maili 
Si ities, ace Rational "hat 


Building, Washington, D, C 


~ 
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The Broadway Shoe Seiee 


Washington Avenue at 30th St. 


Let me solye your heating problems, 
W. T. EUBANK 
Heating and Plumbing Engineer 
1215 Twentieth Street Phone 1623 
Williams & Howell Co. 
Auto Supplies 


Battery Sales and Service 
008 25th Street Phone 


ba ill _— 


g014 
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‘Nortolk 
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RAPALA AAO POLL LL hl 


THE HOUSE of 
GALE-FORD 


Jewelers 


Charge Aeecounts Invited 
229 Granby 


~ WRIGHT COAL and 
WOOD COMPANY, Ine. 


_Dial _27074~27073 _ 1022 40th St. 


WM. J. NEWTON, Florist 
W. Preemascn 8t, Phone 24648 
Realdienee s8816, 82964, 82786 

= ___NO BRANCH STORES. 


THE REGAL COMPANY . 


253 GRANBY ‘TRE 
Trunks—Leather sree 
Stationery—Engraying 


11) 


i el 


WRIGHT COAL and 
WOOD CO,, Inc. 


_Dial 37074—~27073 1022 40th St. 


™= _  ——_ . = se —--— 


PRICE-REYNOLDS 
HARDWARE COMPANY 


BORN BRUSEP 
111-117 Market, St. cor, Menticelte Ave. 


Office Sales & Service Co., Ine. 


writers, Adding Machin fes, 
Sta LF dol Sais e Pern ture, eg: Sates. 4 
124 Tasewell Street 


_,.Ulh ee ll 


Phone 26161 


LOOKING FOR A 
Room P 
Many desirable reoms are ad- 


vertised in the Classified Adver- . 
tising ecolymns of The Christian 


ROBERT LECKY, Jr. 


Insurance—Surety Bonds 
201 MUTUAL BUILDING 
RICHMOND, _VA. 


W. H. Jenks — 


ELECTRICAL WIRING 
LIGHTING FIXTURES 


319-62] HB. Main Street Phone Mad, 336 


Eclipse Laundry 


1519 W. MAIN 
Blv'd | 5340 


“BONCILLA BEAUTY SHOP 
(HOTEL RICHMOND) 


Permanent areel Wavi enpmseeins 
Ma ircel avin 


- MOSMILLER—FL ORIST 


115 BE. Main Street 
Phones Mad, 1117-1118 
RICHMOND'S RELIABLE FLORIST 


Sanders--The Cleaner 
Dyeing, Cleaning and Pressing 
119 East Mais | Mad. 4138-W 
Florist 
J. L. RATCLIFFE 


__208 5 W. _BROAD — RAN. mike! 


Betty Dew Sweet Shop. 
207 N. Davis Avenue B’lv’d 8321 
HOME-MADE 
CAKES—PIES—CANDIES 


Fuel of All Kinds 


Samuet H. Corrrete & Sons 
_BLV'D 2300 


(108 W. MARSHALL 


_ = — 


Flowers, Hammond 
Second and Grace Streets 
Phene Madison 629 


PRINTING 
T. 8, LBAKB 
Folders, Cards, Stationery 
PHONE RAN, 391 @ 80. 6TH 8T._ 


FRENCH Hat SHop 
216 N, 38RD ST. RAM 2032 
MISS A, &. OWEN, Preeristey _ 


— a 


“Roanoke 


‘COLONIAL 
NATIONAL BANK 


RUANUOKB, VA, 
4% Pi Paid on Savings 


-B, FORMAN SONS. | 
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EDITORIALS 


In the current number of ‘the ‘Yale Review, 
Prof. Henry W. Farnam, the vetéran economist, 
presents a most stimu- 
lating essay, : 
“Law, Liberty and Prog- 
ress.” Perhaps no better 
summing of his theo- 
rem can be offered than 

this assertion: “It is a 
| mere platitude to con- 
: : demn a law because it 
infringes personal liberty. There are few ‘laws 
which do not.” eae 
- By way of demonstration Professor Farnam 
cites various laws which limit personal liberty 
for the general good. Drug peddlers are re- 
strained; special laws regulate conditions of 
employment in dangerous trades~- like match 
manufacturing and lead.factories; the automo- 
bilist may not drive his car at perilous speeds, 
and the pedestrian must cross streets at speci- 
fied times and places; landlords may not main- 


an 
ee 
Is Liberty? 
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tain insanitary tenements; people cannot erect. 


buildings on their own grounds above a certain 
height; in England—pointed out as the special 
home of personal liberty—one may not buy beer 
two minutes after a certain hour; in most cities 
one may not put up a frame dwelling; in most 
states of the American Union women and chil- 
dren may not work more than a certain number 
of hours a day nor under insanitary conditions. 
In’ brief, so-called personal’ liberty is invaded 
constantly by the law in order that the general 
safety and liberty may be assured. 

Of course, all these laws are violated or 
evaded to some extent, but all contribute to the 
general welfare. To those who profit by them 
they stand as the bulwark of liberty; to those 
who are restrained by them they are its negation. 

As Professor Farnam points out, no word has 
sO many meanings or lacks such precision of 
definition as liberty. “‘To most of the early Puri- 
tans liberty meant freedom to worship God 
according to their consciences: To some of their 
descendants it means freedom to buy a cocktail!”’ 

Today, of course, the chief crime which is 

being committed in the name of liberty is the 
effort to identifv it with freedom to make and 
sell intoxicating liquor. Never of late years, not 
even in what Senators Bruce and Edwards would 
describe as the good old days, has this freedom 
been complete. Two centuries ago it was prac- 
tically so, and Mr. Farnam thus describes con- 
ditions then existing and the progress toward 
omer femricugn;: ==. 
- In the early part of the eighteenth century London gin 
shops advertised that people might get drunk for a penny, 
and that clean straw in comfortable cellars would be pro- 
vided for customers.. This was a great boon for the in- 
dividualist, but even Merry England saw that this kind 
of debauchery was not very useful to the wife and chil- 
dren of the drunkard, and passed the Gin Act of 1736. 
This statute, like many another, gave rise to riots and 
illicit trade, and was repealed after seven years. But other 
restrictive acts were passed in England and generally 
throughout the civilized world. 

In ‘the nineteenth century the improved methods of 
business organization, the great joint-stock company, and 
the novel advertising technique gave a new power to the 
traffic in intoxicants. Science had progressed in the mean- 
time and taught us that most of the popular beliefs 
regarding the benefits to health :of alcohol rest on an illu- 
sion, while in the economic field:it was recognized as a 
powerful cavse of waste, pauperism, and crime, and a 
serious handicap to production.. 

These things were brought: out more than a quarter. of 
a century ago by the Committee of Fifty. Long before 
national prohibition had become a reality, the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Engineers required total abstinence 


' for its members in the publie interest. Since that time, 
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the speeding up of all traffic through the automobile. 
enhanced by the diffusion of-wealth, which has brought 
the motorcar within the reach of millions who’ never 
owned a horse, has increased the social menace, even 
of mild intoxication; a thousandfold: | 

We cannot enjoy the automobile and have unrestricted 
drinking. Hence the United States is not the only coun- 
try which has increased its restrictions. More severe 
laws have become almost universal. 

As the laws became more ‘severe, the effort to 
evade them became more general. The liquor 
business has always been immoral, and usually 
criminal, so that its whole record of contact 
‘with the law has been one of more or less suc- 
cessful violation. The saloon was always the 
connecting link with the underworld, as today 
is the bootlegger. The theory that contempt for 
Jaw will be ended by legalizing once more the 
one business. which always manifested that 
contempt is about as tenable as the expectation 
of gathering figs from thistles. 

_ One definition only of this much-abused word 
liberty is clear and explicit! ‘‘Where'the spirit 
of the Lord is, there is liberty.”’ Do we find that 
spirit animating the men who are now striving 
to restore the evil thralldom of liquor over the 
bodies and minds of the people of the United 


It is a tolerably sound theory of the law that 
no alleged right acquired by fraud can be re- 


| on sed as‘ established 
| ..  y even’by the laches of 
: a Are Aliens « 
in America, 


‘the ‘state or government 
“ against which the wrong 
‘was ‘committed. This 
facet: should be empha- 
sized as a rebuttal to the 
claim’ of those who have 
ieee undertaken to create 
public sentiment in ‘support of'a lax enforce- 
ment of the alien quota law in the United States, 
evidently for the purpose of making its viola- 
tion by designing alien immigrants‘ a less 
hazardous undertaking. By what is, unquestion- 
ably, a specious and untenable argument, it is 
sought by these defenders of what they seem to 
regard underprivileged aliens to establish equi- 
ties based, in the first instance, upon question- 


_ able practices. 


In: Washington, a few days ago, at a hearing 


‘before. the: House Immigration Committee in 


. 
~ 


which was discussed the récommendations of 


required to register, and that the present depor- 
tation provisionsbe extended so as to include 
those who. commit minor as well as or 
ffenses, representatives of the American — 

Liberties Union were the chief witnesses heard. 
One-of the volunteer witnesses, Prof. Ernest 
nd of the University of Chicago, is quoted 

| “declared that to place the burden of 
‘oof of lawful entry on the alien is contrary to 
ms of American and British law, this 


Upon the theory that an accused person js pre- | 
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entitled. 
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sumed to be innocent until his guilt is estab- 
lished, either by proof or by his own admission. 
He quite vigorously opposed the plan to remove 
the present statutory limitation of five years, 
thus making it possible. to deport aliens who 
have not taken steps to become citizens, at any 
time thereafter for cause. 

If tradition is to be accepted as the basis of 
American policy in dealing with the immigration 


. problem, then it might be argued that the pres- 


ent law has been enacted and is being enforced 
in violation thereof, The fact is that it was found 
that the time had come when the tradition that 
the United States was the°asylum of all op- 
pressed peoples, no matter what their social or 
political status, must be abandoned. It is only in 
the’ determination to insure obedience and re- 
spect for the quota law that was passed that 
it is now proposed to supplement its provisions 
with such auxiliary enactments as will make 
its complete enforcement possible. 

Penal and restrictive statutes are seldom en- 
acted in this day and age of the world except 
the need of such restrictions has been made ap- 
parent by abuses of a common right. It is be- 


-cause of conspiracies entered into among those 


who have been unsympathetic with America’s 
immigration policies that its plain purpose has 
been defied and in a measure defeated. The 
Government of the United States owes no par- 
ticular debt of courtesy or consideration to those 
unnaturalized aliens within the country, even 
though they may have gained, by five years’ 
residence, some color of title to protection un- 
der the Constitution, when it is shown that they 
have been so thoughtless of the amenities as to 
lend assistance and sympathy-to those who 
offend against the law by skulking across inter- 
national beundaries or into unguarded seaports. 

It violates no tradition of American law to 
insist that the unnaturalized alien who becomes 
a public charge or liability should be deported. 
Neither is it a violation of any known rule to 
place the burden of proof upon the alien to 
show by what right he has entered the country 
and by what alleged vested right he invokes the 
privilege of remaining The licensee, if called 
upon to establish some claimed privilege, is put 
upon his proof. The arresting officer is not called 
upon to prove the nonexistence of a license or 
permit. It is this rule that applies, in good logic, 
to the alien whose right is questioned. His reg- 
istration card would be his protection and prima 
facie defense. 


It is not unnatural that skepticism should be 
expressed regarding the prospects of a disarm- 
| ament conference. The 
postponement of the 
preliminary meeting’ in 
Geneva from the date 
Originally fixed was 
badly received. In the 
United States, where the 
subject of disarmament 
is treated seriously, the 
affirmation was made that, if the European 
countries failed in their initiative, it would be 
the duty of America to convene a conference at 
Washington. The objection to this course which 
was expressed in Europe, was that since the 
matter was one which chiefly concerned Europe 
it should be left to Europe to choose a conven- 
ient date and place. If European countriés 
could not agree about a date and place in Eu- 
rope, they would not be likely to agree to a 
date and place suggested by America. | 
The problem should not be minimized. It is 
immense in magnitude. While one talks of 
disarmament in an abstract manner, unanimity 
can easily be obtained. But the moment an 
attempt is made to frame a concrete scheme 
difficulties arise. There is unquestionably a de- 
sire in all countries to curtail the construction 
of war matériel, but. to put that desire into prac- 
tice is another matter. 

_ Certainly accusations of bad faith should not 
lightly be launched. A year or two ago the 
obstacles appeared to be insuperable. There 
was frank resistance to disarmament. But to- 
day, on the contrary, men are genuinely seeking 
the suitable means of reducing their arms and 
their munitions. They were not convinced that 
security could be obtained. Today they are 
persuaded that security does not in the first 
place depend upon might but chiefly depends 
upon good will. They are puzzled about the 
organization of good will, but they are anxious to 
do everything possib]e in that direction. 

Whether immediateeresults are possible or 
not, we are undoubtedly working toward a 
better state of things and the conditions are 
such that an ultimate accord is far more likely 
than it has ever been in human history. Hitherto 
it must be confessed that conferences have pro- 
duced little that is of permanent value, but at 
least they have helped to.determine a movement 
cf thought which sooner or later wilt be irresist- 
ible. In 1890 and again in-1907 there were con- 
ferences at The Hague. They drafted-rules of 
warfare, but just because they were unable to 
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achieve a limitation of armaments, the Great 
War was rendered, if not inevitable, at any rate, 
probable. 

American delegates at the 1907 conference 
strove energetically for a restriction of arms, 
and it may fairly be said that America has led 
the way. A few years later, in 1912, Lord Hal- 
dane tried to negotiate a naval holiday which 
was intended to stop the race for supremacy be- 
tween England and Germany. His failure was 
disastrous. At the peacemaking in Paris, dis- 
armament was unilateral. The Allies could im- 
pose their terms on Germany, Austria, Hungary 
and Bulgaria, but for themselves they merely 
provided that the Council of the League of Na- 
tions should draw up a scheme for a diminution 
of armaments to the lowest point consistent 
with national safety and the enforcement by 
common action of international obligations. 

In the Jong run the League of Nations will be 


‘judged by its fulfillment of this special task in- 


trusted to it in 1919. It is not to be blamed be- 
cause so far it.has not brought about tangible 
results. One plan which was put forward by 
Lord Esher was based upon the acceptance by 


the various countries of a coefficient similar to » 


that which was adopted by the Washington 


Conference in 1921. It was not approved, but 


another plan was embodied in the Treaty of 
Mutual. Assistance, Eighteen governments ex- 
pressed themselvés as sregeiel 
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( looking for. 


éd to ratify-such a | 
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treaty, but objections manifested: themselves 
and another plan, known as the Gencva Pro- 
tocol, was substituted for it. 

It is again to be noted that eighteen states 

vere ready to accept the Geneva Protocol but, 

nevertheless, it was finally abandoned. The 
Locarno Pact is not in itself a disarmament 
plan but it ought, if it is pursued to a logical 
conclusion, to bring the world to disarmament. 
The most successful attempt which has been 
made so far is that of the Washington Con- 
ference which ‘was, however, limited to nations 
with interests in the Far Kast. It laid down the 
relative naval strengths of the United States, 
Great Britain, Japan, France and Italy. 

These failures, or half-successes, must not be 
regarded as discouraging. They have kept the 
need of a general understanding in the thoughts 
of men, and undoubtedly have helped to stim- 
ulate and to strengthen the resolve that war be- 
tween the nations shall never again be allowed. 
If there are clouds they will break. If there are 
difficulties they will disappear, provided the 
statesmen pursue unremittingly the purpose 
which is now the acid test of statesmanship, and 
translate into palpable shape the aspirations of 
all peoples. The very failures of the past may be 
profitable, and are merely stages on the way to 
an all-round disarmament. 


It may seem:a little late to grow enthusiastic 
over the new woman, since she has come to be 
taken as a matter of 


course. Some occasions, —s 
however, make remind- 
ers appropriate. One 
such occasion Judge 
Florence E. Allen, of 
Ohio; found when she 
spoke before the young 
women, assembled dur- 
the recent Girls’ Week Federation, in Chicago. 
As wonderful, she said in substance, as was the 
vision before Balboa, are the possibilities for 
unfoldment before woman in this age. The re- 
sponsibilities as well as the joys of the new 
freedom are to be deeply considered. And as, 
in the first instance, devotion and toil and sac- 
rifice were needed to crystallize the vision into 
the fact, in new avenues of communication and 
trade, so will fidélity and courage be required of 

-voman, in order to traverse all the new paths 
that lie before her. 


American 
Girls 
and Ideals ‘ | 
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The American. girl who takes her liberty as | 


She takes ‘her breath may fittingly be reminded 
that she can do so largely because of the faith- 
ful work of the pioneers who first established a 
government which would preserve the right to 
worship:God according to conscience, and who, 
jater, opened the door to woman for a larger 
part in the world’s work. Every American girl 
must eventually belong to the United States 
Club, as Judge Allen was pleased to ¢all the 
United States Government. Each mezber of 
this great ‘‘club” must fulfill the obvious obliga- 
tions belonging to loyal membership. Devotion 
to the ideals of the founders of their. govern- 
ment alone can preserve the liberty-into which 
these young members of society are born as 
their native right. 

American girls who are now learning helpful 
lessons .of service and co-operation in their 
various clubs. and who will later have a part, 
as their maturer sisters now measurably have, 
in helping to make and to enforce laws, should 
know that liberty is something each one must 
realize and preserve for himself, through obedi- 
ence to law. Each generation must make its 
own, through such obedience, the liberty which 
its predecessors appreciably realized. 

The young Miriams and Esthers of this age 
who learn to sing and sacrifice for their people, 
will best fulfill their mission by first of all hold- 


_ing for themselves high ideals of pure thinking 


and pure living; for only by perfecting to the 
utmost the various functions of their own lives 
can they have the widest helpful influence. As 
the young woman of today cherishes her many 
opportunities for service in the highest sense, 
it should be possible to. speak of her as of 
one “that looketh forth as the morning,.. . 
clear as the sun, and terrible as an army wit] 
banners” to all the forces that work evil. 


Editorial Notes 


At a time when so much prominence is being 
given to newspaper polls on prohibition, and so 
many arguments are heard attempting to force 
from them the conclusion that the American 
people are in favor of a modification of the ex- 
isting law, it is well for those really desiring to 
obtain a correct view of the situation‘to give as 
carnest heed to the other side of the controversy. 
For, according to a statement put out by the 
Board of Temperance, Prohibition and ‘Public 
Morals of the Methodist Episcopal Church, such 
polls do not merit any serious consideration what- 
ever simply because the drys are not participat- 
ing in them. The statement declares, also, that 


-the index of their worth, as showing public sen- 


timent, is seen in that “the votes recorded rep- 
resent a very small fractfon of the adult popula- 
tion of the territory covered.” The statement 
brings out the positive fact, moreover, that con- 


gressional elections “for many years” have rep- . 


resented real referendums on prohibition, the 
fact being outstanding that “the drys have won 
them with monotonous regularity and by over- 
whelming majorities.” 


When the commonly accepted teaching is con- 
sidered, that suggestion exercises a powerful 
influence in the spread of so-called epidemics, it 
would seem likely that the recent establishment 
of “health observatories” in the forty-four larg- 
est cities of Illinois will tend toward a very differ- 
ent result from what doubtless their founder is 
Anyhow, Dr. Isaac D. Rawlings, 
state health director, who has adapted the idea 
from thé government weather bureau, presuma- 
bly expects them to help in establishing healthy 
conditions, But when one thinks of the: effect 
of nearly half a hundred stations, dotted over 
the State, being each supplied with a weekly 
statement showing the number and location of 
all reported,.cases of contagious disease in. its 


territory, in order that the local health officer 


can determine the danger and take steps to 
overcome it, it is difficult to.grow enthusiastic 


over’the scheme. = 


their young friends. 
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The Diary of a Political Pilgrim | 


By A LonponN CorrESPONDENT 


The «center of the political stage at the moment of 
writing hasbeen occupied by two events—the tremendous 
upheaval at Geneva over the question of the admission 
of Germany to the Council of the League of Nations, and 
the publication of the report of the eoal commission. For- 
tunately, so far as the coal commission is concerned, all 
parties have agreed to wait for a week before expressing 
any opinion about the merits or demerits of its report, 
so I shall do the same. . 

Silence, on the other hand, has certainly not been the 
note of the proceedings at Geneva. Every delegation has 
been shouting its point of view into the megaphone of the 
press, so that it is almost impossible to follow what has 
really been going on or what anyone has said or done, 
from hour to hour, The main outlines of the controversy, 
however, seem now to be clear. 

Locarno represented the high-water mark of reason and 
good will in Europe after the war. The nations were tired 
of war-time recrimination. They had begun to realize 
that unless it. ceased, the war spirit would begin to reap- 
pear. They therefore seized the opportunity offered by 
the German proposals for a pact to sign a set of treaties 
which, if they are kept, ought to prevent war, at least in 
western Europe, for a generation. 

Had the Assembly of the League been held immediately 
after the signature of the Locarno treaties, Germany would 
have been welcomed into the League without any trouble 
at all. Unfortunately, for various reasons this was impos- 
sible. And in the three months or so which have elapsed 
not only has the Locarno spirit begun to disappear, but 
a number of new considerations have made themselves felt. 

> > > 

In the first place, fear has once more crept in on the 
allied side. France, Poland and Czechoslovakia began to 
ask themselves whether the admission of Germany to the 
League might not give her the opportunity of making ail 
sorts of trouble, and so of threatening their own security 
and peace, So they began to toyewith the idea of securing 
the admission of Poland as a permanent member of the 
Council of makeweight to Germany. . 

Then Italy and the Little Entente became alarmed lest 
the admission of Germany to the League would enable 
her to encourage the irredentist Germans within their own 
borders, and even to assist the umon of Austria with Ger- 
many itself, an event which would upset the whole balance 
of stability in southeastern Europe. Hence Signor Musso- 
lini’s vehement speech about the Trentino and the Bren- 
ner, some weeks ago, and Italy's support of Poland’s 
candidature. 

Then camé the problem of natignal egotism. The Coun- 
cil of the League consists today of four permanent mem- 
bers—France, Great Britain, Italy and Japan—and of 
six nonpermanent members elected by the Assembly— 
Belgium, Spain, Brazil, Sweden, Czechoslovakia and Uru- 
guay. The general understanding has been that, as soon 
as Germany had become a permanent member of the 
Council, rules would be passed providing that two of the 
nonpermanent membcrs should retire each year and that 
no member should sit for more than three years in 
succession. : 
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This. meant that Spain and Brazil would almost cer- | 


tainly have to stand down next September and allow some 
other nations to be elected as nonpermanent members in 
their place. This, however, seemed to be a blow that their 
pride .could not endure, and both Spain and Brazil have 
been threatening to veto the election of Germany to the 
Council, or to retire from the League, unless they are 
accorded permanent seats on the Council at the same time 
as Germany. 

Unfortunstely, Sir Austen Chamberlain, when he was 


passing through Paris some weeks ago, scems to have as- 
sured both M. Briand and the Spanish Ambassador that 
he personally would favor the addition to the Council as 
permanent members of both Poland an, Spain. He made 
it clear that this was only his personal “pinion, and that 
he could givesno definite answer until he had consulted 
the Cabinet. But this personal assurance was enough to 
set going the whole diplomatic machine. Had Sir Austen 
said at once that he was against any admission this 
March save that of Germany, or if he had said that the 
first step was to secure the agreement of all the other 
signatories to Locarno, including Germany, the whole plan 
would probably have died away. 


a > > 


As it was, the fat was immediately in the fire. No 
sooner did the suggestion begin openly to appear that 
Spain and Poland were to be admitted to the Council as 
permanent members than public opinion in Great Britain, 
Germany and Sweden hegan to protest. In Great Britain 
the view was almost unanimous that the attempt to in- 
troduce Poland as a makeweight to Germany was entirelv 
contrary to the Locarno spirit, and inasmuch as nothing 
had been said about it to Germany at Locarno, would 
be a clear breach of faith with Germany. 

In Germany the feeling was predominant that if the 
League was to be rigged against her, she would withdraw 
her application. She had agreed to enter the League as 
part of the Locarno agreements, and it must be the League 
as it then was, and not a different League. Sweden took 
the line that if the League was to become the mere regis- 
tration office of secret bargains previously arrived at, its 
whole usefulness would disappear, and resolved to veto 
every candidature except that of Germany. 

This opposition in the north of Europe had the nat- 
ural effect of increasing the determination of the other 
powers to insist on the arguments for increasing the size 
of the Council at once, and for the admission of the 
candidates they preferred. National amour propre and 
the prestige of ministers and cabinets began to be involved 
on all sides, so that by the time that the League met at 
Geneva there were all the ingredients for the first-class 
turmoil which the rest of the world had to watch with 
growing wonder. 

> > > 

There are some pessimists who seem to believe that 
the revelation of these jealousies, fears and animosities 
within the League means the end of the League. It is 
conceivable, of course, that the events of the last few 
weeks may damage the wonderful spirit which has lived 
at’ Geneva hitherto. They are certain to leave some kind 
of mark behind them for a time. 

On the other hand, they can equally be taken as usher- 
ing in a new era for the League. Up to the present, the 
really difficult problems of Europe and the world have 
not ‘been -dealt: with through the League at all. Naval 
armaments were settled at Washington, reparations at 
London, security at Locarno. .The League is being sub- 
jected for the first time today to the full blast of those 
international fears, ambitions and hatreds which it must 
learn to control if it is to fulfill the hopes which center 
about it. 

The real question is ‘how it will come out, of the present 
trisis. The crisis itself is likely to continue until Septem- 
ber next. If the League is able to find the right way both 
of admitting Germany to the Council and the Assembly 
and of electing nonpermanent members by rotation so 
that the Council will be of workable size and yet repre- 
sentative of all the main zones of the world, it will be a 
much tougher and more useful instrument for promoting 
peace-than it is tdday: 


The. Week 


in Geneva 


‘GENEVA 


The town of Geneva is quite naturally very proud of 
the way in which it has extended its hospitality, both to 
the League aitd to the -visitors to the League. In one 
respect its difficulties have not 'been small. The number 
of telegrams dispatched from Geneva has grown enor- 
mously since the creation of the League, and the tele- 
graphic facilities have had to be adapted accordingly. 
During the Decefaber meeting of .the Council of the 
League; the average number of words telegraphed every 
day was 42,000, and during Assembly meetings it is not 
unusual for 75,000 words to be telegraphed. 
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The importance of an eflicient telegraphic service be- 
tween Geneva and the rest of the world can be judged 
from the fact. that war might: have broken out between 
Greece and Bulgaria during the recent frontier incident 
had the telegram of the Bulgarian Government reached 
the League Secretariat two hours later than it did. The 
canton® of Geneva has also made a, request to the Swiss 
Federal Railways that a third direct’ train between Paris 
and Geneva should be included in the .time-tables, and 
that theré should be direct communication between Geneva 
and the Paris-Simplon route. 

> > > 


Music lovers in Geneva have had a busy time recently 
keeping pace with the large number of first-class concerts 
given by well-known musicians. Rubinstein has given two 
performances, and Cortot one, while Cortot’s wile, a well- 
knowii operatic singer in Paris, has sung several times at 
the Grand Theater. Then Honegger, the Swiss composer, 
whose work is now beginning to be known outside France 
and Switzerland, came to Geneva to conduct his “Pacific 
931” at a concert given for the benefit of the members of 
the French-Swiss Orchestra. , 

“Pacific 231” is a symphonic movement based upon the 
emotions which Honegger experienced on watching a loco- 
motive of the Pacific type dash across country with a 
heavy express behind it.’ Honegger conducted very ably 
and the audience applauded energetically. At the same 
concert, Ansermet, who ‘is responsible for much that 1s 
good ‘in the musical life of Geneva, conducted Honegger's 
Concerto for piano and orchestra. This piece was’ heard 
for the first time in Geneva. 

ad + +> 


The United States has communicated its intention to 
take part officially in the International Exhibition for 
Inland. Navigation and Utilization of Hydraulic Power, 
which is to.be held at Basel from July 1 to Sept. 15, 1926. 
The Federal Power Commission, the Geological Survey and 
the Smithsonian Institution will organize the exhibits of 
the United States. Switzerland is particularly interested 
in the Geological Survey (Department of the Home 
Office), inasmuch ag the first directors of this department 
100 years ago were Swiss citizens. . 

+ > + 


A new Boy Scouts’ Club has been opened in ‘Geneva, 
which is to be used’ by former members of the Boy Scout 
movement. Many of these former members feel the need 
of keeping in contact with their younger successors. 
large suite of rooms'has been: taken where old and: present 
members of the Geneva Boy Scout Troop can meet and 
where the former members can exercise their ‘influence on 


> > 

The Finnish Government has established a legation at 
Berne and has appointed as Minister to Switzerland 
R. Waldemar Eirich, who has several times been the dele- 
gate of Finland at the Assembly of the League of Nations. 


> > +>: Ff 
- An international conference will be held at Ziirich in 


May to consider means for remedying the housing diffi- 
culties which seem to be so general today. Delegates will 
come from Germany, Austria, England, Hungary, Den- 
mark, Italy, France, Poland, Sweden, Switzerland, Ruma- 


nia, Jugoslavia and Czechoslovakis.. Curiously ‘qnough,~ 
Geneva has beén quite untouched by the housing crigis ) 


so.prevalent elsewhere. Members of the League and Inter- 
national Labor Office have found no diificulty in enscone- 
ing themselves in the charming, old-fashioned flats which 
abound in Geneva. Some ef the houses overlooking the 
lake, near the Protestant Cathedral, have been turned 


‘into the most attractive little flats, and quite thirty mem- 


bers of the League and Labor Office live in this district. 


Letters to the Editor 


Brie? communications are welcomed, but the editor must remain sole 
fudge f their guitability, and he does not undertake to hold himself or 
thig newspaper responsible tor the facts or opinions presented, Anony- 
mous letters are destroyed unread. ‘ 


“The People’s Voice in Declaring W ar” 


To the Editor of THe CurisTIAN Science Monitor: 


In a letter to the Monrror published under the caption, 
“The People’s Voice in Declaring War,” several objections 
are raised by E. B. as to why leaving to the decision of 
the people themselves a proposition which involves the 
lives and happiness of the people would be impractical 
and dangerous. , 

The principal objection given is, “that nine out of 
ten of us are necessarily swayed in our opinions by the 
newspapers, since the regrettable truth is that we look to 
the press for our information and largely for our opinions. 

If this statement is correct, then we will have to admit 
that all of our public officers, from President to justice 
of the peace, have been elected, not by the people, but 
by the newspapers. For it is a well-known fact that prac- 
tically all of the newspapers, from the large daily to the 
county weekly, have their preference as to the candidates 
running for office, and that they spare neither ink nor 
space in telling their readers both who they are and why 
they should be elected. Aiud we will have to admit also 
the “regrettable truth” that our lawmakers are not the 
servants of the people, but servants of the newspapers. 

It is quite evident that many newspapers are published 
on the assumption that the public wants “scary red head- 
lines and exaggerated statements of events,” and that 
their readers are being influenced by such a policy. But 
it is gratifying to note that the newspapers of the better 
class are beginning to hear the voice of public opinion on 
these subjects, and are discarding the flashy captions, and 
are relegating the news of crime and calamities to the less 
conspicuous pages of the papers. 


Abraham Lincoln had no fear that the decision of the ‘ 


people would be disastrous to the United States when he 
wrote the Emancipation Proclamation which gave to 
more than 3,000,000 people the freedom to think and 
speak for themselves. And we need not fear that, in sub- 
mitting to the citizens all questions pertaining to the 
welfare of America, we will have a government of, by and 
for the newspapers. Rather, we can rest assured that by 
so doing the hope and desire of the Great Emancipator 
will be fulfilled, “that government of the people, by the 
people, for the people, shall not perish from the i 


~ Denver, Colo. i | 


The Tariff a “Live Question” 
To the Editor of Tue Curistian Science Monitor: 


‘From my reading of the Monrror I get the idea that 
you. believe that the tariff is not a live question, except 
as politicians wish to make it so. I for one, believe it is 
a live question, and will remain one until it has been set- 
tled by the United States on the basis of the brotherhood 
of man. That would mean to me nothing less than free 
trade. | 

What greater step could we take along the path of 
peace and good will toward men than the removal of all 
trade barriers? Farmers are told that price fixing would 
not benefit them, and I myself do not favor it;.but I do 
know that America’s tariff has made it ible for all 
organized industry to fix prices above what would have 
been possible had the natural law of supply and demang 
been allowed to operate unhindered. > re. 

Bainbridge, N. Y. 4 
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